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Burns was born in 1759 and his first collection of 
verse was. published in Kilmarnock in 1786. This 
immediately attracted attention in Edinburgh, 
where it was reissued with additions in the following 
year. More poems were added in the two-volume 
Edinburgh edition in 1703. Most of his songs 
appeared in two collectiofis of Scottish songs pub- 
lished in Edinburgh.* He died in 1796, having 
achieved in a poetical life of little more than ten 
years a body of work which is among the widely 
treasured possessions of the English-sjSaking world. 

Burns was thijs a young man of twenty-seven 
when he published his first volume. The recollec- 
tion of that fact must always be a surprise to any- 
one wlio considers the maturity of technique and 
content in many of these poems, like ‘The Twa 
Dogs’, ‘Poor Mailie’, and ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’. For it is astonishing that a young farmer 
with a village education and no personal contact 
with the world beyond his country district, and 
little leisure for the contact books give, should have 
so absorbed the common wisdom of his century that 
he immediately became one of its popular exponents. 
It is almost more astonishing than the^iresenee 
in the same voJUTne of poems like ‘To a Mountain 
Daisy’ and ‘To a Mouse’, verses with the magic 
that had been missing for so long frofti English 
lyrics. The other new thing in the volume was the 
quality of the descriptions of nature. They some- 
times take us to the cosy fireside of an eighteenth- 
century library, but usually we are carried out of 
doors to our most intense memories of the earth seen 
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flourishing under the seasons, and the air filled with 
the crying ot birds. 

Published as a gesture of farewell to Scotland, the 
book took hiin in fact to the capital, and it would 
be entertaining to know which of these surprising 
things captured the attention of Edinburgh readers 
or in whal prof)ortion they made their appeal. 

The Edinburgh edition brought him sufTicicnt 
money to enable him to give up thought of going 
abroad, and his contact with Edinburgh society 
gave him an opportunity to measure himself against 
other men. He assessed his worth and his place in 
society. ‘ I have long studied myself, & I think I 
know pretty exactly what ground I occupy, both as 
a Man and a l*oet.’ He knew that he would not stay 
in Edinbvirgh. While still there, he wrote : ‘ I intend, 
as far as I may be said to have any intention, to 
return to my old acquaintance, the plough, and, if 
I can meet with a lease by which I can live, to 
commence Farmer. — I do not intend to give up 
Poesy; being bred to labour secures me indepen- 
dence, and the Muses are my chief, sometimes my 
only enjoyment.’ 

Given that Burns should remain in Scotland and 
not in F^dinburgh, it was clear that he must support 
himself as before and that poetry or literature should 
remain a spare-time occupation. It was later, when 
farming was going badly, and literary work was 
more and more capturing his dreams, that he sought 
a sinecure which would give him leisure and freedom 
from want. There runs through the letters of his 
later years a pathetic strain of literary planning, 
everything from long poems to periodical essays, 
and the only sustained piece he produced after 
leaving Edinburgh was ‘Tam O’ Shanter’, which 
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was the outcome of a passing acquaintance with an 
enthusiast for odd tales. It was forttfuate that be- 
fore he left Edinburgh his literary enthusiasm was 
directed into a Aiannel which was apt to his circum- 
stances. He became interested in old Scots songs 
and the interest became almost an obsession as his 
knowledge of them grew and his skill in reviving 
and rewriting them increased. Burns revived the 
songs and the songs made Burns. Together they 
became immortal. 

It was during the Edinburgh visit that he met 
James Johnson, an engraver and music-seller. 
When they met, Johnson had the first volume of 
his Scots Musical Museum ready for the press. 
Johnson was an enthusiast but Burns had the gift 
as well as the entluisiasm ; he became the real editor 
of the Museum for the rest of his life. P^ach volume 
contained a hundred songs, and between 1787 and 
1803 six volumes appeared containing more than 
two hundred of the songs of Burns. 

With this experience behind him, it was natural 
that in 1792 when some Edinburgh amateurs, 
headed by George Thomson, planned a more 
‘elegant’ collection, they shouM get in touch with 
Burns . Thomson was a la^v^yer’s clerk and in matters 
poetical and musical was sometimes a stubborn 
dullard. Johnson had the good sense to^ see that 
Burns spoke with authority ; but Thomson, seeking 
his advice, presumed too often to better it. Never- 
theless we arc indebted to Thomson. IViany of the 
best things that Burns wrote in his letters about 
Scots songs were written to Thomson, who con- 
trived to keep the poet enthusiastic for editing and 
composing. 

In April 1793 Burns wrote; ‘ What«with my early 
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iittachineiit to ballads, Johnson’s Museum, your 
book, &e, Hailad-making is now so completely my 
hobby-horse, as ever fortification was T Jncie Toby's ; 
so I'll e’en canter it away till I come to the limit of 
my race.’ In November 1704: ‘indeed you may 
thank yourself for the tedium of my letters, as you 
have so flatt(‘red me on my horsemanship with my 
favourite Hobby, & have praised the grace of his 
ambling so much, that 1 am scarce off his back. — 
Kor instance, this mornir'g, though a keen blowing 
frost, in my walk after breakfast I liiiished my Duct 
which you were pleased to praise so much.’ And in 
May 1705: ‘If you can in a post or two administer 
a little of the intoxicating potion of your a})plause, 
it will raise your humble servant's phrenzy to any 
height you want. — I am at this moment “holding 
high converse” with the Muses, & have not a word 
to throw away on such a Prosaic dog as you are.’ 
Thomson would seem to be of the tribe of lloswell, 
who got his man talking, and as such he commands 
our gratitude. 

('learly, if Burns had not been lired with en- 
thusiasm for the songs of his country, and had an 
outlet for it in these publications, it is dilTicult to 
imagine what else he could have written of equal 
worth. His life was hard, and his leisure of the 
harried sort known to a man never free from over- 
work and worry. When he left hkl inburgh, his plan 
was to order his life, either in farming or the Kxcise, 
so that hc'had leisure to write. He never succeeded, 
and his plans as outlined in his letters were never 
realized. 

From Kllisland in January 1700 he wrote: ‘I 
muse and rhyme, morning, noon, and night; and 
have a hundred different Poetic plans, pastoral. 
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georgic, dramatic, &c, floating in the region of fancy, 
somewhcfc between Purpose and rt'solve.’ And in 
the next month : 'Some larger Poeti<i ])1aTis that are 
floating in my imagination, or partly put in execu- 
tion, I shgjl impart to you when I have the pleasure 
of meeting with you.’ And two days later: ‘I have 
had themes on my hands for years, without being 
able to please myself in my best efforts.’ Of course, 
it must have been so ; and the hopes went on through 
the remaining years. In 179 ‘ I have long had it in 
my head to try my hand in the way of little Prose 
Kssays, which 1 propose sending into the world 
through the medium of some Newspaper.’ 

As was said earlier, after his return from Edin- 
burgh he composed only one long poem, ‘Tam O’ 
Shanter’, and that also was ins])ired by contact 
with an enthusiast. In 1789 Hums met Francis 
(irose, who had eolk*cted the Antiquities of Kngland 
and' Wales and was then collecting for the Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, Grose was fat and jovial, a fund of 
stories, a very brother to Burns, wlio suggested that 
a drawing of Alloway Kirk should be included in 
the book. Grose agreed if Burns would write a poem 
to accoinpanjf it, and ‘Tiwn O’ Shanter’ was the 
result. 

This story poem is the best set of x ersesr of any 
length that Burii^ wrote, unless ‘ The Jolly Beggars ’, 
which is an inspired set of songs in an inspired 
setting, be counted as a single poem. It may seem 
an extraordinary thing that Burns, whose taste in 
the matter of songs seems to have been impeccable, 
should never have thought niueh of ‘-The Jolly 
Beggars’ and never went to the trouble of revising 
and publishing it. The first song is a brhken-inetred 
thing, but the rest, with the admirable joining 
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verses, grow in swirling power as singers and 
audience fall more and more unde^the intliicnce of 
their ‘inspiratuui’. I'lie start is sliaky, but the 
development is unfaltering to a glorious climax and 
the whole is the most sustained outpouring of genius 
that Burns left. 

The epistles grouji together and arc worth reading 
in that way. TIh*v arc a study in local character, 
interesting in comparis<*n with (lalt’s characters, 
and most interesting as helping us with our portrait 
of Burns. Partly it is an adopted character, rather 
middle-aged, canny, and on occasion pawky, but 
every so often Burns himself comes through either 
in direct self-history, or in divect expression of 
views. Sometimes he savours a dialect word with 
his correspondent, as Scotsmen still do, but usually 
tliere is no real <liHioiilty betw<‘en the J^higlish reader 
and the enjoyment of the racy management of the 
Burns stanza in which the best of the verse letters 
are written. 

Speaking generally, the <liffercnce between the 
metrical excellence of the poems aiul the metrical 
management of the songs is the difference between 
talent and genius. Tlu^re arc passages in Burns’s 
letters, which, taken together, give an account of 
how he made his songs. They show how apt such 
composition was to his circumstapecs. T have been 
absolutely crazed about it, collecting old stanzas, 
and every information remaining respecting their 
origin, authors, &c, &c.’ This is before he left 
Kdinburgh and shows how well the seed of interest 
had been planted. 

In composing, refashioning, or editing songs the 
anonymous*^ writers of Scots songs were his classics. 
‘ By the way, arc you not quite vexed to think that 
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these men of genius, for such they cvtainly were, 
who com|)oscd our fine Scottish lyrics, should be 
unknown ? ’ 

lie told Thpnison the rules he must follow. First, 
the verses must be in Scots. ‘If you are for English 
verses, th^re is, on my part, an end of the matter. — 
Whether in the simplicity of The Ballad, or the 
pathos of The Song, I can only hope to please 
myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling of our 
native tongue.’ ‘But let me remark to you, in the 
sentiment and style of our Scottish airs, there is a 
pastoral simplicity, a something that one may call, 
the Doric style and dialect of vocal music, to which 
a dash of our native tongue and manners is par- 
ticularly, nay peculiarly, apposite.’ And just two 
years later: ‘These Knglish Songs gravel me to 
death. — I have not that eommand of the language 
that 1 have of my native tongue. In fact, I think 
my ideas are more barren in Knglish than in 
Scottish.’ 

Yet one grou[) of his songs has much more dialect 
than these statements suggest. They arc WTitten 
about the people of his own country-side. They are 
quickly -sketched genre pictures, vivid, earthy, 
lusty, and superb in the economy with which the 
effect is achieved. The other songs, the gr^at songs, 
are in the main stream of Knglish lyricat poetry, 
dealing with tlfe eternal themes in language that 
can be understood wherever Knglish is u^^derstood. 
The Scots word, often merely the Scots pronuncia- 
tion, is there because it gives a glowing softness to 
the phrase. It makes the verses run warmly. 

The language is always simple and simplicity was 
a quality that Burns was at pains to preserve in the 
songs. On this matter he had continual trouble with 
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Tlioiiisoii. about niy Jove is like a red, 

red rose’ to C'liiiiiingbaTn, be says of TIitoisoh: ‘It 
is a kind of st ng on whieh I knot/ we think very 
differently. — It is the only species of Song about 
which our ideas disagree. — What to me, appears the 
simple and the wild, to him an<l 1 suspect to you 
likewise, will be looked on as the ludicrous and the 
absurd.’ The song did not appear in Thomson’s 
collection but in .lohuson's Museum. Almost from 
the beginning Hums tackle<l Thc^msoii on the point: 
‘Ciive me leave to criticize your taste in tlie only 
thing in whieh it is in my opinion reprehensible : (you 
know I ought to know something of my own trade) 
of pathos. Sentiment and Point, you are a complete 
judge ; but there is a quality more necessary than 
either, in a Song, and whieh is the very essence of a 
Ballad, 1 mean Simplicity- now, if T mistake not, 
this last feature you arc a little apt to sacrifice to 
the foregoing.’ 

His next rule was that words and tune go to- 
gether to make a song, and if you are mending the 
words you must not do so in a way that will mar the 
tune. ‘ In the first part of both tunes, the rhythm 
is so peculiar and irregular, and on that irregularity 
depends so much of thcir'beauty, that we must e’en 
take them with all tlicir wildness, and humour the 
verses accordingly.’ 

These were his rides, and he had one or two 
principles for dealing with these Edinburgh editors. 
‘As to any remuneration, you may think my song 
either above, or bcloiv [iricc ; for they shall absolutely 
be the one or the other.’ ‘You know, I never 
encroach on your 7 )rivilegc as an Editor. - You may 
reject my sopg altogether, and keep the old one, or 
you may give mine, as a second Scottish one ; or, 
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lastly, you may set the air to my verses, still giving 
the ol(l s^ng, as a second one, and as being well 
known.’ 

We have glimpses in these letters to Thomson of 
how Burns collected and adapted the old songs : 

‘ I am flattered at your adopting, “Ca’ the yowes to the 
knowes,” as it is owing to me that ever it saw the light. 
— About seven yvnrs ago, I was well acquainted with a 
worthy little fellow of a clergyman, a Mr. M‘C'luir/ic, 
who sung it charmingly ; an^ at my rccpiesi, Mr. Clarke 
took it down from his singing. When 1 gave it to Jolm- 
son I added some stanzas to the song and mended others. 

‘Do you know the beautiful little fragment, in Wither- 
spoon's Collection of Scots Songs? 

O gin my, love were yon rctl rose, 

That grows upon the castle wa’! 

And I mysel’ a drap o’ dew, 

1 nto lier bonnie breast to fa’ ! 

Oh, there beyond expression blest 
I’d feast on beauty a’ the night ; 

Seal’d on her silk-saft faidtls to rest. 

Till fley’d awa by Phoebus’ light ! 

‘This thought is inexpressibly beautiful ; & quite, so far 
as I know, original. It is tuo short for a song, else I 
would forswear you altogrtlier, execjit you gave it a 
place. — I have often tried to eke a stanza to it, but in 
vain. — 

‘After balancing myself for a musing Jive minutes, on 
the hindlegs ofriiy elbow chair, I produced the follow- 
ing. — The verses arc far inferior to the foregoing, I 
frankly confess; but if w'orthy of insertion at all, they 
might be first in place ; as every Poet, who knows any- 
thing of his trade, will husband his best thoughts for a 
concluding stroke. 

O were my Love yon Lilack fair, ... * 

* Page 308. 
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'Aiitiiiiiii is iiiy propitious season. 1 make more 
verses in it, tftan all the year else.’ ‘ I walked^out yester- 
day evening? with a volumes of the Aliiseuin in my hand, 
when turning up “Allan Water” “What numbers shall 
the Muse repeat,” &e, it appeared to me rather un- 
worthy of so line an air ; and reeolleeting that it is on 
your list, I sat, an<l raved, under the shade of an old 
thorn, till I wrote one to suit the measure. 

‘I am delighted with many little melodies, which the 
learned Alusieian despises as silly and insipid. — I do not 
know whether the old air, ‘^Hey tuttie laitie,” may rank 
among this nimiher; but w'cll 1 know I hat, with Fraser’s 
I lautboy, it has often tilled my eyes with tears. — There 
is a tradition, which I have met with in many places in 
Seolland, that it was Itolxirt Bruee’s March at the battle 
of Baiinoekburn. —This thought, in my yesternight’s 
walk, warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme 
of Liberty and Independence, which 1 threw into a kind 
of Scots ode, litt<*<l to the Air, that one might sui)j)ose 
to be the gallant Boyal Scot’s a«ldress to his heroic 
followers on that eventful morning.’ 

And ‘Scots, wha hac’ follows. 

If the perfect romantic story about writing a love 
song be wanted, what is there to match this about 
Lesley Bailie ? 

^ Do you know that 1 am alniost in love with an acquain- 
tance of yours. “Almost!” said I - I am in love, souse! 
over head & ears, deep as the most unfiithoinablc abyss 
of the boundless ocean; but the word, “Love,” owing 
to the iiitcrniinglcdoms of the good & the bad, the pure 
& impure, in this world, being rather an equivocal term 
for expressihg one’s sentiments & sensations, I must do 
justice to the saered purity of my attachment. — Know, 
then, that t.he heart-struck awe, the distant humble 
approach ; the delight we should have in gazing upon 
& listening to a Messenger of Heaven, appearing in all 
the unspotted purity of his Celestial Home, among the 
coarse, polluted, far iiifcriour sons of men, to deliver to 
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them tidings that made their hearts swim joy & their 
imagiiuitictis soar in transport— such, so delighting, & so 
pure, were the emotions of my soul on meeting the other 
day with Miss Lesley Dailie, your neighbour at Mayfield. 
— Mr. Bailie with his two daughters, accompanied by a 
Mr. IlamiU^oii of drange, passing through Dumfries a 
few days ago, on their way to Bnglaud, did me the 
honour of calling on me, on which I took my horse (tho’ 
God knows I coiikl ill spare the time) & convoyed them 
fourteen or fifteen miles ife dined & spent the day with 
them. — ’Twas about nine, I^think, when I left them ; & 
riding home 1 composed the following ballad, of which 
you will probably think you have a dear bargain, as it 
will cost you another groat of postage. -You must know 
that there is an old ballad, beginiiing with 

My boni9 Lizie Bailie, 

I rowe thee in my plaidie &c — 

so I parodie<l it as follows, which is literally Ihc first 
copj% “uiianointed, unannealed,’* as llamlct says — 

'fhe bonie Lesley Bailie, 

O she’s gaen o’er the Border; 

She’s gaen, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. — 

To see her is to lov^ her, 

And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature itiade her wluit she is. 

And never made aiiither. — 

Thou,*bonic I-cjsley, art a queen. 

Thy subjects we, before thee : 

Thou, bonie Lesley, art divine. 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. — 

O could a body be sae blest. 

As add unto thy pleasure! 

The dearest life o’ mortal man 
Were ill-worth sic a treasure. — 
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Tlic Powers ubooii will ay tak cure, 

Mlslbi't line slui'iia steer ihet^; 

Thou art sue fair & like tlieyi sels, 

That ill they'll ne’er let near thee. — 

The very deil, he eouldna scaithe 
Whatever was l)clan^ thee ; 

He'd look into thy bonie face, 

And say “1 eanna wrang thee,” — 

My bonie Lesley faille, 

Come back to (’aledonie, 

I’hat we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sac bonie. — * 

I low' imich revision [UTfected the v(Tses may be 
seen by comparing this with the linal form on p. 298. 

The Songs give us his best poetry. I’here are a 
few’ pure lyrics set against tht‘ white radiance of 
eternity ; there are songs that look at the clouds and 
the stars, or bid the stars hide themselves that he 
may seek his lox e ; nearly all the great love songs 
arc set out-of-doors, against the blossoms on the 
trees or the tlow'ers in the I^owland meadows ; there 
are patriotic songs ; and there are some songs in the 
inns and the little houses of the poor, when he 
touches the manners and '•ustoms of the pc'ople he 
knew into ]3oetry. Hums gave his best writing 
years and all his powers in their prime to these 
songs, he f)ourcd into them the pent-uj) energies of 
his genius, and they have become part of the 
natural inlKTitance of Ktiglish readers everywhere. 

L. H. 
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THE TEXT 


Tiik poems are printed from the 1794 edition, 
the last published in Edinburgh during the 
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THE TWA DOGS 


A TALE 

’Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle, 

That bears the name o’ Auld King Coil, 

Upon a bonie day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 

Twa dogs that were n» thrang at hamc. 
Forgather’d ance upon a time. 

The first I’ll name, they ca’d him Ccesar, 

Was keepit for his Honor’s pleasure: 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 

Shew’d he wa^ nanc o’ Scotland’s dogs, 

Hut whalpit some place far abroad, 

Whare sailors gang to lish for Cod. 

His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar, 

Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar: 

But tho’ lie was o’ high degree, 

The fient a pride na pride had he ; 

But wad hac spent an hour caressin’, 

Ev’n wi’ a tinklcr-gypsey’s messin. 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted tyke, tho’ e’er sac duddie. 

But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 

And stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him. 

The tithcr was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, raving billic, 

Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him, . 

thrang] busy lugs] cars whalpit] wlwlpcd braw] fine 
fient] devil messin] mongrel smiddie] smithy tawted] 
matted duddie] rugged stroan’t] micturateif billic] fellow 
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PQEMS CF ROBERT BURNS 

And in his freaks had Luath ca'd him, 

After soilie dog in Highland sang. 

Was made lang syne;— Lord knows how lang. 

He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke. 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face. 

Ay gat him friends in ilka plaee. 

His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black ; 

His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, 

Hung o’er his hurdles wi’ a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 

An’ unco pack an’ thick thegither ; 

Wi’ social nose whylcs snuff’d and snowkit, 
Whyles mice an’ moudieworts they howkit ; 
Whyles scour’d awa’ in lang excursion, 

An’ worry ’d ither in diversion ; 

Until, wi’ dafTin weary grown. 

Upon a knowe they sat them down. 

And there began a lang digression 
About the lords o’ the creation. 


CJRSAR 

I’ve aften wonder’d, honest Luath, 

What sort o’ life poor dogs like you have ; 

An’ when the gentry’s life I saw. 

What way poor bodies liv’d ava. 

lang syno] long ago gaeli] inti'lligent lap] leapt sheugh] 
stone fence sonsie] big and jolly baws’nt] white streaked 
ilka] every touzlc] shaggy gawcie] joyous hurdles] 

buttocks unco] uncommonly pack] confidential whyles] 
sometimes snowkit] smelled moudieworts] moles howkit] 
dug out dafiln] merriment knowe] hillock ava] at all 
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THE TWA JMGS 

Our Laird gets in his racked rents. 

His coals, his kain, an’ a’ his stents : 

He rises when he likes him^cl ; 

His flunkies answer at the bell ; 

He ca’s his coach ; he ca’s his horse ; 

He draws a bonie silken purse 

As lang ’s my tail, whare, thro’ the steeks, 

The yellow letter’d Geordic keeks. 

Frae morn to e’en it’s m^ught but toiling. 

At baking, roasting, frying, boiling ; 

An’ tho’. the gentry first are stechin. 

Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan 
Wi’ sauce, ragouts, an’ siclike trashtrie. 
That’s little short o’ downright wastrie. 

Our Wliippcr-in, wee blastit wonner. 

Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 

Better than ony tenant man 
His Honour has in a’ the Ian’ : 

An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 
I own it’s past my comprehension. 


L.UATII 

Trowth, Cwsar, whyles they’re fash’t enough ; 

A cotter howkin in a sheugh, 

Wi’ dirty stanes biggin a dyke. 

Baring a quarry, and siclike, 

Himsel, a wife, he thus sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans, 

kain] rents in kind stents] dues steeks] switches 

keeks] peeps stechin] cramming pechan] siomach 

wonner] wonder pit] put painch] paunch fash t] 

bothered howkin] digging sheugh] ditch biggin] 
building smytrie] litter duddie] ragged •weans] children 
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An' nouj^ht but his han' darg, to keep 
Them right and tight in thack an’ rape. 

An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 

Like loss o’ health or w^ant o’ masters. 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch linger, 
An’ they maun starve o’ cauld an’ hunger: 
But, how it comes, I never kend yet. 
They’re maistly wonder fii’ contented ; 

And buirdly chiels^an’ clever hizzies. 

Are bred in sic a way as this is. 


ca:saii 

But, then, to see how yc’rc negleckit. 

How huff’d, and cuff’d, and disrespekit ! 

Jj — d, man, our gentry care as little 
For delvcrs, ditchers, an’ sic cattle ; 

They gang as saucy by i>oor folk 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 

I’ve notic’d, on our Laird’s court-day. 

An’ mony a time my heart ‘s been wac. 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ casli. 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash: 

He’ll stamp and threaten, curse an’ swear. 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
And hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble! 

I sec how' folk live that hac riches ; 

But surely jKior folk maun be wretches ? 

lian* durel hand labour thack] thatch rape] ropo 
buirdly chiols] sk)iit lads hizzies] young women brock] 
badger wac] sad tliolc] endure snash] abuse poind] 
seize gear] belongings 
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They'if no sac wretched ’s ane wad think ; 

Tho’ constantly. on poortith’s brink: 

They’re sac accustom’d wi’ the sight, 

'I’lic view o’t gics them little fright. 

Then chance an’ fortune are sac guided. 

They’re aye in less or mair provided ; 

An’ tho’ fatigued wi’ .close employment, 

A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment. 

The dearest comfort o’ their lives. 

Their grushie weans an’ faithfu’ wives ; 

The prattling things are just their pride. 

That sweeteijs a’ their fire-side. 

An’ whyles twalpcnnie worth o’ nappy 
Can mak the bodies unco happy ; 

They lay aside their private cares, 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 

They’ll talk o’ patronage an’ priests, 

Wi’ kindling fury in their breasts. 

Or tell what new taxation’s e-’min'. 

An’ ferlie at tlic folk in London, 

As bleak-fac’d Ilallowmass returns 
They get the jovial, ranting kirns. 

When rural life, o’ cv’ry station. 

Unite in common recreation ; 

Love blinks. Wit slaps, an’ social Mirth 
Forgets there’s Care upo’ the earth. 

That merry day the year begins 

They bar the door on frosty winds ; 

poortith’s] poverty’s blink] moment .grushie] growing 
nappy] strong ale ferlie] marvel kirns] harvest-homes 
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The nap^py reeks wi’ mantling ream. 

An’ sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 

The luntin pipe, an’>jsneeshin piill. 

Are handed round vfV right guid ivill ; 
The cantic auld folks, crackin crouse. 

The young anes rantin thro the bourse, — 
My heart has been sae fain to see them. 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them. 

Still it’s owre true thdt ye hae said, 

Sic game is now owre aften play’d. 
There’s monic a creditable stock 
O’ decent, honest fawsont folk. 

Are riven out baith root and branch, 
Some rascal’s pridefu’ greed, to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In favour wi’ some gentle Master, 

Wha, aiblins, thrang a-parliamentin, 

For Britain’s guid his saul indentin — 

CiESAR 

Haith, lad, ye little ken about it ; 

For Britain's guid! guid faith! I doubt it. 
Say, rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 
An’ saying aye or no ’s they bid him 
At operas an’ plays parading, 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading; 

Or maybe, in a frolic daft. 

To A ague or Calais taks a waft. 

To mak a tour, an’ tak a whirl. 

To learn bon ion, an’ see the worl’. 


ream] cream 
cantie] happy 
rantin] romping 


limtin) smoking 
crackin] conversing 
fawsont] respectable 


sneeshin] snuff 
crouse] briskly 
aiblins] perhaps 
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There, at Vienna or Versailles^ 

He rives his father^s auld entails ; 

Or by Madj^d he taks the rout, 

To thrum guitai^, and fccht wi’ nowt ; 

Or down Italian vista startles, 

Wh-i;e-hunting among groves o’ myrtles : 
Then bouses drumly German water. 

To mak himsel look fair and fatter, 

And clear the consequential sorrows. 
Love-gifts of Garni vail signoras. 

For Britain's guid! for her destruction! 

Wi’ dissipation, feud, an’ faction. 

LUATH 

Hech man ! de^ sirs ! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate !• 

Are we sae foughten an’ harass’d 
For gear to gang that gate at last ? 

O would they stay aback frac courts, 

An’ please thcmsels wi’ count ra sports. 

It wad for ev’ry ane be better. 

The Laird, the Tenant, and the Cotter! 

For thac frank, rantin ramblin billies, 

Ficnt hact o’ them ’s ill-hearted fellows ; 
Kxcept for breakin o’ their timmer. 

Or speakin lightly o' their limmer. 

Or shootin o’ a hare or moorcock. 

The ne’er a bit they’re ill to poor fo^c. 

But will ye tell me. Master Ccesar, 

Sure great folk’s life ’s a life o’ pleasure ? 

rives] splits fccht] light nowt] cattle bouses] 
drinks drumly] muddy gear] possessions gate] way 
haet] one timmer] timber limmer] mistrosl 
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Nae cauld or hunger e’er can steer them. 

The vera thought o ’t need na fear tjiem. 

CiSSAK 

L — d, man, were ye but whyles wharc I am. 
The gentles ye wad ne'er envy ’em.^ 

It’s true they needna starve or sweat. 

Thro’ winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat ; 
They'v’^e nae sair wark to craze their bancs. 
An’ lill auld age wd’^'grips an’ granes s 
But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and seliools. 

That when nae real ills perplex them. 

They male enow' themsels to vex tliern ; 

An’ ay the less they hae to sturt them, 

In like proportion less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the pleugh, 

Ilis acre’s till’d, he’s right enough; 

A country girl at her wheel, 

Her dizzen's done, she’s unco well: 

But (ientlernen, an’ I^adics warst, 

Wi’ cv’ndown want o’ wark are curst. 

They loiter, Icjunging, lank, an’ lazy ; 

Tho’ deal hact ails them, yet uneasy ; 

Their days insipid, dull, an’ tasteless ; 

Their nights unquiet, lang, an’ restless ; 

An’ even their sports, their balls an’ races, 
Their galloping through public places, 

Thei:/3 ’s sic parade, sic i^omp, an’ art. 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party matches. 

Then sowthcr a’ in deep debauches ; 

steer] touch Rrancs] groans sturt] fret dizzen] dozen 
(reels) ev’ndowii] positive deal hact] nothing sowther] 
solder 
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Ae night, they’re mad wi’ drink An’ wh-ring, 
Nicst day their life is past enduring. 

The liadic^arin-in-arm in clusters, 

As great an’ gracious a’ as sisters ; 

But hear their absent thoughts o’ ithcr, 
Thcy^re a’ run deils an’ jads thcgither. 
Whylcs, o’er the wee bit cup an’ platic, 

They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 

Or Icc-lang nights, wi’ crabbit leuks 
Pore owre the devil’s pictur’d bcuks ; 

Stake on a chance a farmer’s stackyard, 

An’ cheat like onie unhang'd blackguard. 

There’s some exception, man an’ woman; 

But this is Gentry's life in common. 

By this, the sun was out o’ sight, 

An’ darker gloaming brought the night: 

The bum-clock hurnm’d wi’ lazy drone ; 

The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan ; 

When up they gat, and shook their lugs. 
Rejoic’d they were na mew, V \t dogs; 

An’ each took aff his several way, 

Resolv’d to meet some ithcr day. 

niest] next run deils] perfect devils jads] jades i-,e- 
lang] livelong devil’s pictur’d beuks] playing-cards bum- 
clock] humniing beetle kye] cattle rowtin] lowing loan] 
lane 
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SCOTCH DRINK 

Gie him strong drink, until he wink. 

That's sinking in despair; 

An* liquor guid to firo his bluid. 

That's prost wi' griof an* care: 

There lot him bouse, an* deep carouse, 

Wi* bumpers flowing o'er. 

Till he forgets his loves or debts. 

An* minds his griefs no more. 

SOLOMON’S PKOVEAUS, XXXi. 6 , 7 . 

Let other poets raise a fraeas 

’Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus. 

An’ crabbit names an’ stories wrack us. 

An’ grate "our lug, 

I sing the juice Scots bear can mak us. 

In glass or jug. 

O thou, my Muse! guid auld Scotch drink; 
Whether thro’ w'implin worms thou jink. 

Or, richly brown, ream o’er the brink. 

In glorious faem. 

Inspire me, till I lisp and wink. 

To sing thy name ! 

Let husky Wheat the haughs adorn. 

An’ Aits set up their awmic horn, 

An’ Pease an’ Beans, at e’en or morn. 

Perfume the plain, 

Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn^ 

Thou king o’ grain ! 

bouse] drink drucken] drunken lug] car bear] barley 
winiplin] winding Jink] dodge ream] seep like cream 
faem] foam iiaughs] low-lying lands aits] oats awniej 
bearded leeze me] blessings from me 
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On thee aft Scotland chows her cood. 

In soii{>le scones, the wale o' food ! 

Or tumblin id the boiling flood 

Wi’ kail an’ beef ; 

But when thou pours thy strong heart’s blood. 
There thou shines chief. 

Food fills the wame, an’ keeps us livin ; 

Tho’ life 's a gift no worth receivin 

When heavy dragg’d pine an’ grievin ; 

But, oil’d by thee, 

The wheels of life gae down-hill, scrievin, 

Wi’ rattlin glee. 

Thou clears the head o' doited Lear ; 

Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care ; 

Thou strings the nerv'es o’ Labor sair, 

At’s weary toil ; 

Thou ev’n brightens dark Despair 

Wr gloomy smile. 

Aft, clad in massy siller weed^ 

Wi’ Gentles thou erects thy head ; 

Yet humbly kind in time o’ need. 

The poor man’s wine, 

His wee drap parritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine. 

Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; 

But thee, what were our fairs and raftts ? 

Ev’n godly meetings o’ the saunts. 

By thee inspir’d, 

chows] chews cood] cud souplo] supple wale] best 
wame] stomach scrievin] careering doited] stupefied lear] 
learning sair] sore aft] often wccd]«lress kitchens] 
seasons rants] merrymakings 
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When guivii^ they besiege tlie tents, 

.‘\re doubly fir'd. 

That merry night we get the corn in, 

O sweetly then thou reams the horn in! 

Or reekin on a Ncw-year morning 

In eog or bicker. 

An’ just a wee drap spiritual burn in. 

An’ gusty sucker! 

When Vulcan gies his bellows breath. 

An’ ploughmen gather wi’ their graith, 

O rare! to see thee fi///. an’ Treat h 

I’ th’ higget eaup ! 

Then Burncivin comes on like death 
At cv’ry ehaup. 

Nac nierey, then, for aim or steel; 

The brawnie, bainie, ploughman ehicl. 

Brings hard owrehip, wi' sturdy wheel, 

The strong forchummer. 

Till block an’ studdic ring an' reel 

Wi' diiisome elainour. 

When skirlin weanies see the light. 

Thou maks the gossips clatter bright. 

How funiblin euifs their deari<*s slight; 

Wae worth the name ! 

Nac howdie gets a social night. 

Or plaek frac them. 

reams] rises horn] horn mp reekin] smoking cog] 
wooden dish bicker] wotKleii Ik)w 1 gusty] tasty sucker] 
sugar graith] harness rreath]fmtli luggntj eared, liandled 
caup] cup ISiiriiew'iii] blaeksinith ehaup] stroke uinij 

iron bainie] bony cliiei] fellow owrehip] from liip over 
shoulder studdie] anvil skirlin] sfiualiing weanies] 
children cuifi.] dolts wac wortii] woe befall howdlej 

midwife plack] coin 
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When nccbors anger at a plea. 

An’ j||st as wud as wud can be, 

How easy Cf\n the barleij-bree 

Cement the quarrel ! 

It’s aye the clieapest lawyer’s fee, 

To taste the barrel. 

Alake ! that e’er my Muse has reason 
To wy tc her eountryinoii wi’ treason ! 

But mony daily w^cetitheir weason 

Wi’ liquors nice. 

An’ hardly, in a winter’s season, 

liJ’cr spier her price. 

Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! 

Fell source o’ rnonie a jiaiii an’ brash! 

Twins nionic a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 

O’ half his days ; 

An’ sends, beside, auld Scotland’s cash 
To her warst faes. 

Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well! 

Ye chief, to you my talc I tell, 

Poor, plaekless <lcvils like inyscl ! 

It sets you ill, 

Wi’ bitter, dcarthfu’ wines to mell. 

Or foreign gill. 

May gravels rouml his blather wrench. 

An’ gouts torment him inch by ineli^ 

Wha twists his gnintlc wi’ a glunch 
O’ sour disdain, 

wild] mad bn*ol brrw wyU*l ohiirsc; woasou] wcasand 
spier] Inquire bnisii] illiieas twins] robs doy]t] stupid 
hash] oaf incll] inodiile blather] bladder gruiitle] face 
glunch] growl 
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Out owTc;.a glass o’ whisky punch 

Wi’ honest men U 

O Whisky! soul o* pla3'^s an’ pranks! 

Accept a Bardie's humble thanks ! 

When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses ! 

Thou comes — they rattle i’ their ranks 
At ithcr’s a — s ! 

Thee, Ferintosh! O sadly lost! 

Scotland, lament frac coast to coast ! 

Now colic grips, an’ barkin hoast. 

May kill us a' ; 

For loyal Forbes’ charter’d bc^ast 
Is ta’cn awa ! 

Thae curst horse-lccches o’ th’ Excise, 

Wha mak the Whisky stells their prize ! 

Haud up thy lian’, Deil! ance, twice, thrice! 

There, seize the blinkers! 

An’ bake them up in brunstanc pies 

For poor d — n’d drinkers. 

Fortune ! if thou’ll but gie me still 

Hale brecks, a scone, an’ Whisht^ giil. 

An’ rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak a’ the rest. 

An’ deal 't about as thy blind skill 

Directs thcc best. 

out owre] about hoast) cough stcllsj stills blinkers] 
spies bninstane] brimstone Imlr] whole brecks] breeches 
rowth] plenty 
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THE AUTHOR’S EARNEST CRY AND 
PRAYER 

TO THK SCOTCH RKPREISISNTATIVKS IN THR 
UOUSK OF COMMONS 

'Dearest of distillation! last and best! 

How art thou lost! * 

PAHODY on M1Z.TOK. 

Yk Irish Lords, yc Kilights an’ Squires, 
Wha represent our bruglis an’ shires, 

.An’ doucely manage our affairs 
In parliament. 

To you a simple Bardie^s prayers 

Are humbly sent. 

Alas ! my roupet Muse is hearse ! 

Your Honors heart wi’ grief ’twad pierce. 

To see her sittin’ on her a 

Low i’ the dust. 

An’ scriecliin out prosaic verse. 

An’ like to brustl 

Tell them wha hac the chief direction, 
Scotland an’ me ’s in great affliction. 

E’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction 
On Aquavitee; 

An’ rouse them up to strong conviction. 
An’ move their pity. 

Stand forth, an’ tell yon Premier Youth 
The honest, open, naked truth : 

Tell him o’ mine an’ Scotland’s drouth. 
His servants humble: 

roupet] liuviug a cold hcarBc] hoarse 

drouth] tldrst 
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The niiicklc devil draw ye south, 

If ye dissemble ! 

Does ony great man gliinch an’ gloom ; 

Speak out, an’ never fash your thumb! 

Let posts and pensions sink or soogi 

Wi’ them wha grant ’em: 

If honestly they eanna come. 

Far better want ’em. 

In gath'rin votes you were na slack ; 

Now stand as tightly by your tack ; 

Ne'er claw your lug, an' liclgc your back. 

An’ hum an' haw ; 

But raise your arm, an’ tell your crack 
Before them a'. 

Paint Scotland greeting owre her tlirisslc ; 

Her rnutchkin stoup as toom ’s a whisslc ; 

An’ dainnM hixeisemen in a biissle. 

Seizin’ a Slvll, 

Triumphant erushiii ’t like a mussel 
Or lampit shell. 

Then on the tit her hand present her, 

A blackguard Smuggler right behint her. 

An’ cheek-for-chow a chiilTie Vintner, 
(Villeaguing join. 

Picking her pouch as bare as Winter 
Of a* kind coin. 

Is there, that bears the name o’ ScoU 
But feels his heart’s bluid rising hot, 

Slunch] urr>\vi TasliJ lK>thfr afX)in] awirii lug] car 
fldge] wriggle crack j talc greeting] weeping thrlssle] 

thistle mill chkln] pint ntoupipot tooin] empty stcll] 
still lampit] limpet cliui&e] fat-faced 
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To see his poor auld Mither’s pot 

Tims dung in staves, 

And plunder’d o’ her hindmost groat 
By gallows knaves ? 

Alas! I’m but a nameless wight, 

Trode i’ the mire out o’ sight! 

But could I like Mtmtgomcries fight. 

Or gab like Boswell^ 

There’s some sark-ncchs I wad draw tight. 
An’ tie some hose well. 

(iod bless your Honors, can ye sec’t, 

The kind, auld, cantic Carlin greet, 

An’ no get wi\rnily to your feet. 

An’ gar them hear it. 

An’ tell them wi’ a patriot-heat, 

Ye winna bear it ! 

Some o’ you nicely ken the laws, 

To round the period an’ pause. 

An’ wi’ rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 

Then echo thro’ Saint Stephen’s wa’s 

Auld Scotland’s wrangs. 

Dempster, a true blue Scot I’se warran ; 

Thee, aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran; 

An’ that glib-gabbet Highland Baron, 

The I^aird o’ GrahHm; 

An’ anc, a chap that’s damn’d auldfarran, 
Dundas his name. 

dung] broken gab] talk sark] sliirt cantio] cliecrfu 
carlln] old woman gar] make ken] know aitli] oath 
gllb-gabbot] smooth-tongiiod auldfarran] shrtiwd 
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Erskinc, a spunkie Norland billie ; 

True Campbells, Frederick an’ llay^ 

An’ Livingstone, the bauld Sir Willie; 

An’ niony ithers. 

Whom auld Demosthenes or Tully 

Might own for brithers. 

Arouse, my boys! exert your mettle, 

To get auld Scotland back her kettle; 

Or, faith ! I’ll wad my new pleugh-pettle. 
Ye’ll see ’t or lang, 

She’ll teach you, wi’ a reekin’ whittle, 
Anithcr sang. 

This while she’s been in crankous mood. 

Her lost militia fir’d her bluid ; 

(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

Play’d her that pliskie !) 
An’ now she’s like to rin red-wud 

About her Whisky. 

An’ Li — d, if ance they pit her till ’t. 

Her tartan petticoat she’ll kilt. 

An’ durk an’ pistol at her belt. 

She’ll tak the streets, 

An’ rin her whittle to the hilt, 

1’ the first she meets! 

For G — d sake. Sirs! then speak her fair. 

An’ .straik her cannic wi’ the hair. 

An’ to the muckle house repair, 

Wi’ instant speed, 

spunkie] energetic billiej fellow wad] bet pleugli- 
pettlr] plough-stalf rockin’] smoking wliiltlc] knlfo 

pliskie] trick red wud] stark iiuid pit] put till *t] to it 
kilt] tuck up cannic] gently 
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An’ strive, wi’ a’ your Wit and Lear, 

To get remead. 

yon ill-tongu’d tinkler, Charlie Fox, 

May taunt you wi’ his jeers an’ mocks ; 

But gie him ’t hct, my hearty cocks I 

E’en cowe the caddie ! 

An’ send him to his dicing box 

An’ sportin lady. 

Tell yon guid bliiid o’ auld Boconnock*s 
I’ll be his debt twa mashlum bonnocks. 

An’ drink his health in auld Nansc Tinnock’s,* 
Nine times a week. 

If he some scheme, like tea an’ winnocks. 

Wad kindly seek. 

Could he some commutation broach. 

I’ll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 

He need na fear their foul reproach 
Nor erudition, 

Yon mixtie-maxtic, queer hotch-potch. 

The Coalition. 

Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue ; 

She’s just a devil wi’ a rung; 

An’ if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 

T'ho’ by the neck she should be strung. 

She’ll no desert. 

An’ now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, 

May still your Mithcr’s heart support ye ; 

* A worthy old Tlostoas of the Author’s In Mauchline^ where he 
sometimes studies Politics over a glass of gudo auld Scotch Drink. 

lear] leanilng caddie] varlct mash^im] mlxed-meol 
winnocks] windows raucle] bitter rung] cudgel 
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Then, though a Minister grow clorty. 

An’ kick your phicc. 
Ye'll snaj) your fing<‘rs, poor an’ hearty, 
lielbrc his face. 

God bless your Honors a' your day’s, 

^Vi’ sowps o’ kail an<l brats o’ elaise. 

In spite o' a’ the thievish kacs, 

That haunt St. Jamie's! 
Your humble Poet sings and prays 

While Rah his name is. 


POSTSCUIPT 

Let half-starv’d slaves in warmer skies 
See future W'ines, rieh-eliisfriiig, rise; 

Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies, 

Hut blythe and frisky. 

She eyes her free-born, martial boys, 

Tak alT their Whisky. 

What tlio’ their Pheebus kinder warms, 

While Fragrance blooms and Beauty charms! 
When wretches range, in famish'd swarms. 
The scented groves. 

Or hounded forth, dishonor arms 

In hungry droves. 


Their gun’s a burthen on their shouther; 
They downa bide the stink o’ powthor ; 

Their bauldest thought ’s si hsink’ring swither 
To Stan’ or rin. 
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But brin^ a Scotsman frae his hill, 

Clap in hi» cheek a Hi^liland gill, 

Say, such is royal George's will, 

An’ there’s the foe, 

He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow, 

Nac cauld, faint-hearted doublings tease him; 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees him ; 

Wi’ bluidy hand a weleomftj gies him ; 

An’ when he fa’s, 

His latest draught o’ breathin lea’es him 
In faint huz/.as. 

Sages their solemp ecu may steek. 

An’ raise a philoso[)hic reek. 

An’ physically causes seek, 

In clime an’ season ; 

But tell me WhisUifs name in Greek, 

I'll tell the reason, 

Scotland, my auld, respected Mither! 

Tho’ whiles ye inoistify your leather. 

Till When ye speak, ye aiblins blether ; 

Yet deil mak matter! 

Freedom and xchishif gang thegither! — 

Tak alT your whitter. 

CPU] cyrs stcck] sliut rrek] aniokc aiblins] possibly 
whitter] a lu-arty dranKht 
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A robe of seeming truth and trust 
Hid crafty Observation; 

And secret hung, with poison'd crust. 

The dirk of Defamation: 

A mask that like the gorget show'd. 

Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 

And for a mantle largo and broad 

Ho wrapt him in Religion . — hypocrisy a la mode. 


I 

Upon a simmer Sunday morn. 

When Nature’s face is fair, 

I walked forth to view the corn. 

An’ snuff the caller air. 

The rising sun owrc Galston muirs 
Wi’ glorious light was g1 intin ; 

The hares were hirplin down the furs, 

The lav’rocks they w'ere chantin 

Fu’ sweet that day. 

II 

As lightsomely I glowr’d abroad. 

To see a scene sae gay, 

Tlirec Hizzies, early at the road. 

Cam skclpiii up the way, 

Twa had mantceles o’ dolefii’ black, 

Dut ane wi’ lyart lining ; 

The third, that gacd awee a-back. 

Was in the fashion shining 

Fu’ gay that day. 

caller] cool hirplin] hopping furs] furrows lav'rocks] 
larks glob’d ] gazed hizzies] young women skelping] 
walking briskly lyart] grey gaed] walked awee] a little 
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III 

The appear’d like sisters twin, 

In feature, fofm, an’ claes ! 

Their visage, wither’d, lang, an’ thin. 

An’ sour as ony slacs : 

The thir'd cam up, hap-step-an’-lowp. 

As light as ony lambie. 

An’ wi’ a curchie low did stoop. 

As soon as e’er she saw me, 

Fu’ kind that day. 

IV 

Wi’ bonnet aff, quoth I, ‘Sweet lass, 

I think ye seem to ken me ; 

I’m sure I’ve aten that bonie faee. 

But yet I eanna name ye.’ 

Quo’ she, an’ laiighin as she spak. 

And taks me by the hands, 

‘Ye, for my sake, hac gi’en the feck 
Of a’ the ten commands 

A screed some day. 

V 

‘My name is Fun — your cronie dear. 

The nearest friend ye hac ; 

An’ this is Superstition here. 

An’ that’s Hypocrisy, 

I’m gaun to Mauchline Holy Fair, 

To spend an hour in dailin : 

Gin ye’ll go there, yon runkl’d pair. 

We will get famous laughin 

At them this day.’ 

clacs] cloilics BlacB] Blocs lowp] a jump curchie] 
curtsey fcck] bulk screed] rip daffinj merry-making 
runkl’d] wrinkled 
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VI 

Quoth I, ‘With li’ niy licart, I'll do’t; 

I’ll get iny Sunday's sark on, 

An’ meet you on the holy spot ; 

Faith, we ’sc hae fine remarkin ! ’ 

Then I gacd hainc at crowdic-time 
An’ soon I made me ready ; 

For roads were clad, frac side to side, 

^Vi’ monic a w^‘ary body. 

In droN'es that day. 

VII 

Here farmers gash, in ridin graith 
Gaed hoddin by their cutters; 

There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springin o'er the gutters. 

The lasses, skelpin barelit, thrang, 

In silks an’ scarlets glitter ; 

Wi’ ffiveet-rnilk cheese, in nioiiie a whang, 

An’ farls, bak'd wi' butter, 

Fii' cnimi) that day. 

VIII 

When by the plate we set our nose, 

Wcel heaped up wi’ ha'pence, 

A greedy glowr lilaek Honnet throws, 

An’ we maun draw our tippencc. 

Then in we go to sec the show. 

On ev’ry side they’re gathrin, 

sark] shirt crowdic] iKiriiduo KiihIi] smsihlo Rraith] 
kit hoddin] joRRiiiR biindlt] harrfootod thrang] 

tlirongnd whang] u large slice furls j small cakes crump] 
crisp 
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Some carrying dales, some chairs an’ stools, 
An’ SQtnc arc busy blethrin 

Right loud that day. 


IX 

Here stands a shed to fend the show’rs. 
An’ screen our countra Gentry, 
There, racer Jess^ and twa-three wh-res. 
Are blinkin at the ent^. 

Here sits a raw o’ tittlin’ jades, 

Wi’ heaving breast and bare neck. 
An’ there a batch o’ wabstcr lads, 
Rlackguarding frac Kilmarnock, 

For fun this day. 


X 

Here, some are thinkin on their sins, 
An’ some upo’ their claes ; 

Ane curses feet that fyl’d his shins, 
Anither sighs an’ jirays: 

On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 
Wi’ screw’d up, grace-proud faces ; 
On that a set o’ Chaps at watch. 
Timing winkin on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 


XI 

O happy is that man an’ blest ! 

Nae wonder that it pride him! 

dales] planks bletlirin] talking; nonsense tittlin'] 

whispering ■wabstcr] weaver fyl’d 1 dirtied swatch] 
sample tlirang] busy 
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Wha’s ain dear lass, that he likes best. 
Comes clinkin down beside him ! 

Wi’ arm repos’d on the chair back, 

He sweetly does compose him ; 

Which, by de^ees, slips round her neck. 
An ’s loof upon her bosom, 

Unkend that day. 


XII 

Now a’ the congregation o'er 
Is silent expectation ; 

For Moodic spccls the holy door, 

Wi’ tidings o’ damnation. 

Should HorniCy as in ancient days, 
’Mang sons o’ God present him. 

The vera sight o’ Moodie’s face, 

To’s ain hot hame had sent him 

Wi’ fright that day. 


XIII 

Hear how he clears the points o’ faith 
Wi’ rattlin an’ thumpin ! 

Now meekly calm, now wild in >vrath. 

He’s stampin an’ he’s juinpin! 

His lengthen’d chin, his turn’d-up snout. 

His eldritch squeel and gestures. 

Oh, how they fire the heart devout, 
liike cantharidian plasters. 

On sic a day! 

clinkin] sitting looH palm imkcnd] unnoticed 

speela] climbs ain] own het] hot eldritch] unearthly 
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But, haric ! the tent has chang'd its voice ; 
There's peace and rest nae langcr: 

For a' the real judges rise. 

They canna sit for anger. 

Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals ; 

An’ aff the godly pour in thrangs. 

To gie the jars an’ barrels 

A lift 'chat day. 

XV 

What signifies his barren shine. 

Of moral pow'rs and reason ? 

His Fnglish style, an' gesture fine. 

Are a’ clean out o' season. 

Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan Heathen, 

The moral man he docs define. 

But ne’er a word o’ faith in 

That’s righ^ that day. 


XVI 

In guid time comes an antidote 
Against sic poison'd nostrum ; 

For Pebbles, frae the water-fit. 

Ascends the holy rostrum : 

See, up he’s got the word o’ God, 

An’ meek an’ raim has view’d it. 

While Common-Sense has ta’cn the road,. 
An’ aff, an’ up the Cowgate, 

Fast, fast, that day. 

lolm] privi 


water- fit] river’s mouth 
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XVII 

Wee Miller, nieat the Guard relie »^cs, 

All’ Orthodoxy raiblcs, 

Tho’ in his heart he wool believes 
An’ thinks it auld wives’ fables: 

But, faith! the birkic wants a Manse, 

So, eannily he hums them ; 

Altlio’ his earnal w'it an’ sense 
Like hafllins-ways o’ereomes him 
At times that day. 

xviii 

Now but an’ ben, the Change-house fills, 
Wi’ yill-eaup ComiiicmtHtors : 

Here’s eryin^ out for bakes and gills, 

And there the pint-stowp c^latters ; 

While thiek an’ tbrang, an' loud, an’ lang, 
Wi’ Logic, and wi’ scripture. 

They raise a din, that, in tlic end. 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O’ >vrath that day. 


Leeze me on Drink! it gies us mair. 

Than cither Seliool or College : 

It kindles Wit, it w’aiikens Lair, 

It pangs us fou o’ Knowledge. 

Bc"’t wiiisky gill, or penny wheep. 

Or oiiy stronger potion, 

nlcfltj next r-iiblfsl ]»irkie] frilovv liiiinB] 

humbuf^s liafllin.s] huir but an* bi‘ii| front and l>ack yill- 
caup] ale cup bakes] biseiiiU Icozo mo on] dear to me is 

lair] learning . pangs] crams whoop] small beer 
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It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion. 

By night or day. 

XX 

The lads an’ lasses, blythcly bent 
To mind baith saul an’ bod^. 

Sit round the table, wcel content, 

An’ steer about the toddy. 

On this anc's dress, an’ xhat ane’s Icuk, 
They’re making observations ; 

While some arc cozie i’ the neuk. 

An’ form in assignations 

To meet some day. 

XXI 

But now the L — d's ain trumpet touts, 
Till a’ the hills are rairin, 

An’ celKJCs back return the shouts : 
Black Iluvssell is na spairin : 

His piercing words, like Highhm swords. 
Divide the joints an’ marrc/w; 

Ilis talk o’ Hell, wharc devils dwell, 

Our vera ‘saiils does harrow”’* 

Wi" fright that day. 

XXII 

A vast, uiibottoin'd boundless pit, 

Fill’d foil o’ lowin brunstanc, 

Whasc ragin flame, an’ scorchin heat, 
Wad melt the hardest whun-stanci 
* Slialtespcarc'A Jlamlet. 

kittle] tickle neuk] corner lowin*] burnins 
Btanc] granite 


whun- 
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The half asleep start up wi’ fear, 

An’itiiink they hear it roarin. 

When presently it* does appear 
’Twas but some neebor snorin 

Asleep that day. 

XXIII 

’Twad be owre laiig a tale, to tell 
How mony stories past. 

An’ how they eroaded to the yill, 

When they were a’ dismist : 

How drink gaed round, in cogs an’ caups, 
Amang the furms an’ benches ; 

An’ cheese an’ bread, frac women’s laps. 

Was dealt about in lunohes. 

An’ dawds that day. 

XXIV 

In comes a gaucie, gash Guidwife, 

An’ sits down by the fire. 

Sync draws her kcbbuck an’ her knife, 

The lasses they arc shyer. 

The auld Guidmen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother. 

Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

An’ gi'es them ’t like a tether, 

Fu’ lang that day. 

XXV 

Waesucks ! for him that gets nac lass. 

Or lasses that hac naethingl 

cogs] wooden vessels dawds) lumps gaiicic] JcUy 

syne] then kcbbuck] cheese tether] rope waesucks] 
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Sma^ need has he to say a grace, 

Or melvie his braw claithing! 

O Wives, be mindfu’ ance yoursel 
How bonie lads ye wanted. 

An’ dinna, for a kebbuck-heel, 

Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day I 

XXVI 

Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin’ tow. 

Begins to jow an’ croon ; 

Some swagger hame, the best they dow. 
Some wait the afternoon. 

At slaps the billies halt a blink. 

Till lasses strip, ^their shoon ; 

Wi’ faith an’ hope, an’ love an’ drink. 
They’re a’ in famous tune. 

For crack that day. 

XXVII 

How monie hearts this day converts 
O’ Sinners and o’ Lasses ! 

Their hearts o’ stane gin night are gane. 
As saft as ony flesh is. 

There's some are fou o’ love divine; 

There ’s some are fou o’ brandy ; 

An’ monie jobs that day begin 
May end in Houghmagandie 

Some ithcr day. 

mclvle] soil tow] rope jow] swing croon] toll 
can slaps] gaps blink] moment gin] before 
magandie] fornication 


dow] 
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‘O Prince! O Chief of many thronM Pow’rs, 

That led th’ embattrd Seraphim to war* — milton. 


I 

O THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 

Wha in yon cavern grim and sootic. 

Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstanc cootie. 

To scaud poor wretches! 


II 

Hear me, auld liangicy for a wee, 

An’ let poor damned bodies be ; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gic*, 
K’en to a deil. 

To skclp an’ scaud poor ilogs like me. 
An’ hear us seined ! 


Ill 

Great is thy pow'r, an’ great thy fame ; 

P’ar kend and noted is thy name ; 

An’ tho yon Jowin heiigli ’s thy hamc, 

. Thou travels far ; 

An’, faith! thou’s neither lug nor lame. 

Nor blatc nor scaur. 

Clootie] Hooflo spairsLH] gplaHlica cootie] dish scaud] 

Rcald skclp] slap scaud] strike lowiiij daiiiing heiigli] 
hollow Jjig] backward blatc] bashfid scaur] afraid 
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IV 

Whyles, ranging like a roarin lion, 

For prey, a’ holes an’ corners try in ; 

Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin 
Tirling the kirks ; 

Whyles, in the human bosom pryin. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

V 

I’ve heard my reverend Graunie say. 

In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 

Or where auld-ruin’d castles, gray. 

Nod to the moon, 

Ye fright the nightly Avand’rer’s way 
Wi’ eldritch croon. 

VI 

When twilight did my Graunie summon. 

To say her pray’rs, douce, honest woman ! 

Aft yont the dyke she's hear*’ vou bummin, 
WT eerie drone ; 

Or, rusiliii, thro’ the boortries comin, 

Wi’ heavy groan. 

VII 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 

The stars shot down wi’ skleniin lights, 

Wi* you, mysel, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough ; 

'whylc's] BonLctlmi'a tirling] stripping eldritch] unearthly 
yont] beyond buinnun] luniuning boortries] eiders 

sklentln] slanting ayont] beyond lougli] lake 
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Ye, like a rash-bush, stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sugh. 


VIII 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake. 

Each bristrd hair stood like a stake. 

When, wi’ an eldritch, stoor quaick, quaick, 
Amang the springs, 

Awa ye squatter'd, like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 


IX 

Let warlocks grim, an" wither'd hogs. 
Tell how wV you, on ragweed nags. 
They skim the muirs an* dizzy crags, 
Wi’ wicked speed ; 

And in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 
Owre howkit dead. 


Thence countra wives, wi’ toil an’ pain. 

May plunge an’ plunge the kirn in vain ; 

For, Oh ! the yellow treasure ’s taen 
By witching skill ; 

An’ dawtit, twal-pint Ilaivkie *s gacn 
As yell’s the Bill. 

rash-bush] clump of rushes siigh] moan nlcve] list 
stoor] hSLrsh ragivoofl] ragwort howkit] dug up kim] 
chum dawtit] petted twal] twelve Hawkie] cow 

yell] dry bill] bull 
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XI 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse. 

On young Guidmen, fond, keen, an’ crouse ; 
When the best wark-lume i’ the house. 

By cantraip wit. 

Is instant made no worth a louse, 

Just at the bit. 


XII 

When thowcs dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An’ float the jinglin’ icy-boord. 

Then Water-kelpies havmt the foord. 

By your direction. 

An’ nighted Trav’llers are allur’d 

To their destruction. 


XIII 

An’ aft your moss-traversing Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late an' drunk is : 
The bleczin, curst, mischievous monkies 
Delude his eyes, 

Till in some miry slough he sunk is. 
Ne’er mair to rise. 


XIV 

When Masons' mystic word an’ grip 
In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 

guidmen] inisbands crousc] confident wark-lume] tool 
cantraip] magic bit] crisis thowes] thaws Spunkies] 
will o’ Uio wisps bleezin] blazing 
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Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 
Or, strange to tell! 
The youngest 11 rot her ye wad whip 

Aff straught to hell. 


XV 

I^ang syne, in /IV/cw’s bonic yard, 

When youthfu’ lovers first were pair'd. 
An’ all the Soul of I^ovc they shar’d. 
The raptur’d hour. 
Sweet on the fragrant, llow'ry swaird. 
In shady bow’r: 


XVI 

Then you, yc auld, sniek-drawing dog! 
Ye came to Paradise incog.. 

An’ play'd on man a cursed brogue, 

(Hlaek be your fa’!) 
An’ gied the infant warld a shog, 
’Maist ruin’d a’. 


XVII 

D’ye mind that day, when in a biz/, 

Wi’ rcckit duds, an’ recstit gizz, 

Yc did present your sinoutic phiz 

’Mang better folk, 

An’ sklented on the nuui of IJzz 

Your spitefu’ joke ? 

yard] garden Riii<*kJ latch brogue] trick Bhog] Bhako 
hizz] flurry rcckit] .smoked diid.sj clothoH rerstit] 

gmoke-dried gizz] wig sinoutic] smutty sklented] 

squinted 
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XVIII 

An’ how ye gat. him i’ your thrall, 

An’ brak him out o’ house an’ hal’, 

While scabs an’ botches did him gall, 

Wi’ bitter claw, 

And lows’d his ill-tongu’d, wicked Scawl, 

Was warst ava ? 

XIX 

But a’ your doings to rehearse. 

Your wily snares an’ fechtin’ fierce. 

Sin’ that day Michael* did you pierce, 

Down to this time, 

Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 


XX 

An’ now, a!ild Cloots, I ken ye ’re thinkin, 
A certain Bardie ’s raiitin, drinkin, 

Some luckless hour will send him linkin 
To your bL ck pit ; 

But, faith ! he’ll turn a corner jinkin, 

An’ cheat you yet. 


XXI 

But, fare you weel, auld Nickie-hen! 

O wad yc tak a thought an’ men’ ! 

Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken- — 

Still hae a stake- - 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Ev’n for your sake 1 
• Vh!p Milton, Hook VI. 

loAVB'd] looBf'd soawlj st'olding ava] of all fechtin*] 
fighting ding] beat Lallan] liOwland linkin] hurrying 
jinkin] dodging nibliiiH] perhaps wac] sail 
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THE DEATH AND.DYING WORDS OP POOR 
jIfAH.IE, 

The Author’s only Pet Yqwe 

AN UNCO MOURNFU’ TALE 

As MailUy an’ her lambs thcgither, 

Were ae day nibblin’ on the tether. 

Upon her cloot she coost a hitch. 

An’ owre she warsl’d in the ditch: 

There, groaning, dying, she did lie. 

While Hughoc he cam doytin by. 

Wi’ glowrin’ een an’ lifted ban’s, 

Poor Hughoc* like a statue stan’s ; 

He saw her days were near hand ended. 

But, waes my heart ! he could na mend it ! 

He gaped wide, but nacthing spak ; 

At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu’ case ! 

My dying words attentive hear. 

An’ bear them to my Master dear. 

‘Tell him, if e’er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 

O, bid him never tie them mair 
Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp or hair ! 

But ca’ them out to park or hill, 

Aiy let them wander at their will: 

So may his flock increase, an’ grow 
To scores o’ lambs, an’ packs o’ woo’ ! 

* A nclbor lierd>callaii. 

MaUlc] Molly yowe] ewo cloot] hoof coost] cast 
warsl’d] floundered doytin] doddering gloiKTin'] staring 

waes] a]as 'gear] money 
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'Tell him, he was a Master kin’, 

An’ ay s^as guid to me and mine ; 

An' now my dying charge I gie him, 

My helptless lambs I trust them wV him. 

' O, bid him save their harmless lives, 

Frac dogs, an’ tods, an’ butchers’ knives! 

But gie them guid cow-milk their fill. 

Till they be lit to lend themsel ; 

An’ tent them duly, e’eit an’ morn, 

Wi’ teats o’ hay, an’ ripps o’ com. 

‘ An’ may they never learn the gaets 
Of ither vile, w’anrestfu’ pets! 

To slink thro’ slaps, an’ reave an’ steal. 

At stacks o’ pease, or stocks o’ kail. 

So may they, like their great Forbears, 

For monie a year come thro’ the sheers : 

So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 

An’ bairns greet for them when they’re dead. 

‘ My poor toop-lamb, my son an’ heir, 

O, bid him breed him up wi’ care ! 

An’ if he live to be a beast, 

To pit some bavins in his breast ! 

An’ warn him, what I winna name. 

To stay content wi’ yowes at hame ; 

An’ no to rin an’ wear his cloots. 

Like ither mcnseless, graceless brutes. 

‘An’ iiicst my yozmCj silly thing, 

Gude keep thee frae a tether string! 

tods] foxes teats] small quantities ripps] handfuls gaets] 
habits wanrestfu’] restless slaps] breaches greet] cry 
toop] tup haviiis] good manners mcnseless] unmannerly 

yoMde] ewekln 
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O, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ oiiy blast it,- moorland toop; 

But aye keep mind to moop an’ mcll, 

Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel! 

‘And now, my bairns, wi’ my last breath, 
I lea’e my blessin wi’ you baith: 

An’ when you think upo’ your Mithcr, 

Mind to be kin’ to anc anither. 

f 

‘Now, honest Ilughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my Master a* my tale ; 

An’ bid him burn this eiirsed tether. 

An’, for thy pains, tliou’se get my blather.’ 

This said, ])oor Mailie turn'd her head. 
And clos’d her een amang the dead. 


POOH MAILIK'S KI.KOY 

Laiviknt in rhyme, laniciit in prose, 

Wi’ saut tears trickling down your nose ; 

Our Bardic’s fate is at a close, 

Past a’ rernead ; 

The last sad cape-stane o’ his woes ; 

Poor Mailie' s dead! 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear, 

That could sac bitter draw the tear, 

Or mak our Bardie, dowic, wear 

The mourning weed; 

He ’s lost a friend and ncebor dear. 

In Mailie dead. 

moop] nibblu rnoll] mix blatlicr] bladder 

Baiitlsalt* warl's] world's gear] posscRslons dowie] 
drooping 
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Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him ; 

A lan^ ^alf-mile slie could descry him ; 

Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 

She ran wi’ speed : 

A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh him, 
Than Mailie dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o' sense. 

An’ could behave herself wi’ mense : 

I’ll say ’t, she never brak a fence. 

Thro’ thievish greed. 

Our Bardic, lanely, keeps the Spence 
Sin Mailie ’s dead. 

Or, if he wanders up the howe. 

Her living iina^je in her yotve. 

Comes bleating to him, owre the knowe. 

For bits o’ bread ; 

An’ down the briny pearls rowc 
For Mailie dead. 

She was nac get o’ moorland tips, 

Wi’ taw ted ket, an’ hairy hips ; 

For her forbears were broiighc in ships 
Frac yont the Tweed: 

A bonnier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips 
Than Mailie^s dead. 

Wac worth the man wlia first did shape 

That vile wanchancie thing — a rape! 

It maks guid fellows girn an’ gape, 

Wi’ chokin dread ; 

An’ Robin's bonnet wave wi’ crape. 

For Mailie dead. 

toun] fainn monsc] tnct Bi)rnec] parlour howc] 

hollow knowe] knoll rowe] roll set] bom tips] tups 
tanted] matted ket] fleece fleesh] fleece clips] shears 
wae worth] woe befall wanchancie] unlucky rape] rope 
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O, a’ ye Bards on bonie Doon / 

An' wha on Ayr your chanters tyne ! 

Come, join the melancholious croon 
O’ Robin's reed! 

His heart will never get aboon ! 

His Mailie 's dead ! 

EPISTLE TO JAMES SMITH 

'Friendship! my» tcrious cement of the soul! 

Sweet’ner of Life, and solder of Society! 

I owe thee much * blair. 

Dear Smith, the sleest, pawkic thief, 

That e'er attempted stealth or rief. 

Ye surely hae some warlqek-brecf 

Owrc human hearts ; 

For ne’er a bosom yet was prief 

Against your arts. 

For me, I swear by sun an' moon. 

And ev'iy' star that blinks aboon. 

Ye’ve cost me twenty pair of shoon 

Just gaun to sec you ; 

And cv’ry ither pair that ’s done, 

Mair ta’en I’m wi’ you. 

'^at auld capricious carlin. Nature, 

To mak amends for scrimpit stature. 

She ’s turn’d you off, a human creature 
On her first plan ; 

And in her freaks, on ev’ry feature. 

She’s wrote, the Man. 

aboon] above 

slccHt] slyest pawkic] artful rlrfj plunder M-arlock-brccf] 
wizard power prlcf] proof aboon] nlx)vc carlin] old woman 
scrimpit] scanned 
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Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 

My barmie noddle ’s working prime. 

My fancy yerkit up sublime 

Wi’ hasty summon : 

Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 

To hear what’s cornin’ ? 

Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash ; 

Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfu’ cash; 
Some rhyme to court t]^e countra clash, 

An’ raise a din ; 

For me, an aim I never fash ; 

I rhyme for fun. 

The star that rules my luckless lot. 

Has fated me Jthe russet coat. 

An’ damn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But in requit, 

Has blest me wi’ a random shot 
O’ countra wit. 

This while my notion ’s taen a sklent. 

To try my fate in guid, ble^k prent; 

But still, the mair I’m that way bent. 

Something cries, ^Hoolie! 

‘I rede you, honest man, tak tent! 

‘Ye’ll shaw your folly. 

‘There’s ither poets, much your betters, 

Far seen in Greeks deep men o’ letters, 

Hae thought they had ensur'd their debtors, 
A’ future ages; 

Now moths deform in shapeless tatten. 

Their unknown pages.’ 

barmie] frothing noddle] head fash] bother about 
sklent] turn rede] warn tent] care 
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Then farewcl hopes o’ laurel-boughs, 

To garland niy, poetic brows ! 

Henceforth I’ll rove where busy ploughs 
Arc whistling tlirang. 

An’ teach the lancly heights an’ howes 
My rustic sang. 

1*11 wander on wi’ tent less heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 

Till fate sliall snjip the brittle thread ; 

Then, all unknown. 

I’ll lay me Avith th’ inglorious dead, 

Forgot and gone ! 

But why o' death begin a tale ? 

Just now we’re living soimd and hale, 

Then top and maintop croud the sail, 

Heave Care o'er-side! 

And large, before Knjoyment's gale. 

Let’s tak the tide. 

Tills life, sac far’s I understand. 

Is a’ enchanted fairy land. 

Where Pleasure is tlie Magic Wand, 

That, wielded right, 

Maks Hours like Minutes, hand in hand. 
Dance by fu’ light. 

The magic-Avand then let us wield ; 

For, ance that liAe-aiid-forty ’s speel’d. 

Sec crazy, Aveary, joyless Kikl, 

Wi’ wrinkl’d face, 

Comes hostin, hirplin owre the field, 

W'i’ creepin pace. 

thranf(] busily huwt's] liollows tcntlcss] careless 

speel'dl climbiHl hostin] cout^hing hirplin] limping 
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When ancc lifers day draws near the gloamin. 

Then fareweel vacant careless roamin ; 

An’ fareweel ehccrfu’ tankards foamin. 

An’ social noise ; 

An’ fareweel dear, deluding womariy 
The joy of joys ! 

<3 lafc! how pleasant is thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning! 

Cold-pausing Caution's lesson seorning. 

We frislc away. 

Like school-boys, at th’ expected warning. 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here. 

We eye the ro.tc upon the brier. 

Unmindful that the thorn is near, 

Among the leaves ; 

And tho’ the puny wound ai>pear, 

Short while it grieves. 

Some, lucky, find a How'ry spot. 

For which they never toil’ci nor swat ; 

They drink the sweet and eat the fat. 

But care or i>ain ; 

And, haply, eye the barren hut 

AVith high disdain. 

W^ith steady aim, sonic Fortune chase; 

Keen hope <loes ev’ry sinew brace ; 

Thro’ fair, thro’ foul, they urge the rhee. 

And seize the prey; 

Then eanie, in some cozic place, 

They close the day. 


swat] sweate<l 


canie] gently 
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And others, like your humble servan’. 

Poor wights 1 i^ae rules nor roads observin ; 

To right or left, eternal swcrvin, ' 

They zig zag on ; 

Till curst with age, obscure an’ starvin, 

They aftcn groan. 

Alas! what bitter toil an’ straining — 

But truce with peevish, poor complaining! 

Is fortune’s fickle Luna waning ? 

ii’en let her gang! 

Beneath what light she has remaining. 

Let ’s sing our sang. 

My pen I here fling to the door, 

And kneel, ‘Ye Powers!’ and warm implore, 
‘Tho’ I should wander Terra o’er. 

In all her climes. 

Grant me but this, I ask no more, 

Ay rowth o’ rhymes. 

‘ Gie dreeping roasts to countra Lairds, 

Till icicles hing frae their beards ; 

Gie fine braw clacs to fine Life-guards, 

And Maids of Honor! 

And yill an’ whisky gie to Cairds, 

Until they sconner. 

A Title, Dempster merits it ; 

A Garter gie to Willie Pitt; 

Gia wealth to some be-ledger’d Cit, 

In cent, per cent. 

But gie me real, sterling Wit, 

And I’m content. 

rowth] plenty claes] clothes ylll] ale cairds] tinkers 

sconner] sicken 
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‘While ye are pleasM to keep me hale. 
I’ll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 

Be ’t waier-‘hroeey or muslin-kail^ 

Wi’ chearfu’ face. 

As lang’s the Muses dinna fail 

To say the grace.’ 

An anxious e’e I never throws 
Behint my lug, or by my nose ; 

I jouk beneath Misfortune’s blovrs 
As wcel's I may ; 

Sworn foe to Sorrow, Care, and l^rose, 
I rhyme away. 

0 ye douce folk, that live by rule. 
Grave, tidcless«blooded, calm and cool. 
Compar’d wi’ you — O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool. 
Your lives, a dyke! 

Nae hair-brain’d, sentimental traces 
In your unletter’d, nameles.> faces ! 

In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray. 

But, gravissimo, solemn basses 
Ye hum away. 

Ye are sae graven nae doubt ye’re wise; 
Nae fcrly tho’ ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stain boys. 
The rattliii squad : 

1 see you upward cast your eyes — 

— ^Ye ken the road. 


watcr-broBc] meal and water muslin-kall] thin broth lugl 
ear jouk] durk douce] sedate ferlyl, wonder 
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Whilst I — but I shall haud me there — 

Wi’ you I’ll S(3arce gang ony xvhere — 

Then, Jamie, 1 shall say nae mair, 
liut quat my sang, 

Content wi’ Yon to mak a pair, 

Wliare’er I gang. 

TIIK VISION 

1>UAN FIRST* 

Tiik sun had olos'<l the winter day. 

The Curlers quat their roaring play. 

An’ hunger’d Maiikin taen her way 
kail-yards green. 

While faithless snaws ilk step betray 
Wliare she has been. 

The Thresher's weary flinffin-tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me ; 

And when the Day had clos'd his e'e. 

Far i’ the West, 

Ben i’ the Spence, right j)ensivelic, 

I gacd to rest. 

There, lanely, by the iiiglc-eheck, 

I sat and cy'd the spewing reck, 

That fill'd, wi’ hoast-provoking smcck. 

The auld, clay biggin ; 

An’ heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin. 

* Duan^ a term of OHsiun'H for tlio (liffi'rontdlviHions of a digrea- 
-alve Poem. See his Cath-Lotla, vol. 2, of M'Piicrson’s translation. 

hand] hold quat] quit 

quat] quitted Maukiii] hare ilk] each flingin-tree] flail 
Ice-lang] live-lung hen] through spcncc] parlour reek] 
smoke hoast] cough smeek] smoke Idggin] building 
rat ton] rat 
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All in this mottle, misty clime, 

I backiyard musM on wasted time. 

How I had spfent my youthfu’ prime, 

And done nae-thing. 

But stringin blethers up in rhyme. 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 

I might, by this, hac led a market. 

Or strutted in a Bank an’ clarkit 
My cash -account : 

While here, half-mad, half- fed, half-sarkit. 

Is a’ th’ amount. 

I started, mutt'ring, blockhead! coof! 

And heav’d on high my waiikit loof, 

To swear by a’ yon starry roof. 

Or sonic rash aith. 

That I, henceforth, would be rhf^rne-proof 
Till iny last breath — 

When, click! the string the snick did draw: 
And, jec! the door gacd to +he wa' ; 

And by my inglc-lowe I saw, 

Now bleezin bright, 

A tight, outlandish Ilizzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt, I held my whisht ; 

The infant aith, half-form’d, was crusht; 

I glowr’d as ceric ’s I’d been dusht 
In some wild glen ; 

When sweet, like modest Worth, she blusht. 
And stepped ben. 

mottic] dusty blothors] nonsmsc sarkit ] shirted coof] 
ninny wnuklt] homy loofj palm aith] oath snick] 

latch lowc] flame hizzio] youne woman whisht] peace 
glowr'd] stared dusht] pushed against 
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Green, slender, leaf-clad Holly-boughs 

Were twisted ,>^acefu’, round he^ brows — 

I took her for some Scottish Muse^ 

By that same token ; 

An’ come to stop those reckless vows, 

Wou’d soon been broken. 

A ‘hare-brain'd, sentimental trace’ 

Was strongly marked in her face ; 

A wildly- witty, iristic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 

Her eye, ev’n turn’d on empty space. 

Beam’d keen with Honor. 

Down flow’d her robe, a tartan sheen, 

Till half a leg was scrimpfy seen ; 

And such a leg! my bonie Jean 

Could only peer it ; 

Sae straught, sae taper, tight and clean, 
Nanc else came near it. 

Her Mantle large, of greenish hue. 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 

Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, threw 
A lustre grand ; 

And seem’d, to rny astonish’d view, 

A zee// known Land. 

Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 

Th^re, mountains to the skies were tost: 

Here, tumbling billows mark’d the coast. 
With surging foam ; 

There, distant shone Art’s lofty boast. 

The lordly dome. 


scrimply] barely 
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Here, Doon pour’d down his far-fetch’d floods ; 

There well-fed Irwine stately thuds : 

Auld hermit Ayr staw thro’ his woods. 

On to the shore ; 

And many a lesser torrent scuds. 

With seeming roar. 

Low, in a sandy valley spread, 

An ancient Borough rear’d her head ; 

Still, as in Scottish stor^ read, 

She boasts a Race 

To ev’ry nobler virtue bred. 

And polish’d grace. 

By stately'' tow*r or palace fair, 

Or ruins pendent in the air. 

Bold stems of Heroes, here and there 
I could discern ; 

Some seem VI to muse, some seem’d to dare. 
With feature stern. 

My heart did glowing transport feel, 

To see a Race* heroic wheel. 

And brandish round the deep-dy’d steel 
In sturdy blows ; 

While back-recoiling seem’d to reel 
Their Suthron foes. 

His country’s saviour, t mark him i^ell! 

Bold Richardton'sX heroic swell ; 

* The Wallaces. t William Wallace, 

t Adam Wallace of Richard ton, cousin to the Immortal Preserver 
of Scottish Independence, 
staw] stole 
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The cliicf on Sark* who glorious fell, 
In high command ; 
AikI lie whom ruthless Fiites expel 
Ilis native land. 


There, where a sceptred Pictish shadef 
Stalk'd round his ashes lowly laid, 

I mark'd a martial race, portray’d 
In colours strong; 
Bold, soldicr-ft^atur'd, undismay’d 
They strode along. 

JThro’ many a wild, romantic grove. 
Near many a hermit-faney'd cove, 

(Fit haunts for Friendsliip or for Love, 
In musing mood). 

An aged Jadge^ I sa\v him rove, 
Dispensing good. 


§\Vith deep-struck reverential awe 
The learned Sire and Son I saw. 

To Nature's (iod and Nature's law 

They gave their lore, 

This, all its source and end to draw, 

That, to adore. 

• Wallace, I.ainl of f.'rai^ii*, who wan .sfcoiid in command, under 
Douglas Earl of Ormond, at the famous battle on the banks of 
Sark, fought anno 1448. That glf)iir)iis victory was principally 
owing to tlic judicious conduct and iiitn'pid valour of the gallant 
Laird of Craigie, ulio dicil of liis wounds alti'r the action. 

t Coilu.s, King of tlu* IMcts, from whom the district of Kyle is 
said to take its name, lies huried, .as tradition says, lu^ar the family- 
seat of the Montgomeries of Coilsiield, wlicre ids burial-place is 
still shown. 

t Barskimiiiing, the seat of the I/)rd .Just ice Clerk. 

§ Catrine, the scat of the late Doctor, and present Professor 
Stewart. 
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Brifdo7i*s brave ward* I well could spy 

Beneath old Scoturs smilinj^ eye ; 

Who eaird on P^ame, low standing by. 
To hand him on. 

Where many a Patriot-name on high 
And Hero shone. 

nUAX SLCCONl) 

With musing-deep, astonish’d stare, 

I view'd the lieav'nly-sqpming Eair; 

A whisp'ring throb did Avitness bear 
Of kindred sweet, 

When witli an elder Sister's air 

She did me greet. 

‘All Imil! my <wn inspired Bard! 

In me thy native Muse regard ! 

Nor longer mourn thy fate is hard. 
Thus ])oorly low! 

I come to give thee such reward 
^Vs we bestow'. 

‘Know, the great Genius Om. this I^and 

Has many a light, aerial band. 

Who, all beneath his high command, 

1 larmoniously , 

As Arts or Arms they understand. 
Their labours ply. 

‘They Scotians race among them share 

Some fire the Soldier on to tlare. 

Some rouse the Patriot up to bare 
Corruption's heart : 

Some teach the Bar<l, a darling care, 
The tuneful art. 


• Colonel Fullarton. 
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swelling floods of reeking gore, 
They ardent, -kindling spirits pour ; 

Or, ’mid the venal Senate’s roar) 

They, sightless, stand. 

To mend the honest Patriot-lore, 

And grace the hand. 

‘And when the Bard, or hoary Sage, 
Charm or instruct the future age. 

They bind the wild. Poetic rage. 

In energy. 

Or point the inconclusive page 
Full on the eye. 

‘Hence Fullarton, the br^ve and young; 
Hence Dempster^s zeal-inspired tongue ; 
Hence sweet, harmonious Beattie sung 
His ‘Minstrel lays’ ; 

Or tore, with noble ardour stung. 

The Sceptic's bays. 

‘To lower orders are assign’d 
The humbler ranks of Human-kind, 

The rustic Bard, the lab’ring Hind, 

The Artisan ; 

All chusc, as various they’re inclin’d 
The various man. 

‘When yellow waves the heavy grain. 

The threat’ning storm some, strongly, rein 
Some teach to meliorate the plain. 

With tillage-skill ; 

And some instruct the Shepherd-train, 
Blythe o’er the hill. 
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‘ Some hint the Lover’s harmless wile ; 
Some gfaxse the Maiden’s artless smile : 
Some soothe the Lab’rer’s weary toil. 

For humble gains. 

And make his cottage-scenes beguile 
His cares and pains. 

‘Some, bounded to a district-space, 
Gxplorc at large Man’s infant race, 

To mark the cmbryotic "trace 

Of rustic Bard; 

And careful note each op’ning grace, 

A guide and guard. 

‘ Of these am I^Coila my name ; 

And this district as mine I claim. 

Where once the Campbells y chiefs of fame. 
Held ruling pow'r : 

I mark’d thy embryo tuneful flame, 

Thy natal hour. 

‘With future hope, I oft would gaze. 
Fond, on thy little early ways, 

Thy rudely caroll’d, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes. 

Fir’d at the simple, artless lays. 

Of other times. 

‘1 saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 

Or when the North his fleecy store 

Drove thro’ the sl^> 

I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar 

Struck thy youngj^eye. 
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‘ Or when the deep ^yreen-niantrd Karth 
Warm eherish'tl ev'ry llow’ret’s bjrth, 

And joy and inusie pouring forth 
In ev’ry grove, 

I saw tliee eye the gcn'ral mirtii 

With boundless love. 

‘When ripeiiM fields, and azure skies. 

Call'd forth the Reaper's rustling noise, 

I saw thee leave their ev'ning joys. 

And lonely stalk. 

To vent thy bosom's swelling rise, 

In pensive walk. 

‘When youthful Love, waim-blusliing strong, 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 

Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Tir adored Name, 

I taught thee how to pour in song, 

I’o soothe thy llarne. 

‘I saw thy pulse’s maddening play. 

Wild send thee Pleasure’s devious way. 
Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 

Ry l*assion driven ; 

But yet the that led astray 

Was light from Heaven. 

‘ I taught thy manners-painting strains. 

The loves, the ways of simple swains. 

Till now, o'er all my wide domains 
Thy fame extends ; 

And some, the pride of Coiln\ plains. 
Become thy friends. 
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‘Thou canst not learn, nor can I show. 

To p%int with Thomson's landscape glow ; 

Or wake the bosom-melting throe. 

With Shenstone's art: 

Or pour, with Gray^ the moving flow 
Warm on the heart. 

‘Yet all beneath th’ unrivall’d Rose, 

The lowly Daisy sweetly blows ; 

Tho’ large the forest’s Monarch throws 
Ilis army shade. 

Yet green the juicy Hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 

•Then nevcr«inurinur nor repine; 

Strive in tliy liuinble sphere to shine ; 

And, trust me, not mine, 

Nor King's regard. 

Can give a bliss i)*ermatehing thine, 

A rustic Hard. 

‘To give iny eoiinsels all in one. 

Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 

Preserve the Dignity of JMan, 

With soul erect; 

And trust the Unii'ersal Plan 

Will all protect. 

^ And ivcar thou this'' — she solemn said,' 

And bound the Holly round my head: 

The polish'd leaves, and berries red, 

Did rustling play ; 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 
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HALLOWEEN* 

The following Poem will, by many Readers, be well enough 
understood ; but for the sake of those who are unacquainted 
with the manners and traditions of the country where the 
scene is cast, Notes are added to give some account of the 
principal Charms and Spells of that night, so big with 
Prophcscy to the Peasantry in the West of Scotland. The 
passion of prying into Futurity makes a striking part of the 
history of Human Nature in its rude state, in all ages and 
nations ; and it may bo sqme entertainment to a philosophic 
mind, if any such should honour the Author with a perusal, 
to see the remains of it, among the more unenlightened in our 
own. BURNS. 

‘Yes!l et the Rich deride, the Proud disdain 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than alPtho gloss of art.* 

GOT.DSMITH. 


1 

Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Dozvnansf dance, 

Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coursers prance ; 

Or for Colean the route is ta’en. 

Beneath the moon’s pale beams ; 

There, up the Cov€% to stray an’ rove 
Amang the rocks an’ streams 

To sport that night. 

* Is thought to be a night when Witches, Devils, and other 
mischief-making beings are all abroad on tiie.ir baneful, midnight 
errands; particularly those aerial people, the Fairies, are said, on 
that night, to liold a grand Anniversary. 

t Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills. In the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient scat of the Earls of Cassilis. 

X A noted cavern near Colcan-house, called the Cove of Colean : 
which, as well as Cassilis Dowuans, Is famed, in country story, for 
being a favourite haunt of fairies, 
lays] postiirqr 
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II 

Amang the bonnie, winding banks 
Where Boon rins, wimplin, clear, 

Where bruck* ancc rul’d the martial ranks. 
An’ shook his Carrick spear, 

Some merry, friendly, countra folks. 

Together did convene. 

To bum their nits, an’ pou their stocks, 

An’ haud their Halhjween 

Fu’ blythe that night. 

III 

The lasses feat, an’ cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they’re fine ; 

Their faces blytvhe, fu’ sweetly kythe. 

Hearts leal, an’ warm, an’ kin’ : 

The lads sae trig, wi’ w’ooer-babs, 

Weel knotted on their garten. 

Some unco blate, an’ some wi’ gabs. 

Gar lasses hearts gang startin 

Whyles fast at night. 

IV 

Then first and foremost, thro’ the kad. 

Their maun a’ be sought ance ; 

* The famous family of that name, the ancestors of Robert, the 
great deliverer of his country, were Earls of Carrick. 

t The first ceremony of Halloween is pulling each a Stock, or 
plant of kail. They must go out, hand in liaiid, with eyes shut, and 
pull the first they meet with: its being big or little, straight or 
crooked, is prophetic of the size and shape of tlie grand object of 
all their spells — the liusband or wife. If any yird, or earth, stick to 
the root, that is or fortune, and the taste of the ctMne, that 

Is, the heart of tlio stem, is indicative of the natural temper and 

wimplin] winding nits] nuts pou] pull stocks] cabbage 
plants feat] spruce kythe] show leal] loyal wooer- 
babs] love-knots garten] garters unco] very blate] shy 
gabs] talk gar] make whyles] somctlinci^ 
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Tlio}^ stock tti^oir con, an’ ^raip an’ wale, 
For nnickle 'anes an’ strau^li^. ancs. 

Poor hav'rol Will fell alT the drift. 

An’ wandered throufrh the Bmv-h'(iil, 

An' pou't, for want o’ better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow’t that ni<;ht. 

V 

Then, straii/;rlif or crooked, yirtl or nane, 
They roar an' cry a’ throu'ther; 

The vera wce-thiiigs, toddlin, rin 
Wi* stocks out-owre their shoiithcr; 

An’ gif the custoc's sweet or sour, 

Wi' joctelegs they taste them ; 

Sync eoziely, al)oon the door, 

Wi’ eannie care, they've ]>lae'd them 
To lie that night. 


The lasses staw frac ’inang them a’, 

T<) pou their stalks o’ corn ;♦ 

Rut Hab slips out, an' jinks about, 

Rehint the inueklc thorn: 

disposition. Lastly, tlio st<*ms, or, to civt* thrm their ordinary 
appellation, tlu' r«/<fx, are plarrd stMiiewiii'n* above the head of the 
door; and the Christian narnos of the profile whom chance brings 
into the house are, arconiliig to the priority of placing the runts, 
the names in riiie.stloii. 

• TheyKOt<i tin- barnyanl and pull eaeh, at three several times, 
a stalk ofHbits. If tlir thiol stalk wants the tap-pickle, that is, the 
grain at the top of the stalk, the party in question will come to the 
marriage-bed anything but a Maid. 

sleek] shut een]e>es graiplgnipc wale] choose mucklo] 
big straught] straight hav’rel] ftxilish bow-kali] cabbage 
pou’t] pulled liow't] bent throii’ther) pell-mell Joctelegs] 
clasp-knives syne] then abooii] above cunnic] prudent 
staw] stole « jinks] dcxlges 
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He grippct Nelly hard an’ fast ; 

Jjoud skirl’d a’ the lasses; 

But her Utp-jrickle maist was lost 
When kiutlin in the Fause-house* 

Wi’ him that night. 

VTI 

The aiild (iiiidwife’s weel-hoordct nits\ 

Are round an’ round divided, 

An’ mony lads’ an’ lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 

Some kindle, eouthic, side by side. 

An’ burn thegithcr trimly ; 

Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride. 

And jump out-owre the eliimlie 

Fu' high that niglit. 

VIII 

Jean slips in iwa wi’ tentie e’e ; 

Wha ’twas, she wadna tell ; 

But this is Jockj an’ this is ■ e. 

She says in to hersel: 

He blecz’d owre her, an’ she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part ; 

’Till, fuff! he started up the him. 

An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart 

To see ’t that night. 

• When tho corn in in a doubtful state, by being too green, or 
wet, tlic Btack-buiUlcr, by lucaiis of old liiiibor, S:c., makes a.largo 
apartment in Ida stack, with :in opening in the side which is fairest 
exposed to the wind; this he calls a Fause-houxe. 

t lluming the nuts is a favourite charm. They name dl and 
lass to each particular nut, as they lay them in the lire, and uocord- 
ingly as they burn quietly together, or start from beside one 
another, the course and issue of the Courtship will bo. 

kliitlln] cuddling couthie] comfortably tentie] watcliful 
him] ehiinney 
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IX 

Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runU 
Was brunt vfV primsie Mallie ; 

An’ Mallie, nae doubt, took the drunt. 
To be compar’d to Willie ; 

Mall’s nit lap out wi’ pridefu’ fling. 
An’ her ain fit it brunt it ; 

While Willie lap, an’ swoor by jing, 
’Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 


X 

NeU had the Fause-house'in her min’. 
She pits hcrsel an’ Hob in ; 

In loving blccze they sweetly join, 
’Till white in ase they’re sobbin : 
Nell’s heart was dancin at the view. 
She whisper’d Rob to leuk for ’t: 
Rob, stowlins, prie’d her bonie mou, 
Fu’ cozie in the neuk for ’t. 

Unseen that night. 


XI 

But Merran sat behint their backs. 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 

She lea’es them gashing at their pracks. 

An’ slips out by hersel: 

brunt] burned primsie] demure drunt] huff lap] 
leapt ase] ashes stowlins] by stealth prlo*d] tasted 
neuk] comer gasliing] chatting cracks] talks 
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She thro’ the yard the nearest taks. 

An’ to the kiln she goes then, 

An’ dar&ins grapit for the banks. 

And in the blue-clue* throws then. 

Right fear’t that night. 


XII 

An’ aye she win’t, an’ aye she swat, 
I wat she made nac jaukin ; 

’Till something held within the pat, 
Guid L — d ! but she was quakin ! 
But whether ’twas the Deil himscl. 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’, 

Or whether it ^as Andrew Bell, 

She did na wait on talkin 

To spier that night. 


XIII 

Wee Jenny to her Grannie sftys, 

‘ Will ye go wi’ me. Grannie ? 

I’ll eai the applet at the glass, 

I gat frae uncle Johnie ’ : 

• Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must strictly 
observe these directions: Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and, 
darkling, throw into the pot, a clue of bine yam ; wind it in a new 
clue off the old one ; and, towards the latter end, something will 
hold the thread: demand, wha haud»t i.e. who holds; and answer 
will be returned from the kiln-pot, by naming the Christian' and 
Simamc of your future Spouse. 

t Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass ; eat ap apple 
before it, and some traditions say, you should comb yom Jiair all 
the time ; the face of your conjugal companion, to be, will be seen 
In the glass, as If peeping over your shoulder. 

bauks] cross-beams win't] wound swat] sweated 

Jaukin] trifling spier] inquire 
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She fuff't her pipe wi’ sic a lunt, 

In wrath she wa4 sae vap'rin, 
She notic’t na, an aizlc brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 

Out thro’ that night. 


XIV 

'Ye little Skclpie-limmer's face! 

I daur you try sie sport in. 

As seek the foul Thief ony place, 

For him to spae your fortune : 

Nae doubt but ye may get a si^ht! 

Cireat cause ye hae to fear it ; 

For monie a anc has gotten a fright, 
An’ liv’d an’ di’d delceret, 

On sic a night. 


XV 

Ac llairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I inind’t as wccl’s yestreen, 

I was a gilpcy then. I’m sure 
I was na past fyftccn: 

The Simmer had been cauld an’ wat. 
An stuff was unco green ; 

An’ aye a rantin kirn we gat, 

An’ just on Halloween 

It fell that night. 


lunt] smoke alzle] cinder woract] worsted skclple- 
limmer] minx spae] tell delet'rct] marl hairst] harvest 
Kilpey] young girl rantin] rollicking kirn] harvest 

home 
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‘ Our StiBble-rig was Rab M‘Graen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 

His Sin gat Eppie Sim wi’ wean. 

That liv’d in Achmacalla: 

He gat hemp-seed,* I mind it wcel. 

An’ he made unco light o’t ; 

But monie a day was by himsel. 

He was sa sairly frighted 

That vera night.’ 

XVII 

Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck, 

An’ he swoor by his conscience. 

That he could s/tw hemp-seed a peck ; 

For it was a’ but nonsense. 

The auld guidman raught down the pock. 

An’ out a handfu’ gied him ; 

Syne bad him slip frae ’inang the folk. 
Sometime when nae ane see’d him. 

An’ try’t that night. 

XVIII 

He marches thro’ amang the stacks, 

Tho’ he was something sturtin ; 

• Steal out unpcrceivtHi, and sow a handful of hemp-seed; 
harrowing it with anytliiiie you can conveniently draw after you. 
Repeat, now and tlien, ‘Hemp-seed I saw tliee, hemp-seed I maw 
thee ; and him (or her) that is to be my true-love, come after me and 
pou thee.’ Ixx)k over your left shoulder, and you wilP see the 
appearance of the person invoked, in the attitude of pulling, Jiemp. 
Some traditions say, *come after me, and shaw thee,’ that is,.thow 
thyself; in which case it simply appears. Others omit the harrow- 
ing, and say, 'come after me and harrow thee.’ 

stibble-rig] leading reaper sinj son wean] child by 
himsel] beside himself sairly] sorely fechtin] fighting 

saw] sow raught] ^t pock] bag sturtin] seared 

515 ' D 
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The graip he. for a harrow taks, 

An’ haurls kt his curpin : 

An’ ev’ry now an’ then, he says, 
‘Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 

An’ her that is to be my lass. 
Come after me, and draw thee 
As fast this night.’ 


XIX 

He whistl’d up Lord Lennox* inarch. 
To keep his courage cheary ; 

Altho’ his liair began to arch. 

He was sae fley’d an’ eerie : 

Till presently he hears a squeak. 

An’ then a grane an’ gruntle ; 

He by his shouthcr gae a keek, 

An’ tumbl’d wi’ a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 


XX 

He roar’d a horrid murder-shout. 

In dreadfu’ desperation ! 

An’ young an’ auld came rinnin out. 

An’ hear the sad narration ; 

He swoor ’twas hilchin Jean M‘Craw, 

Or crouchie Merran Humphic, 

Till stop ! she trotted thro’ them a’ ; 

An’ wha was it but Grumphie 

Asteer that night ! 

graip] fork liaurls] drags curpin] crupper fley'd] scared 
grane] groan keek] look wintle] stagger hllchin] 
ha]ting m>uchlc] hunchbacked Orumphio] the pig 
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XXI 

Meg fain wad to ‘the Bam gaen» 

To winn three wechts 6* naething;* 
But for to meet the Deil her lane, 

She pat but little faith in : 

She gies the Herd a pickle nits. 

An’ twa red cheekit apples, 

To watch, while for the Bam she sets. 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples 
That vera night. 


xxii 

She turns the key wi’ cannie thraw. 

An’ owre the threshold ventures ; 

But first on Sawnie gies a ca’. 

Syne baudly in she enters: 

A ration rattled up the wa’. 

And she cried, L — d, preserve her! 

An’ ran thro’ midden-hole an’ a. 

An’ pray’d wi’ zeal and fervour, 

Fu’ fast that night. 

* This charm must likewise be performed, unperceived, and 
alone. You go to the bam, and open both doors, taking them off 
the hinges, if possible ; for there is danger, that the being, about to 
appear, may shut the doors, and do you some mischief. Then take 
that instrument used in winnowing the com, which, in our country- 
dialect, we call a wecht; and go through all the attitudes Of letting 
down com against the wind. Repeat it tiucc times; and tl%^ttiiid 
time, an apparition will pass tlirough the barn, in at the windy iloor, 
and out at the other, having both tlie figure in question, and the 
appearance of retinue, marking tlie employment or station in life. 

lane] lonesome herd] shepherd pickle] few cannie] 
cautious thraw] twist ratton] rat midden-hole] 

dunghill 
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They hoy't out Vyilh wi" sair ad /ice ; 

They heeht him some (inc braw anc ; 
It chanc'd the Stack he fnddom't thrice^* 
Was timmer-propt for thrawiii ; 

He taks a swirlie, auld moss-oak, 

For some black, ^roiisome Carlin ; 

An’ loot a winze, an' drew a stroke, 

’Till skin in blypes earn haurlin 

Aff 's nicves that night. 


XXIV 

A wanton widow I^eezie was, 

As canty as a kittlen ; 

But, Och! that night, amang the shaws. 

She gat a fearfii' settlin ! 

She thro' the whins, an' by the cairn. 

An’ owre the hill gaed serievin, 

Whare three Lairds" lands met at a barn,^ 

To dip her left sark-slecvc in. 

Was bent that night. 

* Take an opportunity of {{oln^;, iiniiotirfMl, to a Iiear~8tacl\ and 
fathoni it three tiiiiea rtniml. The la^t futlioni of the last time, you 
will catch in your anus the apiM*nrancc of your future conjugal 
yoke fellow. 

t You go out, one or more, for this is a social spy'll, to a south 
running spring or ri\ulet, where 'three I.nir(ls' lands meet, and dip 
your left shirt-ah-eve. Oo to l»ed in sight of a fire, and hang your 
wet sleeve before It to dry. I.le awake ; and, some time near mid- 
night, ap apparition, having the exact figure of the grand object in 
question, will come and turn the Hlee\e, ns if to dry the other side 
of it. 

hoy’t] urged heeht] promisetl tirnmerl timber thrawlii] 
bending swlrlie] twisted carlin] old woman loot ] let 
out winze] curHr blyiiesl shreds nicves] lists 

cantie] lively kittli^n] kitten shaws] woods serievin] 

careering sark] stiift 
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XXV 

Whyle^owrc a linn the burnie plays, 

As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t ; 

Whyles round cL rocky scar it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t ; 

Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 

\Vi’ bickerin, dancing da/.zle ; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 

Below the spreading hazle. 

Unseen that night. 

XXVI 

Ainang the brachens, on the brae. 

Between her an’ the moon. 

The Deil, or else an outler Quey, 

Gat up an’ ghc a croon : 

Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool ; 

Near lav’roek-height she jumpit, 

But mist a fit, an’ in the pool 
Out-owrc the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi’ a plunge that night. 

XXVII 

In order, on the clean lieartL-stane, 

Tlie Lucies three* are ranged. 

And ev'ry time great care is ta’en, 

To sec them duly changed : 

• Take throe (IInIu's ; piit clean wafer in one, foul water in 
another, aiul leave the thii\l empty: blindfold a person, and lead 
him to the hearth where the dishes arc ranged ; he (or she) dips the 
left hand: if hy ehanee in the clean w'ntcr, the future husband or 
wife will come to the bar of Matrimony a maid; if in\hc foul, a 
widow; if in the empty dish, it foretells, with equal certainty, no 
marriage at all. It is repeated three times; and every time the 
arrangement of the dishes Is altered. 

linn] fall sear] el iff uiel] eddy bickcrin] racing 
brachens] ferns outler] unhousinl quey] young cow maist] 
almost lap] leapt out of hoolj skin lav’rock] lark fit] 
foot out-owrc] over lugs] ears 
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Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joys 
Sin Mar^s-yeat did desire. 

Because he gat the tooni-dish thrice. 

He heav’d them on the fire 

In wrath that night. 

XXVIII 

AVi’ merry sangs, an’ friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary ; 

An’ unco talcs, an’ funnie jokes. 

Their sports w'cre cheap an’ clieary ; 

Till butter'd Sa'iis^* wi’ fragrant lunt. 

Set a’ tlicir gabs a-steerin ; 

Syne, wd’ a social glass o’ strunt. 

They parted aff careeriVi 

Fu’ blythe that night. 

* SoweDA, with butter instead of milk to them, is always tlie 
Halloween Supper. 

Mar’s-year] 1715 tooni] empty wutj wot unco] 

wonderful lunt] steam irubsj tonj;;iies stecrinj wagging 
stniDtl liquor 
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THE AULD FARMER^S NEW-YEAR MORNING 
SALUTATION TO HIS 
AULD MARE, MAGGIE, 

ON GIVING HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIPP OF CORN 
TO HANSEE IN THE NEW-YEAR 

A QUID Netv-Year I wish thee, Maggie! 

Hae, there 's a ripp to thy auld baggie : 

Tho’ thou's howc-backit, now, an’ knaggie, 

I’ve seen the day. 

Thou could hae gaen like onie staggie 
Out-owre the lay. 

Tho’ now thou ’s dowie, stiff, an’ crazy. 

An’ thy auld hidcfas white's a daisy, 

I’ve seen thee dappl’t, sleek, and glaizie, 

A bonic gray: 

He should been tight that daur’t to raize thee, 
Ance in a day. 

Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 

A filly buirdly, steeve, an’ swa. k, 

An’ set weel down a shapely shank, 

As e'er tread yird ; 

An’ could hae flown out-owTe a stank. 

Like ony bird. 


It’s now some nine-an’ -twenty year. 

Sin thou was my Guid-fatlicr’s Mecrc ; 

He gied me thee, o’ tocher clear, 

ripp] handful hnnHol] ho the first eift hagf^y] belly 

lio^o] hollow knagglo] knobbly sUiRRie] colt ].'y] lea 
rlowlo] drooping glalzlt-] shiny daur’t] dared raize] 
excite buirdly] well-knit steeve] firm swank] agile 
yird] earth stank] ixx>l guid-father] father-in-law tocher] 
dowry 
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An’ fifty mark; 

Tho’ it was sma’, ’twas wccl-won 

An’ thou was stark. 

When first I gacil to w’oo my Jenm/, 

Ye then was trottin’ wi’ your Minnie: 

Tho’ ye was trickie, sloe, an’ fiinnic, 

Ye ne’er was donsie ; 

But liamely, tawie, quiet, an’ cunnus 
An' unco soiisie. 

Tliat day, ye pranc’d wi’ miicklc pride, 

\Vhen ye burc hame my bonny Bride : 

An’ sweet and gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi’ maiden air! 

KylC‘Steivarl I could braggeef wide, 

For sic a pair. 

Tho’ now yc dow but hoyte and liobh*, 

An’ wintlc like a saiimoiit-coble, 

That day yc was a jinker noble, 

For heels an' win' ! 

An’ ran them till they a' did wauble. 

Far, far bellin'! 

When thou an’ I were young an’ skii'gh. 

An’ stable-mcals at Fairs were driegli. 

How thou wad prance, an’ snore, an’ skriegh. 
An' tak the roafl! 

Town’s bodies ran, an' stood abiegh, 

.^n’ ca’t thee mad. 

gear] money stark ] strorm miniiir] motlnT sier] sly 
donsie] vicious tructablo caimiej g4>iitlr unco] 

very sorisif‘1 plump murkle] great bragged 1 liavo 

challenged dow] can iioyti*} i^tumble wiiitlel wobble 
saiimont-coblc] salmon beat wauble) wobbh* HklegliJ 

skittish drii‘gii] tc<lious snore] snort Hkr]egh] whinny 
abiegh] aloof 
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When thou was corn’t, an’ I was mellow, 
We took liie road ay like a Swallow: 

At Brooses thou had ne’er a fellow. 

For pith an’ speed ; 
Hut ev’ry tail thou pay’t them hollow, 
VV'liarc'er thou gaed. 


The sma’ droop-rumpl’t, hunter cattle, 

Mi^ht aiblins waiir’t thee for a brattle; 

Rut sax Seoteh miles thou try't their mettle. 
An’ jjar't them whaizle: 
Xae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 
O' saii^h or ha/Jc. 


Thou was a noble Fittie-htn\ 

As e'er in tug or tow was dra>vn! 

Aft thee an' I, in aught hours gaun, 

On guid March- weather, 
Hae turn'd sax roo<l beside our ban’ ; 

For days thegither. 


Thou never braindg't, an' feteh't, and fliskit. 
But thy auld tail tluni wad hae wiiiskit. 

Ah' spread abreed thy >veel-filled brisket, 

Wi' pith and pow’r, 

'Till spritty knowes wad rair’t and risket, 

An* slvj>et owre. 

forn’l] fril with oats hnwscs] wrildini; races rumpl’t] 

nupprml niblinsj perhaps waur’tjbeat brattle j sprint 
R.-ii'tJ made whaizle] wheeze saii^h] willow fittie- 

laii'l near horse of hind pair in tlie p]oi]»;h tuR] rs" hide 

tow) rope aneht] ei^ht Kauii] uoin^ sax] six beside 
oiir hand] by ourselveH braiiidK*t| rushed forward fetch ’tl 

pulled unevenly spritty] full of rushes rair] roar risket] 
eraekletl slypet] fallen smoothly 
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When frosts lay lang, an’ snaws were deep. 

An’ threaten’d hibor back to keep, 

I gied thy cog a wee-bit heap 

Aboon the tiinmer ; 

I kenn’d my Maggie wad na sleep 

For that, or Simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestit ; 

The steyest brae thou wad hae fac't it ; 

Thou never lap, nor sten’t, an’ breastit. 
Then stood to blaw ; 

But just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

Thou snoov’t awa. 

My Pleugh is now thy bairn-time a’ ; 

Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw ; 

Forbye sax iiiae, I've sell’t awa. 

That thou hast nurst: 

They drew me thretteen pund an’ twa. 

The vera warst. 


Monie a suir daurk we twa hae wrought, 

An’ wi’ the weary warl’ fought! 

An’ monie an anxious day, I thought 
\Vc wad be beat! 

Yet here to crazy Age we’re brought, 

Wi’ something yet. 

An’ think na, my auld, trusty Servan’, 

Tlfat now perhaps thou’s less deservin. 

An’ thy auld days may en<l in starviii 

cocci wooden dish tiinnif-r] wooden cdRc for that, or 

without tliat, until 8tcycHt| stfcpcst lap] leaped nteirtj 
reared unrHjv'tJ went BiiwMjthly pleimh] plough (team) 

haim-thiie] iosue forbye] besides niiiej iiioro daurk] 
day's work • 
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For my last fow, 

A heapit Stimpart, I’ll reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 

We’ve worn to crazy years thegither ; 

We’ll toyte about wi’ ane anither ; 

Wl’ tentie care I’ll flit thy tether, 

To some hain'd rig, 

Whare ye may nobly rax your leather, 

Wi’ sma’ fatigue. 


THE COl’TER S SATURDAY NIGHT 


INSCRinFJl TO R. AIKEN, ESQ. 

Lot not Ambition mock tlioir unoful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hoar, with a <ii8dninrul smile. 

The short but simple annals of the Poor. orav'. 

I 

My lov’d, my lionorM, much rL.,pected friend! 

No mcrcenary’^ bard his homage pays ; 

With honest pride, I .scorn each selfish end. 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and prai»e: 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
^^^lat Aiken in a Cottage would have been ; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier therfe, I 
ween! 
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II 

November chill blaws loud wi’ anj^rr' sun^h ; 

The siiort'ning winter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the plough ; 

The blackening trains o’ craws to their repose ; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 

This night Ills weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward 
bend. 


III 

At length his lonely Cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant xvec-things^ todulin, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi' flichterin noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily, 

His clean hcarth-stane, his thriftie Wifies smile. 

The Iis[)ing infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile. 

An' makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 

IV 

Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out, ainang the Fanners roun’ ; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herii, some tcntic rin 
A eannic errand to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny y woman grown. 

In youthfu’ bloom, I^ove sparkling in her e’e. 

Comes hamc, perhaps, to show a braw new gowm. 
Or depositc her sair-won penny-fee. 

To help her I'arents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Hugh] wail I'rac] fmm plruKh] plouKii Htju'lior] walk 
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V 

Wi’ joy untfcign'd brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ eacli for other’s weelfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift- wing’d, unnotic’d fleet ; 

. Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The Parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 

The Mother^ wi’ her needle an’ her sheers. 

Gars auld claes look aniaist as weel’s the new ; 
The Father mixes a’ wi’ admonitir)n due. 

VI 

Their Master's an’ their Mistress's command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

An’ mind their labours w'i' an eydent hand, 

An' ne'er, tho' Aut o' sight, to jauk or play ; 
‘An’ O! be sure to fear the Loiiu alway! 

An’ mind your duhf, duely, morn an' night! 
liOst in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel an’ assisting might: 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright.’ 

VII 

Hut, hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenwj, wha kens the meaning o’ the same^ 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
S])arklc in Jenny'^s e'e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi’ heart-struck anxious care, enquires hiS nanie. 
While Jenny hafllins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleas'd the Mother hears, it’s nae wild, worth- 
less Rake. 

Hplers] inquires iin(*os] unuAunl things gars] makes 
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VIII 

Wi’ kindly welcoi^e Jenny briiij^s him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he taks the Mother's eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 

The Father cracks of horses, pleiighs, and kye. 
The Youngster's artless heart o’crllows wi’ joy, 
But blate an’ laithfu’, scarce can wcel behave ; 
The Mother, wi’ a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sac bashfu’ an’ sae 
grave ; 

Weel pleas’d to tliink her bairn^s respected like the 
lave. 


IX 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

C) heart-felt raj)tures! bliss beyond eomparc! 
I've paced much this weary, mortal rounds 
And sage Kjcperienre bids me this declare — 
‘If Hcav'n a draught of heav'nly pleasure spare. 
One cordial in this melancholy Vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest Pair, 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
cv’ning gale.’ 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 

A Wretch! a Villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, .sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 

ben] biHldc cmrkH] rhntH kyc] rattle blatc] aliy 
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Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 

Are Honor, Virtue, Conscience, all exil’d ? 

Is there no Pity, no relenting Ruth, 

Points to the Parents fondling o’er their Child ? 
Then paints the ruin’d Maid, and their distraction 
wild ! 


XI 

But now the Supper crowns their simple board. 
The halcsome Parriich, chief of Scotia's food : 
The soupc their only Ilawkie does afford. 

That ’yont the Italian snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 
To grace the lad,Jier weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell. 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal Wifie, garndous, will tell. 

How ’twas a towmond aukk sin I^int was i’ the bell. 


XII 

The cheerfu' Supper done, wi’ serious face. 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 

The big ha' -Bible, ance his father's pride: 

His bonnet rcv’rcntly is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales a portion with judicious care ^ 

And * Let m worship God ! ’ he says, with solemn air. 

Boupc] milk Hawklp] cow htillan] wall coo^.^' 
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XIII 

Tticy cliaiit their artless notes in sjinpic guise ; 

They tunc their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee's wild- warbling measures rise. 
Or plaintive Martt/rs^ worthy of the name ; 

Or noble Kl^iu beets the heav’n-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scoiia's holy lays: 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tiekl'd ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's pniisc. 

XIV 

'liic priest-like Father reafls the sacred page, 
How' Ahram was the Friend of (ion on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare w’age 
With Atnalek's uiigraeioiis pn>geny: 

Or how' the roi/r// hard did groaning lye 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and W'ailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphie fire; 

Or other Holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


XV 

Perhaps the Christian Volume is the theme, 
llow' guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heav'n the second name, 
Had not on Karth wiiereon to lay His head: 
How' His first follow'ers and servants sped; 

The precepts sagc^ they wrote to many a land : 
How'V/e, wiio lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw* in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Bab'lon's doom t)ronounc'd by 
Heav'n 's command. 


iK'cts] faiiB 
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XVI 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 

The Saint, the Father, and the Husband prays: 
Hope ‘sjirings exulting on triumphant wing,’* 
That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There, ever bask in unereated rays, 

No more t<i sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 

While cireling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 


XVII 

('ompar'd with this, how' poor Religion's pride. 
In all the pomp of method, and of art. 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart! 

The Poivr, incens'd, the Pageant will desert. 
The pomjK)us strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

Rut, haply, in some Cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the 
Soul ; 

And in His Hook of Life the inmates poor enrol. 


XVIII 

Then homcw'ard all take off their scv'ral way; 

The youngling Cottagers retire to rest: 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up t.o Heav'n the w^arin request 


Popr's Il’iHrfsor Forest. 
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That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow'ry ^ride, 

Would in the way ’His Wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with Grace divine 
preside. 


XIX 

From scenes like these old ScotuCs ^andcur 
spriii<rs, 

That makes her lov'd at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘An honest man's the noblest work of God;’ 
And cerles, in fair Virtue’s hcav'nly road. 

The Cottaf*e leaves the Palace far behind. 
What is a lordling's pomp! a eiimbrous load. 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin’d! 


XX 

O Scotia I my dear, my native soil! 

For whom iny wannest wish to heav’n is sent ! 
I.ong may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 

And, eh! may lleav’n, their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er croivris and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous Populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d 
Isle. 
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XXI 

O TIum! itho pour’d the patriotic tide, 

That stream’d through Wallace's undaunted 
iieart ; 

AVho dar’d to, nobjy, stem tj-rannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The Patriot’s God, peculiarly thou art, 

Ilis friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
Oh, never, never Scotia s realm desert; 

But still the Patriot, and the Patriot-hard, 

111 bright succession raise, her Ornament and Guard ! 


TO A MOUSE, 

ON TURNING IIKR UP *N IIKR NEST WITH THE PLOUGH 
NOVEMBER 1785 

Wee, sleekit, cowTin, timorous bcastie. 

Oh, what a panic ’s in thy breastie ! 

Tliou need na start awa sac hasty, 

AVi' bickering brattle ! 

I wad be laith to rin an' eha thee, 

Wi’ n\\\Td*Tmg pattlel 

I’m truly sorry Man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union. 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes tlicc startle. 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion. 

An’ fellow- mortall 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun li\. ' 
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A daimm icker in a throve 

’S a snia’ request. 

I'll get a blessin wf the lave. 

And never miss 't ! 

Thy wee bit housie^ too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa's the win's are strewiii ! 

An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green! 

An’ bleak December's winds ensiiin, 

Haith snell and keen ! 

Thou saw the lields laiil bare an' waste*, 

An’ weary Winter eoniin' last. 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell, 

‘Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibhie 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 

Now thou's turn'd out. Tor a' thy trouble, 

Hut house* or bald. 

To thole the Winter's sleety dribble, 

An' eranreueh cauld ! 

Hut, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving /ore.v/g/d may be vain: 

The best laid schemes o’ Mice an' MeUy 
Gang aft a-gley, 

Arf lea'c us nought Init grit'f anri pain, 

For promis'fl joyl 
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Still thou art blest, compar'd wi' me ! 
The presant only toucheth thee ; 

But, Och! I backward cast my c’e, 

On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see^ 

I guess an’ fear ! 


FIRST EPISTI.E TO DAVIE 

A BllOTlIKU POKT 

January, 1784. 
I 

WiULK winds frae off Ben-Lomond blaw. 

And bar the do<ft*s wi’ driving snaw. 

And hing us owre the ingle, 

I set me down, to pass the time, 

And spin a verse or twa o’ rhyme, 

In hanicly westlin jingle. 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the ehimla lug, 

I grudge a wee the Great Folk s gift, 

That live sae bien an’ snug: 

I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire-side ; 

But hanker and canker 
To see their cursed pride. 


11 

It’s hardly in a body's pow'r. 

To keep, at times, frae being sour, 
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To see how things arc sharM ; 

How best o’ clvels are whiles in^want, 
AVhile Coofs on' countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to wair ’t : 

But, Davie, lad, ne’er fash your head, 
Tho’ we hac little gear, 

We're fit to win our daily bread. 

As lang's we're hale and fier: 

‘Mair spier na, nor fear na,’* 

Auld age ne'er mind a feg. 

The last o't, the warst o’t, 

Is only but to beg. 


Ill 

To lie in kilns and barns at e'en. 

When banes are craz'd, and bin id is thin, 

Is, doubtless, great distress! 

Yet then content coukl make* us blest ; 

Ev’n then, sometimes we'd snatch a taste 
Of truest happiness. 

The honest heart that's free fnie a’ 

Intended fraud or guile, 

However fortune kick the ba'. 

Has ay some cause to smile. 

And mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma’ ; 

Nac mair then, we’ll care then, 

Nae farther can we fa’. 

• RuiiiKay. 
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IV 

What tho', like Commoners of air. 

We wander out, we know not where. 

But either house or hal* ? 

Yet Nature’s charms, the hills and woods. 
The sweeping vales, and foaming hoods. 
Are free alike to all. 

In days when Daisies deck the ground, 
And Blackbirds whistle clear. 

With honest joy our hearts will bound. 

To see the coming year : 

On braes when we please, then. 

We’ll sit an* sowth a tune ; 

Sync rhyme till ’t, we’ll time till ’t. 
And sing ^ when we liae done. 


V 

It 's no in titles nor in rank ; 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank, 

To purchase peace and rest • 

It’s no in iiiakin inuckie mail , 

It ’s no in books ; it ’s no in lear. 

To iiiakc us truly blest : 

If Happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast. 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest : 

Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy lang ; 

The heart ay 's the part ay 

That makes us right or wrang. 
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VI 

Think ye, that* sic as you and I* 

Wlia drudge and drive thn)’ wet and dry, 
Wi’ never-ceasing toil ; 

Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scareely tent us in their way, 

As hardly worth their while? 

Alas! how aft in haughty mood, 

(iod's creatures .they oppress ! 

Or else, neglecting a’ that's guid, 

They riot in excess! 

llaith careless, and fearless. 

Of either Ileav'ii or Hell! 
Ksteeiiiing and deeming 
It a' an idle tale! » 


VII 

Then let us eheerfu* aefpiiesce; 

Nor make <jur scanty Pleasure's less, 

By pining at our state ; 

Anil, even should Misfortunes eoine, 

I, here wlia sit, hae met wi’ some, 

All's thankfu' for them yet. 

They gie the wit of Age to Youth ; 

They let us ken oiirsel ; 

They make us see the naked truth. 

The real guid and ill. 

Tho’ losses, and crosses, 

Be lessons right .severe. 

There's wit there, ye'll get there. 

Ye’ll find nae other where. 
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But tent me, Davie^ Ace o’ Hearts! 

(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes. 
And flatt’ry I detest) 

This life has joys for you and I ; 

And joys that riches ne’er could buy ; 

And joys the very best. 

There’s a’ the pleasures o’ the Heart, 

The Lover an’ the Frien’ ; 

Ye hae your A/eg, your dearest part, 

And I my darling Jean ! 

It warms me, it charms me. 

To mention but her name : 

It heats me, it beets me, 

And sets ihc a’ on ilamc! 


O, all ye Pow’rs who ndc above! 

O Thou, whose ver>' self art love ! 

Thou know’st my words siii .,re! 

The life-blood streaming thro’ my heart, 
Or my more dear Immortal part. 

Is not more fondly dear! 

When heart -corroding care and grief 
Deprive my soul of rest. 

Her dear idea brings relief 
And solace to my breast. 

Thou Bcina, All-seeing, 

O hear my fervent pray'r; 

Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care! 
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X 

All hail, yc tehder feelings dear! 

The smile of love, the friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glow ; 

LfOng since, this world's thorny ways 

Had number’d out my weary days. 

Had it not been for you ! 

Fate still has blest me with a friend. 

In every care and ill ; 

And oft a more endearing band, 

A tie more tender still. 

It lightens, it brightens. 

The tenebrific scene, 

To meet with, and greet with 
My Davie or my* Jean, 

XI 

O, how that name inspires my style! 

The words come skelpin, rank and file, 

Amaist before I ken ! 

The ready measure rins as fine 

As Phoebus and the famous Nine 
Were glowrin owrc my pen. 

My spavict Pegasus will limp. 

Till ance he’s fairly het; 

And then he'll hilch, and stilt, and jimp. 

An’ rin an unco fit: 

But lest then, the l>east then. 

Should rue this hasty ride, 

I’ll light now, and dight now 
His sweaty, wizen’d hide. 
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MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN 

A I>IRGK 

I 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare. 

One ev’ning, as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr^ 

I spy’d a man whose aged step 
Seem’d wear^^, w'orn with care; 

His face was furrow'd o’er with years. 
And hoary was his hair. 

II 

Young stranger, whither wand’rest thou ! 
Began the rev’rend Sage ; 

Docs thirst of wealth thy step constrain. 
Or youthful Pleasure’s rage ? 

Or, haply, prest with cares and woes. 
Too soon thou hast began 

To wander forth, with me, to mourn 
The miseries of man. 

HI 

The Sun that overhangs yon moors. 
Out-spreading far and wide. 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lord ling’s pride; 

I’ve seen yon weary winter-sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And ev’ry time has added proofs. 

That Man was made to mourn. 
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IV 

O Man ! while in thy early yeari, 

How prodigal of time! 

Mis-spending all thy precious hours. 
Thy glorious youthful prime! 
Alternate Follies take the sway ; 

Liicentious Passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature's law. 
That Man was made to mourn. 


Look not alone on vouthfiil Prime, 

Or Manhood's active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported is liis right : 

But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and SorrtA\s worn ; 

Then Age and Want — Oh! ill match'd pair 
Show Man was made to mourn. 

VI 

A few seem favourites of Fate, 

In Pleiisure's lap earc'^t ; 

Yet, think not all the Uieh and Great 
Arc likovise truly blest. 

But, Oh! what crowds in ev'ry land. 

Are wretched and forlorn. 

Thro’ wearj” life this lesson learn. 

That man was made to mourn. 

VII 

iriy and sharp the nunrrous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Ue^p^t, Remorse, and .Shame! 
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And Man, whose heav’n-erected face 
Thc| smiles of love adorn, 

Man's inhumanity to Man 

Makes countless thou.sands mourn ! 

VIII 

See yon<ler ]>oor, o’erlabour’d wight. 
So abject, mean, and vile. 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give iiiin leave to toil ; 

And sec his lordly felimv-worm 
The poor Petition spurn, 
I'nmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 

IX 

If I'm design'd yon lordling's slave, 
lly Nature's law design'd, 

AVIiy was an independent wish 
K'er p1ante<l in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 
Ilis cruelty, or scorn? 

Or why has Man the will and pow'r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 


Yet, let not this too mueh, my son. 
Disturb thy youthful breast: 

This ]>artial view of humankind 
Is surely not the /as*/! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Ha<l never, sure, been born. 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn! 
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XI 

O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend. 
The kindest and the best ! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest ! 

The Great, the wealthy fear thy blow. 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 

But, Oh ! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn ! 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 

ON TUBNING ONE DOWN, WMTII THE PLOUGH, IN 
APRIL 1780 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou ’s met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush ainang the stourc 

Thy slender stem. 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 
Thou bonie gem. 


II 

Alas! it’s no thy ncebor sweet, 

The bonnic iar/c, compunioii meet ! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi’ spreckl’d breast. 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet. 
The purpling East. 


stouro] dust 
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ni 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting North 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet chcarfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the Parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 

IV 

The flaunting flow’rs our Gardens yield. 

High shelf ring woods and wa’s maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-Jieldy 

Unseen, alane. 

V 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawic bosom sun-ward spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humHe guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

VI 

Such is the fate of artless Maid 
Sweet JUnv^ret of the rural shade ! 

By Love’s simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
liow i’ the dust. 
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VII 

Such is the fate of simple Banl, 

On life’s rough ocekn luckless starr’d ! 

Unskilful lie to note the card, 

Of prudent Lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And wJielin him o’er! 

VIII 

Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 

Who long with wants and woes has striv’n. 

By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To Mis’ry's brink, 

TUI, wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heaven, 
lie, ruin'd, sink! 

IX 

Kv'n thou who riiourn'st the Daisy's fate. 

That fate is thine — no distant date; 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate. 

Kill! on thy bloom, 

TUI, crush’d beneath the furrow's weight. 
Shall be thy doom! 
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EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND 

May, 1786. 

1 

I hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 

A Something to have sent you, 

Tho’ it should serve nae other end 
Than just a kind Memento ; 

But how the subject-theme may gang. 

Let time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a Sang ; 

Perhaps, turn out a Sermon. 

II 

Ye’ll try the world soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believe me. 

Ye’ll find mankind an unco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 

For care and trouble set your thought, 

Ev’n when your end ’s attained ; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Wliere ev’ry nerve is strained. 

Ill 

I’ll no say, men are villains a’ ; 

The real, harden’d wicked, 

Wha hae nac check but human law, 

Are to a few restricked : 

But, Och, mankind are unco weak, 

An’ little to be trusted ; 

If Self the wavering balance shake. 

It ’s rarely right adjusted ! 

gang] go unco] strange, strangely 
£ 


SIS 
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IV 

Vet they Avha fa’ in Fortune’s strife. 
Their fate ’wV should im eensure. 
For still, tir iiNporifiNt end of life. 
They ecjiially may iinsvver: 

A man may hac an honest heart, 
Tlio" Poortith hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neebor's piirt. 

Yet hae nae cash to sj>are him. 


V 

Ay free, aff han% your story tell, 
\Vhen wV a bosom erony ; 
lint still keep somethin*? to yoursel 
Ye si'areely tell to ony. 

Coneeal yoursel as weel *s ye c‘an 
Frae eritieal dissection ; 

Hut keek thro’ ev'ry idher man, 
Wi’ sharpen'd sly iiispeetion. 


VI 

I’lie sacTe<l h>wc* o' weel-plac*'d love, 
Jaixiiriantly indulge it; 

Hut never tc'inpt th’ illicit rnx'Cy 
Tho’ naethin^ should divul^?e it : 

1 waive' the; e|uantum of the sin, 

The liazard of c;onc*ealin<? ; 

Hut, Oe;h! it liar<le*ns a’ within. 

And pc't rifles the; fc'elin^! 


imortith] poverty ki’fk] look 


luwo] flame 
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VII 

To catch Dariic Fortune’s golden smile. 
Assiduous wait upon her: 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justified by Honor: 

Xot for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 

Rut for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


VIII 

The fear o’ Hell's a hangman’s whip 
To hand tl*e wretch in order; 

Rut where ye feel your Honor grip, 
I^et that ay be your border: 

Its slightest touches, instant pause — 
I^ebar a’ side pretemees ; 

Ami resolutely keep its laws, 

I 'nearing eonsequeiiees. 


IX 

The great Creator to revere 

Must sure become the Creature i 
Rut still the preaehiiig cant forbear, 
.Vhcl ev’n the rigid feature: 

'N’et ne'er with Wits profane to range. 
Re eumplaisaiiee exteiuletl ; 

An Atheist-laugh's a poor exchange 
For Deity offended! 


grar] possi'SAiuns 


hauil] hold 
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When ranting round in Pleasure^t; ring. 
Religion may be blinded ; 

Or if she gie a random sting. 

It may be little minded ; 

But when on Life we’re tempest-driv’n, 

A Conscience but a canker — 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n, 

Is sure a noble anchor \ 

XI 

Adieu, dear, amiable Youth! 

Your heart can ne’er be wanting! 

May Prudence, Fortitude, and Truth 
Erect your brow undaimting! 

In ploughman phrase, ‘God, send you speed* 
Still daily to grow wiser ; 

And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ Adviser. 


A DEDICATION TO GAVIN HAMILTON, Esq. 

Expect na. Sir, in this narration, 

A flcechin, ficth’rin Dedication, 

To roose you up, an ca’ you guid. 

An’ sprung o’ great an’ noble bluid ; 
Because ye’re sirnam’d like Ills Grace, 
Perhaps related to the race ; 

Then when I’m tir’d — and sac arc ye, 

Wi’ mony a fulsome, sinfu’ lie. 

Set up a face, how I stop short. 

For fear your modesty be hurt, 
rede] counacl 

flcecliJn] whrodlJiif; floth'rln] flattering roose] praise 
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This may do — maun do. Sir, wi’ them wha 
Maun plcate the Great Folk for a wamcfou ; 

For me ! sae laigh I needna bow. 

For, Lord be thankit, I can plough ; 

And when I downa yoke a naig. 

Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg; 

Sae I shall say, an’ that’s nae flatt’rin, 

It’s just sic Poet, an sic Patron, 

The Poet, some guid Angel help him, 

Or else, I fear some ill anc skelp him ! 

He may do weel for a’ he’s done yet, 

But only he’s no just begun yet. 

The Patron (Sir, ye maun forgie me, 

I winna lie, come what will o’ me) 

On ev’ry hand it will allow’d be. 

He’s just — nae better than he should be. 

I readily and freely grant, 

He downa sec a poor man want ; 

What’s no his ain he 'winna tak it. 

What ance he says he winna b’^eak it ; 

Ought he can lend he’ll no refus ’t. 

Till aft his guidness is abus’d ; 

And rascals whyles that do him wrang, 

Fv’n that, he docs na mind it lang: 

As Master, Landlord, Husband, Father, 

He does na fail his part in either. 

But then, nae thanks to him for a’ that ; 

Nae godly symptom ye can ca’ tliat ; 

It ’s naething but a milder feature. 

Of our poor, sinfu’, corrupt Nature : 

wamcfou] bellyful laigh] low downa] cannot nalg] 
nag skelp] beat whyles] sometimes 
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Ye’ll get the best o’ moral works, 

’Mang black Gentoos and pagan Turks, 

Or hunters wild oV) PoHot/hvi, 

Wha never heard of Orthodoxy. 

That he's the poor man’s friend in need, 

The Gentlennan in word and deed. 

It’s no thro’ terror of Damnation; 

It's just a carnal inclination. 

Morality, thou deadly banc. 

Thy tens o’ thousands thou hast slain! 

Vain is his hope, whose stay an<l trust is 
In moral Mercy, Truth, and Justice! 

No — stretch a {)oint to catch a plack ; 

Abuse a brother to his bat^k; 

Steal thro’ a xcinnoek frae a wh-rc. 

But point the Hake that taks the door; 

Be to the Poor like onic whunstane, 

And baud their noses to the grimstune: 

Ply cv'ry art o' /ego/ thicA ing; 

No matter, stick to sound belivvin}*, 

I^eani three-mile pray'rs, an' half-mile graces, 
Wi’ wcel-spread looves, an' lang, wry faces ; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthen'il groan, 

An<l damn a’ parties but your cnvii ; 

I’ll warrant then, ye're nae Deceiver, 

A steady, sturdy, staunch Believer. 

O ye wha leave the springs o’ Cfdvin, 

For gurnlie dubs of your ain delvin! 

Ye sons of Heresy and h>ror. 

Ye'll some day squeel in quaking terror! 

When Vengeance draws the* sword in wrath, 

plack] farthiiit; wiiiriock] window wliiiiiHtiinc] grindstone 
Ioovch] pulius' Kiirnlk'J muddy dubs] puddles 
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And in the fire throws the sheath ; 

When Ruift, with his swecpinjr bcHom, 

Just frets till Ileav’n eoniinission ^ies him: 
While o’er the Harp pale Mis’ry moans, 

And strikes the cvcr-dcep’ninpf tones, 

Still louder shrieks and heavier groans ! 

Your pardon. Sir, for this digression, 

I rnaist forgat my Dedication ; 

But when Divinity eomes cross me. 

My readers still are sure to lose me. 

So, Sir, ye see ’twas nae daft vapour. 

But I maturely thought it proper. 

When a’ my works I did review. 

To dedicate them,^ir, to 
Because (ye need lui tak it ill) 

I thought them something like yoursel. 

Then patronise them wi’ your favour. 

And your petitioner shall ever 

I had amaist said, ever praif. 

But that’s a word I need na sr y: 
h’or prayin T liae little skill o't ; 

I’m baith dt*ad-sweer, an’ wretched ill o’t ; 

But I 'sc repeat each poor man’s prat/W 
That kens or hears about you, Sir — 

‘May ne'er is fortune's growling bark, 

Howl thro’ the dwelling o’ the Clerkl 
May ne’er his gen'rous, honest heart. 

For that same gen'rous spirit smart ! 

May Kennedy's far-honour’d name 
T^ang beet his hymeneal flame. 

Till llainiltoiis, at least a dizen, 

baith] both swoor] reliictant boot] affd fuel to 
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Are frae their nuptial labours risen : 

Five bonie lasses round their table,* 

And seven braw Fallows, stout an’ able. 

To serve their King and Country weel. 

By word, or pen, or pointed steel! 

May Health and Peace, with mutual rays. 

Shine on the ev’ning o’ his days ; 

Till his wee, curlie John's ier>oc. 

When ebbing life nae mair shall flow. 

The last, sad, mournful rites bestow ! 

I will not wind a lang conclusion, 

Wi’ complimentary effusion : 

But whilst your wishes and endeavours. 

Are blest with Fortune’s sryiles and favours, 

I am. Dear Sir, with zeal most fervent. 

Your much indebted, humble servant. 

But if (which Pow'rs above prevent) 

That iron-hearted carl, IVant^ 

Attended in his grim advances. 

By sad mistakes, and black mischances. 

While hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him. 
Make you as poor a dog as 1 am. 

Your humble servant then no more ; 

For who would humbly serve the Poor’? 

But, by a poor man’s hopes in Ilcav’n! 

While recollection’s pow'r is given. 

If, in the vale of humble life. 

The •victim sad of Fortune’s strife, 

I, thro’ the tender gushing tear. 

Should recognise my Master dear. 

If friendless, low, wc meet together. 

Then, Sir, your hand, — my Friend and Brother 1 
Icr-oc] great-grandchild 
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TO A LOUSE 

ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY'S BONNET AT CHURCH 

Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlic! 

Your impudence protects you sairly: 

I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 

Owre gauze and lace ; 

Tho’, faith, I fear, yc dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 

Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner. 

Detested, shunn’d by saunt an’ sinner. 

How dare ye set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a Lady! 

Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner, 

On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattle ; 

There yc may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 

Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle. 

In shoah and nations ; 

Whare hom nor bane ne’er daur unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 


Now haud you there, ye're out o’ sight. 

Below the fatt’rcls, snug an’ tight ; 

Na faith,ye yet! ye'll no be right 

’Till ye’ve got on it 
The vera tapmost, tow’ring height 

O’ Miss's bonnet, 

wharo] wlicre are crowlin] crawlins ferlk*’ wonder 

Htrunt] swagger wonner] wonder swith] get away haffet] 
temple squattle] squat sprattle] scramble fatt'rels] 
ribbon -ends 
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My sooth ! right bauld ye set your nose out, 

As plump and gray as onie grozet *4 

0 for some rank, u.icreurial rozet, 

Or fell, red smeddum, 

I’d gie you sic a hearty doze o’t. 

Wad dress your drodduin! 

1 wad na been sur])ris*d to spy 
You on an auld wife's llainen toy ; 

Or aiblins some bit duddie boy. 

On *s w'vlieeoat ; 

But Miss's fine LnnardiX lie, 

llow daiir ye do 't ? 

O, Jenny, dinna toss your |iead, 

An set your beauties a’ abread! 

Ye little ken what cursed speed 

The blastie 's makin! 

Thac ivinks and finger-ends, I drea<l, 

Are notice takin ! 


O W'ad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frac iiionic a blunder free us 

And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad Ica'e us, 

An' ev'n Devotion! 

bauld] lx)l(l ^Mozct] K(K>Hi>bfrr> roKrt] rosin IVlIj 
deadly Kiiu'dduiii] ixiwder drodduin] brut'cli wad iiaj 
would ikK. liavfj Uaiiicii] tiaiiiiel toy] cap uiblinsj ina> be 
duddit'J ragged wyliccoutj underxest 
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EPI9TI.K TO JOHN LAPRAIK 

AN OLD SCO-rriSIi BARD 


AprU 1, 1786. 

While briers an’ woodbines budding green, 
An’ Paitricks seraiehin loud at e’en. 

An’ morning Poussie whiddin seen, 

Inspire my Muse, 

This freedom in an unkmnvn frien’, 

1 pray excuse. 

On Fasten-een we had a roekin, 

To ca’ the crack and weave our stockiii ; 

And there was iinickle fun an' jokin. 

Ye need na doubt. 

At length we had a hearty yokin 
At Hanff alfout. 

There was ae .svmg, amang the rest, 

Abooii them a' it pleas'd me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 
To some weet wife: 

It thirl'cl the heart-strings thro’ the breast, 

A' to the life. 

I've scarce heard ought describ’d sac weel, 
What geifrous, manly bosoms feel; 

Thought I, ‘C’aii this be l*ope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie’s wark!’ 

They tauld me 'twas an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 

piiitrickn] pnrtnilgcs Rcraidiin] railing poiistiiio] hare 

M'liiddlfi] running rorkin] Hpinning rvrning ca*j dl forth 
crack] chat iniicklc] iiiurli yokin] aet-io thirl'd] thrilled 
chid] fellow 
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It pat me fidgin-fain to hear % 

And sae about him there I spier'i:;. 

Then a’ that kep’t him round declar’d 
He had ingine. 

That nane excell’d it, few cam near ’t, 

It was sae fine. 

That set him to a pint of ale. 

An’ either douce or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made hiinsel. 

Or witty catches, 

’Tween Inverness and Tiviotdale, 

lie had few matches. 

Then up I gat, an’ swoor an aith, 

Tho’ I should pawn my pleiigh and graith, 

Or die a cadger pownie’s cleat h, 

At some dyke -back, 

A pint an’ gill I’d gie them baith, 

To hear your crack. 

But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 

Amaist as soon as I could spell, 

I to the crambo- jingle fell, 

Tho’ rude and rough, 

Yet crooning to a body’s sel. 

Docs weel enough. 

I am nae Poet, in a sense. 

But just a Rhymer, like, by chance. 

An’ hac to Learning nac pretence, , 

Yet, what the matter ? 
Whene’er iny Muse dcxis on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

fldgln-faln] oagc rly Hpior’tl inquired keii't] 

knew ingine] geniiifl douce] gentle graith] harness 

cadger] hawker pownie] pony baith] both crambo- 
jingle] rhyming t tody's sel] one's self 
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Your Critic-folk may cock their nose. 

And say, VIow can you e’er propose. 

You, wha ken hardly verse frae prose^ 

To mak a sang ? ’ 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes. 

Ye’re maybe 'wrang. 

"What’s a’ your jargon o’ your Schools, 

Your Latin names for horns an’ stools ; 

If honest nature made you fools. 

What sairs your Grammars ? 
Ye’d better taen up spades and shools, 

Or knappin-hammers. 

A set o’ dull, conceited Hashes, 

Confuse their brains in College-classes! 

They gang in Stir1«s, and come out Asses, 

IMain truth to speak ; 

And syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 

Gie me ae spark o’ Nature's fire. 

That ’s a’ the learning I desire ; 

Then, though I drudge thro iub and mire 
At pleugh or cart. 

My Muse, though haniely in attire. 

May touch the heart. 

O for a spunk o’ A llanos glee, 

Or Ferguson'^s, tlie bauld and slee. 

Or bright Laprailcs, my friend to be. 

If I can hit it 1 

That would be I ear enough for me, 

If I could get it. 

sain] serves shools] shovels knappin] stone breaking 
hashes] good-for-nothings siirks] young bullocks syne] 
then dub] puddle spunk] spark slee]Bl^ lear] learning 
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Now Sir, if ye hae friends enow, 

Tlio" real friends, I b'licvc are few, 

Yet, if your catalo)||ruc be foil, 

I 'se no insist, 

But gif ye want ae friend that’s true. 

I'm on your list. 

I winna blaw about mysci ; 

As ill I like my fauts to tell ; 

But friends and folks that wish me well. 

They sometimes roose me; 

Tho' I maun own, as monie still 

As far abuse me. 

There's ae rvee f (tut they whiles lay to me, 

I like the lasses — C>iide forgie me! 

For monie a plaek they Avheedle frae me. 

At danee or fair; 

May be some it her thiu^ they gie me 

Tlu*y weel eaii spare. 

But Mduehline Baee, or iMauchline Fair, 

I should be proud to meet you there ; 

We 'se gie ae night's diseharge t(» eare, 

If we forgather. 

An’ hae a swap o' rhi/miu-ivure 

Wi’ ane anither. 

The four-gill ehaf), w^e’ se gar him elatter. 

An’ kirsen him wi’ reekin water; 

Syne we'll sit down an' tak our whitte'T, 

To ehear our heart; 

An’ faith, w'e 'se be acquainted better 
Before wq. part. 

foil] full blaw] hr.’iir nKinr] iiralnr wliilrs] HomrtlmcB 
plackj fartliiiiR Hwap] cxrhariK'* dial)] (‘iip war] make 
kIrHon] cliriHton n-i‘kinj HtcaiiiiiiK whittcr] drauRlit 
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Awa, yc selfish warty race, 

Wha tliinli|that bavins, sense, an’ grace, 

Kv’n love an’ friendship, should give place 
To catch-the-plack\ 

I dinna like to see your face, 

Nor hear your craek. 

But yc whom social pleasure charms. 

Whose hearts tiic tide of kindness warms. 

Who hold your kiii^ on the terms, 

‘Kaeh aid the others,’ 

Come to my howl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers! 

But, to conclude my lang epistle. 

As my auld })en*s»worn to the grissle; 

Twa lines frae you wad gar me lisslc. 

Who am, most fervent. 

While I can either sing, or whisslc. 

Your friend and servant. 

warl\] worldly iiaM'nsj uood iiiuniicis cutcli-tlic-plack 
coiiiint; money lisslej biihtle 
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TO THE SAME 

April 21, 1785. 

While new-ca’d kye rowtc at the stake. 

An' pownies reek in pleiigh or braik. 

This hour on e'enin’s edge I take. 

To own I’m debtor. 

To honest-hearted, auld Lapraik, 

For his kind letter. 


Forjesket sair, witli weary legs, 

Rattlin the corn out-owrc the rigs. 

Or dealing thro’ amang the naigs 

Their ten hours bite, 

!VIy awkart Muse sair plctids and begs, 

I wou'd na write. 

The tapetlcss, ramfeezl'd lii/.zic. 

She's saft at best, an’ something lazy. 

Quo' she, ‘Yc ken, we've bc*cn sac busy, 
This month an’ mair. 

That trouth my head is grown right dizzie, 
An’ something sair.’ 


Her dowff excuses pat me mad ; 

‘Conscience,’ says I, ‘ye thowlcss jad! 

I’ll write, an’ that a hearty blaud. 

This vera night [ 

So dinna ye affront your trade. 

But rhyme it right. 

ra’il] driven kyej rnttlo rowtej low povmicB] ponies 
roekj steam brnlkj harrow forjcRkct] worn out rlgg) 
ridges naigul liorsea tap«*tlf*as] npinclcsa ramfeeslodl 
exliaustefl liizzir] glri Buft] weak-hea<led dowff] dull 
thowlesft] lazy blaud j Hcreed 
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* Shall bauld Lapraik, the king o* hearts, 

Tho* malikind were a pack o' cartes, 

Roose you sae weel for your deserts, 

In terms sae friendly. 

Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw your parts. 

An' thank him kindly !’ 

Sae I gat paper in a blink. 

An' down gaed stumpie in the ink : 

Quoth I, ‘ Before I sleep a wink, 

I vow I'll close it ; 

An' if ye winna mak it clink. 

By Jove I’ll prose it ! ’ 

Sae I've begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or baith thegither. 

Or some hotch-potch that 's rightly neither. 
Let time mak proof; 

But I shall scribble down some blether 
Just clean aff-loof. 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an’ carp, 

Tho’ Fortune use you hard an’ sharp ; 

Come, kittle up your moorland harp 

Wi' gleesv^mc touch ! 

Ne’er mind how Fortune loaft an’ ivarp; 

She's but a bitch. 

She’s gien me monie a jirt an’ fleg, 

Sin I could striddle o^vre a rig ; 

But, by the Lord, tho’ I should beg 
Wi’ lyart pow. 

I’ll laugh, an’ sing, an' shake my leg, 

As lang's I dow! 

rooAo] praise blink] twinkling stumpie] quill 

clink] rhyme blether] nonsense aff-loof] off-hand kittle] 
tickle jirt] jerk flee] scare striddle] straddle lyart] 
grey pow] head dow] can 
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Now comes the sax and twentieth simmer, 
I've seen the bud iipo' the tiniiKer, 

Still persecutt'^l by the limmer 

Frac year to year ; 

But yet, despite the kittle kiiiimer, 

/, Rob^ am here. 

Do ye envy the city Gent. 

Bchint a kist to lie and sklent. 

Or purse-proud, bitr wi’ cent, per cent. 

Ami iniiekle waine. 

In some bit Bru^h to represent 

A Bailw's name? 

Or is 't the paii^hty, feudal Tliane, 

Wi' rullled sark an' ^lanein^ eane, 

Wha thinks himsel nae rtheep-shank l>ane. 

But lordly stalks. 

While caps ami bonnets alT are taen. 

As by he walks? 

‘O Thou wha j^ies us each ^uid *^ift ! 

Gie me o’ wit an’ sense a lift, 

Then turn me, if Thou please, adrift, 

Thn»’ Scotland wide; 

Wi’ cits nor lairds I w'adna shift. 

In a' their pride!’ 

Were this the charter of tnir state, 

‘On pain o’ hell be rich an’ frreat,’ 

Damnation then would be our fate, 

% 

Beyond remead ; 

But, thanks to lleav'n, that’s no the ^atc 
We learn our creed. 

tiniiiior] wooriH liiiiiiicr] Jaili* kittli*] (It'klc kiiiimiTl KcwHlp 
kist] rhf'Ht sklent) etie.'it mnekle] biu wuiiiej stoiiuicii 
briiuh] Iwrouali paiiglityj petulant sarkj shirt bane) bone 
lirtj load rsnieacl] reiiiecly Ki^le) way 
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For thus the royal Mandate ran. 

When first llie human race l>egan; 

‘The social, friendly, honest man, 

‘Whate’er he he, 

’Tis he fulfils great Nature's plan. 

And none but h€\ 

() Mandate, j^Iorious and divine! 

The rajjged followers o’ the Nine, 

Poor, thoughtless devils! yet may shine 
In <rlorious lif^ht. 

While sordid sons o’ Mammon’s line 
Are dark as night. 

Tho’ here they seraye, an' scjiieeze, an' growl, 
Their worthless nievefii' of a soul 
May in some future carcase howl, 

I'he forest's fright ; 

Or ill some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 

Then may Lapraik and Burns 'rise. 

To reach their native, kindred skies. 

And sing their pleasures, hopes an’ joys, 

In some mild sphere. 

Still closer knit in friendship's ties 

h^aeh passing year! 


iu*i\<-ru’J llstful 
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TO W. SiafPSON, Ochiltree 

May 1785. 

I GAT your letter, winsome Willie ; 

VfV grate fu’ heart 1 thank you hrawlie ; 

Tho’ I maun say ’t, I w’ad be silly. 

An’ unco vain. 

Should I believe, my eoaxin billie, 

Your ilattcrin strain. 

But I ’se believe ye kindly meant it, 

I sud be laith to think ye hinted 

Ironic satire, sidclins sklented 

On my poor Music ; 

Tho’ in sic phratsin terms ye’ve penn’d it, 

I scarce excuse ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel, 

Should I but dare a hope to speel, 

\Vi’ Allan i or wi’ Gilhertfield, 

The braes o’ fame ; 

Or Ferguson^ the WTitcr-chicl, 

A deathless name. 


(O Ferguson I thy glorious parts 
111 suited law’s dry, musty arts! 

My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 

Yc Enbrugh Gentry! 

The tythc o’ what ye waste at cartes 

Wad stow’d his pantry !) 

brawlic] hftiirtily uiif'o] uncommonly oilllc] brother lallh] 
loath sidclliifl] Aklcwayn sklcnti'd] aquintod phraialnj 
flattering creel] baaket (wlilrl) apeel] climb writer] 
lawyer chi^l fellow whunstane] whinstone 
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Yet -when a tale comes i* my head. 

Or lassesigie my heart a screed. 

As whiles they’re like to be my dead, 

‘ (O sad disease!) 

I kittle up my rustic reed; 

It gies me ease. 

Auld Coila, now may hdge fu’ fain, 

She’s gotten Poets o’ her ain, 

Chiels wha their chanters winna hain. 

But tunc their lays. 

Till echoes a’ resound again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Nae Poet thought her worth his while. 

To set her name in measur’d style ; 

She lay like some unkenned of isle 

Beside New Holland, 

Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besouth Magellan. 

Ramsay an’ famous Ferguson 
Gied Forth an’ Tay a lift aboon ; 

Yarrow an’ I'weed, to monk i tune, 

0>vTe Scotland rings. 

While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an’ Boon, 

Naebody sings. 

Th’ missus, Tiber, Thames, an’ Seine, 

Glide sweet in monie a tunefii’ line! 

But, Willie, set your iit to mine, 

An’ cock your crest. 

We’ll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best. 

Bcroed] tear ivliilrs] somctiiuos kittle] tirkle fldge] 
fidget fain] engernoss ctuintor] lingerplocc of bagpipe 
hain] spare aboon] above (up) lit] foot gar] make 
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We'll siiit; AhM Coila's plains an’ fells. 

Her moors reel-brown wi’ heather bells. 

Her banks an’ bra^s, her dens an' dells. 

Where ^lorieiiis Wallace 
Aft biire the [free, as story tells, 

Frae Southron billies. 

At Wallace"* name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spriiij^-tide Hood! 

(1ft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace' side. 

Still pressinj; onward, red-wat shod. 

Or glorious dy'd. 

O, sweet are ('oila's hau^hs an' woods. 

When lintwhites chant apian^ the buds. 

And jinkin hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 

While thro' the braes the cushat croods 
With wailtn' cry! 

Kv'n winter bh^ak has charms to me 
When winds rave thro’ the naked tree; 

Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary j^ray ; 

Or blinding tlrifts wild-furious llee, 

Dark'niii^ the day! 

O Naturel ix thy shews an' forms 
To feeliiijj, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the Summer kindly warms, 

Wi' life an’ li^ht, 

Or Winter howls, in iiusty storms, 

The laii^, dark iii^ht! 

iMirr*] lK)r« off Krop] prize wat] wet liaiintiH] hollow 
lintwliitcH] linnets wliida] ciisliat] wcxid-plgcoii 

ctooUh] coos 
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TO W. SIMPSON, Ochiltree 

The Muse, nae Poet ever fand her, 

Till by liimsel he learii’d to wander, 

Adowii sonic trotting burn’s meander 
. An’ no think lang ; 

0 sweet, to stray an’ pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang! 

The warly race may drudge an’ drive. 
Hog-shout lier, juiidie, stretch an’ strive. 

Let me fair Nature'^ faee descrive, 

Aiifl I, wi’ pleasure. 

Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Hum owrc their treasure. 

Fareweel, ‘my rhyme-composing brither!’ 
WVve been owre lang uiikeun’d to ither: 

Now let us lay cipr heads thegither, 

In love fraternal: 

May Knvij wallop in a tether, 

Hlack fiend, infernal! 

While llighlandmen hate tolls an’ taxes; 
While moorlan herds like guid, fat braxies; 
While Terra Kirma on her axis, 

Diurnal tu s. 

Count on a friend, in faith an’ ])ractiee. 

In Robert Burns, 

POSTSCIIIPT 

My memory 's no worth a preen ; 

1 had aniaist forgotten clean. 

Ye badb me write you wiiat they mean 
Hy this mic U^ht^ 

’Hout which our herds sac aft hae beci? 

Maist like to fight. 

fund] ruiiml warl> | worhily hon-slunitlicrj sh i Lcr out 

Jiiiiilio] JOHtIo drHcrivi'J desfribo biiiii] liiini wallop] hang 
hcrsolt' herds] shepherds braxlehj dead shoeii proenj pin 
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In days when mankind were but callans 
At Grammar, LQgic, and sic talents. 

They took nac ^ins their speech to balance. 
Or rules to gie. 

But spak their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans, 
I^ike you or me. 

In thac auld times, they thought the Moon, 
Just like a sark, or pair o' shoon. 

Wore by degrees, till her last roon 

Chied past their viewing, 

An’ shortly after she was done 

They gat a new ane. 

This pass'd for certain, undisputed ; 

It ne'er cam i’ their heads to doubt it, 

Till chiels gat up an’ wa<l confute it. 

And ca'd it wrang ; 

An’ mucklc din there was about it, 

Baith loud an’ lang. 

Some herds, weel leam'd upc)' the bcuk. 

Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk ; 

For ’twas tlic auld moon turn’d a neuk, 

An’ out o’ sight, 

An’ backlins-comin, to the leuk 

Slic grew mair bright. 

This was deny ’d , it was afTirm'd ; 

The herds and kissels were alarm’d : 

The rev’rend gray-ljcards rav’d an’ storm’d. 
That beardless laddies 
Should think they better were inform’d 
Than their auld daddies. 

callans] youneaten liallans] Lowlnnrla aark] shirt 

roon] round beuk]Blb]e threap] maintain neuk] comer 
barkllns] backwards leuk] appearance hlssels] flocks 
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Frae less to mair it gaed to sticks ; 

Frae worfts an* aiths to clours an* nicks ; 

An* monie a fallow gat his licks, 

Wi* hearty crunt ; 

An’ some, to learn them for their tricks. 

Were hang’d an’ brunt. 

This game was play’d in monie lands. 

An* atM-lighi caddies burc sic hands, 

That faith, the youngsters took the sands 
Wi* nimble shanks. 

The Lairds forbade, by strict commands. 

Sic bluidy pranks. 

But new-light herds gat sic a cowc. 

Folk thought them ruined stick-an-stowe, 

Till now amaist on ev’ry knowe. 

Ye’ll find ane plac’d ; 

An* some their new light fair avow, 

Just quite barcfac'd. 

Nae doubt the auld-light flocks arc bleatin ; 

Their zealous herds are vex’d an’ sweatin ; 

Mysel, I’ve even seen then' Teetin 
Wi’ girnin spite. 

To hear the Moon sac sadly li’d on 
By word an’ write. 

But shortly they will cowe the louns ! 

Some auldMght herds in neebor towns 

Are mind’t, in things they ca* balloons. 

To tak a flight, 

An’ stay ac month amang the Moons, 

An’ see them right. 

clours] blows nicks] cuts licks] punishment crunt] 
blow brunt] burned caddies] followers burc] bore 
Hcick-an-stowe] completely knovre] lilllock greetin] weeping 
glmln] whining louns] fools 
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Giiid cibsorvation they will f?ie them ; 

An' when the auid Moon 's ^aiin^to lea’e them, 
The hindmost sliaird, they'll fetch it wi’ them, 
Just i' their pouch, 

An’ when the nexv^ii^ht billies see tliem, 

1 think they’ll crouch! 

Sae, ye observe that a* this clatter 
Is naething but a ‘moonshine matter’; 

Hut tho' dull prose-folk Latin splatter 
In lo^ic tul/.ie. 

I hoj)e, we Hanlies ken some better 

Than mind sie brul/.ie. 


KPISTLK TO JOIIX HAXKINK 

Inclosinfl some Poems 

O Korcui, rude, ready-witted Hankine, 

The wale o’ coeks for fun and drinkin! 

There's monie ^odly folks are thinkin, 

Your flreams* and tricks 
Will send you K<irah-lik(% a-sinkin, 

Strauj^ht to auld Nick’s. 

Ye hae sae inoiiic cracks an' cants. 

And in your wicked, driic'ken rants. 

Ye mak a devil o’ the Saiiiits, 

An’ fill them fou ; 

And then their failings, flaws, an’ wants, 

Are a' seen thro'. 

* A rertain liiinioroiifl dream of his was tlicn iiiakini; a iioIhc In 
tin* 

sliiiinl] sliani iKnirh) porki-i sriiiubbli; brulzle] 

brawliim 
wall*] pick 


cants) rciiiarkM 
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Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 

That holy robe, O dinna tear it ! 

Spare ’t lor their sakes wha aften wear it, 

The lads in blackl 

But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 
Hives ’t aff tlicir back. 

Think, wicked Sinner^ wha ye’re skaithing. 

It’s just the Blue-f*(nvn badge an’ elaithiiig 

O’ saiints ; tuk that, yc lea’c them naithing 
To ken them by, 

Frac ony unrcgencratc Heathen 
Like you or I. 

I’ve sent you here some rhyming ware, 

A’ that I bargain’d for, an’ mair; 

Sae, when ye ha^ an hour to spare, 

I will expect 

Yon *SV///g,t ye'll sen 't wi’ cannic care. 

And no neglect. 

Tlio’ faith, siiia’ heart hae I to sing! 

My Muse dow scarcely spread her wing! 

I’ve play'd iiiysel a bonie s^'ring. 

An' danc’d iny till! 

I’d better gaen an' sair't the king. 

At Hunker s IlilL 

T'was ae night lately in my fun* 

I gaed a roving wi' the gun. 

An’ brought a Puitrick to the grun’, 

A bonie hen. 

And, as the twilight w’as begun. 

Thought iiane wad ken. 
t A ftono lie liml promised the Author, 
rives] tears skaithing!] injuring sen ’t] send it e^nnie] 

gentle dow] ran spring] tune sair’t] 8cr\cd paitrick] 
partridge grun’] ground 
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The poor, wee thing was little hurt ; 

I strakit it a wee for sport. 

Ne’er thinkin they wad fash me for ’t ; 

BiaCt, Deil-ma-care ! 

Somebody tells the Poacher-court 
The hale affair. 

Some auld, us’d hands had taen a note. 

That sic a hen had got a shot ; 

I was suspected for the plot : 

I scorn’d to lie ; 

So gat the whissle o’ my groat, 

An’ pay’t the fee. 

But, by my gun, o’ guns the wale, 

An’ by my poiither an’ ;ny hail, 

An’ by my hen, an’ by her tail, 

I vow an’ swear ! 

The Game shall pay, o’er moor an’ dale, 

For this, ncist year. 

As soon’s the clockin-time is by. 

An’ the wee pouts begun to cry, 

I.r— d, I ’se hae sportin by an’ by. 

For my gowd guinea : 

Tho’ I should herd the huckslcin kye 
For ’t, in Virginia. 

Trowth, they had muckle for to blame ! 

’Twas neither broken wing nor limb, 

But twa-three dhaps about the wame 

Scarce thro’ the feathers ; 

An’ baith a yellow George to claim. 

An’ thole their blethers I 

strakit] stroked fash] worry hale] whole wale] pick 
pouther] powder fiail] shot nrlst] next pouts] chlcka 
kye] cattle ^amc] belly thole] endure blethers] silly talk 
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It pits me ay as mad ’s a hare ; 

So I can (>hyme nor write nae mair ; 

But pennyworths again is fair. 

When time ’s expedient ; 
Meanwhile 1 am>, respected Sir, 

Your most obedient. 


SONG 

Tune, Com riga are bonie 

It was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonie, 

Beneath the moon’s unclouded light, 
I held awa to Annie : 

The time llcw by, wi’ tentless heed. 
Till ’tween the late and early ; 

Wi’ sma’ persuasion she agreed. 

To see me thro’ the barley. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still. 
The moon was shining clearly ; 

I set her do\^Ti, wi’ right good will, 
Amang the rigs o’ barle> ; 

I kent her heart was a’ my ain ; 

I lov’d her most sincerely ; 

I kiss’d her owre and owre again 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 

I lock’d her in my fond embrace ; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 

My blessings on that happy place, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley ! 


rigs] ridges tentlcss] careless 
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But by the moon and stars so bright. 
That shone that hour so cJearly ! 
She ay shall bless that happy night, 
Amang the rigfs o' barley. 

I hae been blithe wi' comrades dear ; 

I hae been nieriy' drinking ; 

I hae been joyfu' gath'rin gear ; 

I hae been happy thinking: 

But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 

Tho’ three times doubl'd fairly. 
That happy night was worth them a’, 
Amang the rigs o' barley. 

CIIOUU'S 

Corn rigs, an' barley rigs. 

An’ corn rigs are bonie: 

I'll ne'er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 


THK FARI AVEIJ. 

TO Till-: nUKTlIKKN OF ST. JAMF.s's IXIOCF. 
TAIlHOJ/rON 

Tiiiio, CJooilnitjht find j<nj hr tri' yon fi' 

I 

Aoiku! a heart-warm, fond a<lieu! 

Dear brothers of the mffstic tijel 
Ye favour’ll, ye enUfiMrn'd Few, 
Companions of my social joy! 


KC*Ur| fKjHMC.SSioilH 
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Tlio’ I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursliing Fortune’s slidd’ry ba’. 
With melting heart, and brimful eye. 
I’ll mind you still, tho’ far awa’. 


II 

Oft have I met yourjioeial Rand, 

And spent the chcarful, festive night ; 
Oft, honour’d with supreme command, 
l*resided o’er the Sons of ligfit: 

And, by that Hieroglyphic bright. 

Which none but Craftsmen ever saw! 
Strong Mem'ry on my heart shall write 
Those happy scenes when far awa’ ! 


Ill 

IMay Freedom, Harmony, and Love, 
Unite you in the grand Design^ 
Reneath th’ Omniscient Kyc above. 
The glorious Architect Divine! 

That you may keep th’ unerring line^ 
Still rising by the jilamme* i laiVj 
Till Order bright comjiletely shine. 
Shall be my pray’r w'hen far awa’. 


IV 

And Yon, farew'cll ! whose merits elaiift. 
Justly, tliat highest badge to wear! 
Ileav’n bless your honour'd, noble Name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear! 


slkiirry] slipiM'ry 


ba'J ball 
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A last request permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a‘ , 

One round — I ask it with a /ear. 

To him, the Boned that far awa\ 


ADDED, EDINBURGH EDITION, 1787 

DEATH AND DOCTOR HORNBOOK 

A TRUE STORY 

Some books are lies frae end to end, 

And some great lies were never penn’d ; 

Ev’n Ministers, they hae been kenn'd. 

In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid, at times, to vend. 

And nail ’t wi’ Seripture. 


But this that I am gaun to tell. 
Which lately on a night bofel, 

Is just as true ’s the Dell ’s in hell 
Or Dublin city : 

That e’er he nearer comes oursel 

’S a mucklc pity. 


The Clachan yill had made me canty, 

I wasna fou, but just had plenty ; 

I stachcr'd whyles, but yet took tent ay 
To free the ditches ; 

An' hillocks, stancs, an' bushes, kenn'd ay 
Frae ghaists an’ witches. 

kenn'dj known whid] untruth muckln] great clachan] 
village ylllf ale crinty] Jolly fou] drunk stacher'd] 
staggered whyles] occasionally tent] care free] 

clear 
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The rising Moon began to glo'wr 
The distant^CumnocA: hills out-owre : 

To count her horns, wi’ a’ my pow’r, 

I set mysel ; 

But whether she had three or four, 

I cou*d na tell. 

I was come round about the hill. 

And todlin down on Willie's milly 
Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill. 

To keep me sicker ; 

Tho’ leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker. 

I there wi’ Something did forgather, 

That pat me in an ^erie swither ; 

An awfu’ scythe, out-owre ae shouther. 
Clear-dangling, hang; 

A three-tae’d leister on the ither 

Lay, large an’ lang. 

Its stature seem’d lang Scotch ells twa. 

The queerest shape that e’er I saw. 

For hent a wame it had ava ; 

And then its shanks. 

They were as thin, as sharp an’ sma’ 

As cheeks o’ branks. 

^Guid-een,; quo’ I ; ‘ Friend 1 hae ye been mawin^ 
When ither folk are busy sawin?’* 

It seem’d to mak a kind o’ stan’, 

* This rcncountre happened in seed time, 1786. 
sicker] steady bicker] run swither] doubt shouther] shoulder 
tae*d] pronged leister] flsh-spear flent] never wamef beOy 

ava] at all branks] horse curbs mawin] mowing SttVlii] 
sowing stan'] halt 
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But naething spak ; 

At length, says I, ‘Friend, whare ye gaun, 

Will ye go back ? ’ 

It spak right howe — ‘My name is Death, 

But be na flcy’d.’ — Quoth I, ‘ Guid faith, 

Ye’re maybe come to stap my breath ; 

But tent me, billic; 

I red ye wed, tak care o’ skaith. 

See there ’s a gully ! ’ 

‘ Gudeman,’ quo' he, ‘ put up your whittle, 

I’m no design’d to try its mettle ; 

But if I did, I wad be kittle 

To be mislcar’d, 

I wad na mind it, no that^spittle 

Out-owre my beard.’ 

•W’eel, wed!’ says I, ‘a bargain be’t; 

Come, gie ’s your hand, an’ sae we’re gree’t; 

We'll ease our shanks an’ tak a scat, 

Come, gie ’s your news; 

This while* ye hae been iiiony a gate, 

At mony a house.’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ quo’ he, an’ shook his head, 

‘It’s e’en a lang, lang time indeed 

Sin’ I began to nick the thread. 

An’ choke the breath: 

Folk maun do something for their bread. 

An’ sac maun Death, 

* An epidemical fever was then raging in that country, 
whare] wticre are howe] hollow fley'd] scared tent] 
heed hillir] brother red] advise skaith] damage 
gully] knife whittle] blade kittle] quick mlslcar'd] 
mischievous greo ’t] agreed to It gate] rood 
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* Sax thousand years are near hand fled 
Sin* I wflB to the hutching bred, 

An’ mony a scheme in vain *s been laid, 

To stap or scar me ; 

Till ane Hornbook ’s* ta’en up the trade, 

An’ faith, he’ll waur me. 


‘Ye ken Jock Hornbook i’ the Clachan, 

Deil mak his king’s-hood in a spleuchan ! 
He’s grown sae weel acquaint wi’ Buchan;\ 
An’ ither chaps. 

The weans baud out their fingers laughin. 
An’ pouk my hips. 


‘See, here’s a scythe, and there's a dart. 
They hae pierc’d mony a gallant heart ; 

But Doctor Hornbooky wi’ his art 

And cursed skill, 

Has made them baith no worth a f — t. 

Damn’d haet they’ll killl 


‘’Twas but yestreen, nae fartli r gaen, 

I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

Wi’ less, I’m sure, I’ve hundreds slain ; 

But deil-nia-care. 

It just play’d dirl on the bane. 

But did nae mair. 

* This gentleman, Dr. Hornbook, is, professionally, a brother of 
the sovereign Order of the Ferula ; but by intuition and inspira- 
tion, is at once an Apothecary, Surgeon, and Physician. 

t Buchan's Domestic Medicine. 

stap] stop scar] scare waur] worst king's-hood] 
scrotum spleuchan] tobacco-pouch weans] <M*'lren 

pouk] poke damn'd haet] not one dirl] ra^le 
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^Hornbook was by wi* ready art. 

And had sae fortify’d the part. 

That when I looked to my dart, 

. It was sae blunt, 

Fient haet o ’t wad hae pierc’d the heart 
Of a kail-runt. 

‘I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 

I near-hand cowpit wi’ my hurry. 

But yet the bauld Ajyoihecary 

Withstood the shock ; 

I might as weel hae try’d a quarry 

O’ hard whin rock. 

*£v’n them he canna get attended, 

Although their face he ^e’er had kend it. 

Just sh in a kail-blade, and send it. 

As soon ’s he smells ’t, 
Baith their disease, and what will mend it. 

At once he tells ’t. 

‘And then a’ doctor’s saws and whittles. 

Of a’ dimensions, shapes, an’ mettles, 

A’ kinds o’ boxes, mugs, an’ bottles. 

He ’s sure to hae ; 

Their Latin names as fast he rattles 
As A B C. 

‘ Calces o’ fossils, earths, and trees ; 

True Sal-marinum’ o’ the seas ; 

The Farina of beans and pease. 

He has ’t in plenty ; 
Aqua-fortis, what you please. 

He can content ye. 

flent haet] not a bit kail-nint] cabbage stalk near- 

band] nearly , cowpit] tumbled whittles] knives 
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‘Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 

Urinus Spilitus of capons ; 

Or Mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings, 
Distiird per se; 

Sal-alkali o' MidgC'itail-clippings, 

And mony mae.' 

‘Waes me for Johnny Ged\s Hole* now,’ 

Quoth I, ‘if that thae news be true! 

His braw calf-ward whare gowans grew, 

Sae white and bonie, 

Nae doubt they’ll rive it wi’ the plew ; 

They’ll ruin JohnieV 

The creature grain’d an eldritch laugh. 

And says, ‘Ye nccdna yoke the pleugh, 
Kirkyards will sooy be till’d encugh, 

Tak ye nae fear: 

They’ll a’ be trench’d wi’ inony a sheugh 
In twa-threc year. 

‘Whare I kill’d ane a fair strae death. 

By loss o’ blood or want o’ breath. 

This night I’m free to tak my aith, 

That Hornbook's skill 
Has clad a score i’ their last cla^th, 

By drap an’ pill. 

‘An honest Wabster to his trade, 

Whase wife’s twa nieves were scarce weel bred. 
Gat tippcnce-worth to mend her head. 

When it was sair ; 

The wife slade cannic to her bed. 

But ne’er spak mair. 

* The grave-digger. 

forbye] besides mae] more waes me] alas rl\e] split 
plew] plough grain'd] groaned sheugh] ditch street straw 
(In bed) wabster] weaver nieves] fists salr]sore *Iade] 
crept cannle] quietly 
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*A countra Laird had ta'en the batts. 

Or some curmurring in his guts. 

His only son for Hornbook sets, 

pays him well. 

The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets, 

Was Laird himsel. 

* A bonie lass, ye kend her name. 

Some ill-brewn drink had hov*d her waine ; 

She trusts hersel, to hide the shame. 

In Hornbook's care ; 

Horn sent her aff to her lang hame 
To hide it there. 

‘That’s just a swatch o’ Hornbook's way ; 

Thus goes he on from day to day. 

Thus does he poison, kill a:i’ slay. 

An ’s wccl paid for ’t ; 

Yet stops me o’ rny lawfu’ prey, 

Wi’ his damn’d dirt: 

‘But, hark! I’ll tell you of a plot, 

Tho’ dinna ye be speakiii o ’t ; 

I’ll nail the self-conceited Sot, 

As dead ’s a hcrrin : 

Niest time we meet, I’ll wad a groat. 

He gets his fairin ! ’ 

But just as he began to tell. 

The auld kirk-hainrner strak the bell 
Some wee short hour ayont the tival, 

Which rais’d us baith: 

I took the way that pleas’d mysel. 

And sae did Death, 

batts] bolts (colic) cunuurring] commotion gtmnier- 

pets] pet ewes hov'dj swelled wamc] belly swatch] sample 
niest] next wad] wager fairin] deserts ayont] beyond 
twal] twelve 
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*For sense they little owe to Frugcd Heav’n — 

To please the Mob they hide the little giv*n.* 

I 

Kilmarnock Wabsters, fidge an' claw. 

An’ pour your creeshic nations ; 

An' yc wha leather rax an’ draw, 

Of a’ denominations, 

Swith to the Laigh Kirk, ane an’ a’, 

An’ there tak up your stations ; 

Then aff to Begbie's in a raw. 

An’ pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 

II 

Curst Common-sense, that imp o’ hell, 

Cam in wi’ Maggie Lauder ;* 

But Oliphant aft made her yell, 

An’ Russell sair misca’d her ; 

This day Mackinlay taks the flail, 

And he’s the boy will blaud her! 

He’ll clap a shangan on her tail. 

An’ set the bairns to daud ’ .^r 
Wi’ dirt this day. 

III 

Mak haste an’ turn king David owre 
An’ lUt wi’ holy clangor ; 

O’ double verse come gie us four. 

An’ skirl up the Bangor: 

* Alluding to a scoffing ballad which was made on ihe admission 
of the late Reverend and worthy Mr. L — to the Laigh Kirk. 

wabsters] weavers fidge] fidget daw] scratch cineshie] 
greasy rax] stretch swith] haste blaud] slap ahiMigan] 
deft stick daud] pelt owre] over skirl] shrill 
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This day the Kirk kicks up a stQure, 
Nae mair the knaves shall wrclng her. 
For Heresy is in her pow’r, 

And gloriously^shcll whang her 
Wi’ pith this day. 


Come, let a proper text be read, 

An’ touch it aff wi’ vigour. 

How graceless Ham leugh at his dad. 
Which made Canaan a nigger ; 

Or Phineas drove the murdering blade, 
Wi’ wh-re-abhorring rigour ; 

Or Zipporah^ the scauldin jad, 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

I’ th’ inii that day. 


V 

There, try his mettle on the creed. 

And bind him down wi’ caution. 

That Stipend is a carnal weed 
He taks but for the fashion ; 

And gie him o’er the flock, to feed. 

And punish each transgression ; 

Especial, rams that cross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin. 

Spare them nae day. 

VI 

Now, auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tail, 

An’ toss thy horns fu’ canty ; 

Nae mair thou’lt rowte out-owre the dale, 
Because thy pasture ’s scanty ; 

Btoure] dust whang] flog leugh] laughed Bcauldln] 
Bcoldlng can*y] Joyfully rowte] low 
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For lapfu’s large o’ gospel kail 
Shall fill thy crib in plenty, 

And runts o’ grace the pick and wale, 
No gi’en by way o’ dainty. 

But ilka day. 


VII 

Nae niair by BabeVs streams we’ll weep. 
To think upon our Zion ; 

And hing our fiddles up to sleep. 

Like baby-clouts a-dryin: 

Come, screw the pegs wi’ tunefu’ cheep. 
And o’er tho thairms be tryin ; 

Oh, rare ! to see our elbueks wheep. 

An’ a’ like lamb-tails flyin 

Fu’ fast this day I 


VIII 

Lang Patronage^ wi’ rod o’ 'm. 

Has shor’d the Kirk’s undoin. 

As lately Fenwick^ sair forfairn. 

Has proven to its ruin : 

Our patron, honest man ! Glencairn, 

He .saw mischief was brewin ; 

And like a godly elect bairn. 

He’s wal’d us out a true ane, 

An’ sound this day. 

nmta] stalks wale] choice ilka] every clouisl'^loths 
thairms] strings elbueks] elbows wheep] Jerk aim] 
iron shor'd] threatened forfairn] forlorn 
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IX 

Now, Robertson, harangue nae mair. 

But steek you3f gab for ever : 

Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 

For there they’ll tliink you clever ; 

Or, nae reflection on your lear, 

Ye may coniiiience a Shaver ; 

Or to the Nctherton repair. 

And turn a Carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 

X 

Mu’trie and you were just a match. 

We never had sic twa drones : 

Auld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch. 

Just like a winkin baudrons; 

And ay he catch’d the tit her wrctcli, 

To fry them in his caudrons: 

But now his honour maun detach, 

Wi’ a’ his brimstanc squadrons. 

Fast, fast this day. 

XI 

See, see auld Orthodoxy’s facs 
She’s swingein thro’ the city; 

Hark, how the nine-tail’d cat she }>lays ! 

I vow it’s unco pretty: 

There, Learning, with his (ireckish face, 
Grunts out some Latin ditty ; 

And Common Sense is garni, she says. 

To mak to Jamie Beattie 

Her plaint this day. 

steek] shut gah] mouth lear] learning shaver] barber 
BicJ such twa] two baudrons] cat tltherj other 

facs] foes uiico] very 
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But there ’s Morality himsel, 
Embracing all opinions ; 

Hear, how he gies the tither yell, 
Between his twa companions ; 

See, how she peels the skin an’ fell, 

As ane were peclin onions ! 

Now there, they’re packed aff to hell. 
And banish’d our dominions. 

Henceforth this day. 

XIII 

O happy day 1 rejoiee, rejoiee! 

Come bouse about the porter! 

Morality’s demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter; 

Mackinlay, Bussell, are the boys 
That Heresy can torture ; 

They’ll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 

And cow her measure shorter 

By th’ head some day. 

XIV 

Come, bring the tither mutchkin in. 
And here’s, for a conclusion. 

To every New-light mother’s son. 

From this time forth. Confusion: 

If m^ir they deave us with their din. 
Or Patronage intrusion. 

We’ll light a spunk, and, ev’ry skin. 
We’ll rin them aff in fusion 

Like oil, some day. 

fell] flesh bouse] drink rape] rope hoyse] hoist 

cut deave] deafen spunk] match 


eow] 
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ADDRESS TO THE UNCO QUID 
cm THG 

RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 

My son, these maxims make a rule. 

And lump them ay thegither ; 

The Rigid Righteous is a fool. 

The Rigid Wise anither ; 

The cleanest corn that e*cr was dight 
May hae some pylcs o* caiT in ; 

So ne'er a follow-crcature slight 
For random fits o' dafTin. 

SOLOMON. — Ecclea^ ch. vii, ver. 16. 

I 

O YE wha are sae guid jroursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy. 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your Neebour’s fauts and folly ! 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill, 

Supply’d wi’ store o’ water. 

The heapet happer’s ebbitig still, 

An’ still the clap plays clatter. 

II 

Hear me, ye venerable Core, 

As counsel for poor mortals. 

That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit Folly’s portals ; 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes. 

Would here propone defences. 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes. 
Their failings and mischances. 

dight] sifted caff] chaff daffln] fooling fauts] faults 
weel-gaun] smoothly running happer] hopper olap] dapper 
core] company douce] sober glaikit] giddy donsie] 
restive 
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III 

Ye see your state wi’ their ’s comparM, 

And shudder at the nilfer. 

But cast a moment’s fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ ? 

Discount what scant occasion gave. 

That purity ye pride in. 

And (what ’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 

Your better art o’ hiding. 


IV 

Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and -then a wallop. 

What ratings must his veins convulse. 
That still eternal gallop ! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail. 
Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 

It maks an unco leeway. 


V 

See Social -life and Glee sit down. 

All joyous and unthinking, 

TiU, quite transmugrify’d, they’re grown 
Debauchery and Drinking; 

O, would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences ; 

Or your more dreaded hell to state. 
Damnation of expenses ! 

nlffer] exchange lave] rest unqp] very big 
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VI 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous Dames, 
up in godly laces. 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names. 
Suppose a change o' cases ; 

A dear-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 

A treacherous inclination — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 

Ye’re aiblins nae temptation. 

vii 

Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still gentler sister Woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human : 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it: 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

VIII 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord its various tone. 
Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let ’s be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

« But know not what’s resisted, 

lug] ear aibliuB] maybe kennin] a little bit 
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TAM SAMSON’S* ELEGY 

An honest man's the noblest work of God . — pope. 

IIas auld Kilmarnock seen the Deil ? 

Or great M‘Kinlayt thrawn his heel ? 

Or Robertson j; again grown wcel, 

To preach an’ read ? 

‘ Na, waur than a’ ! ’ cries ilka chiel, 

‘Taw Samson's dead!’ 


Kilmarnock lang may grunt an’ grane, 
An’ sigh, an’ sob, an’ greet her lane, 

An’ deed her bairns, man, wife, an’ wean. 
In mourning weed ; 

To Death, she’s dearly paid the kane, 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


The Brethren o’ the mystic level 
May hing their head in wofu’ bevel. 

While by their nose the tears will revel, 

Like ony bead ; 

Death’s gien the Lodge an urco devel — 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

• When this worthy old sportsman went out last mul^wl 
Bf’ason, he supposed it was to be, in Ossian's phrase, ‘the last'of 
his fields* ; and expressed an ardent wish to die and be buried in the 
inuirs. On this liint the Author composed his Elegy and Epitaph. 

t A certain Preacher, a great favourite with the Million, Vide 
the oupinatiox, p. 1 35. 

X Another Prcaclier, an equal favourite with the Few, who was 
at Uiat time ailing. For him see also the ordination, stanza ix. 

thrawn] twisted waur] worse ilka] each chiel] fellow 
grane] groan greet] weep licr lane] alone deed] clothe 
wean] child kane] rent in kind unco] great *devel] 
stunning blow 
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When Winter muffles up his cloak. 

And binds the mire like a rock j 
Wlien to the lochs the Curlers flock, 

Wi’ glccsome speed, 
Wha will they station at the cock, 

Tam Samson ’s dead ? 


He was the king o’ a’ the Core, 

To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 

Or up the rink like Jetm roar 

In time of need ; 

But now he lags on Death’s hog-score, 
Tam Samson’s dead! 


Now safe the stately Sawmont sail. 

And Trouts be-dropp’d wi’ crimson hail. 

And Eels weel ken’d for souple tail. 

And Geds for greed, 

Since dark in Death’s fish-creel we wail 
Tam Samson dead ! 

Rejoice, ye birring Paitricks a’ ; 

Ye cootie Moorcocks, crouseJy craw ; 

Ye Maukins, cock your fud fu’ braw, 
Withoutten dread ; 

Your mortal Fae is now awa’, 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

That woefu’ morn be ever mourn’d 
Saw him in shootin graith adorn’d. 

While Pointers round impatient burn’d, 

Frae couples freed ; 

But, Och ! he gaed and ne’er return’d : 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

cock] mark core] company wick, bore, hog-BCore] terms 
In curling sawmont] salmon god] pike paitricks] 

partridges cootie] leg-plumed crousely] confidently 

maukins] hares fud] tall graith] clothes 
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In vain Anld-age his body batters ; 

In vain ftie Gout his ancles fetters ; 

In vain the burns cam down like waters. 

An acre-braid! 

Now ev’ry auld Wife, greetin, clatters, 

‘Tam Samson's dead!’ 

Owre mony a wear>" hag he limpit. 

An’ ay the tither shot he thumpit, 

Till coward Death behind him jumpit, 

Wi’ deadly fcide; 

Now he proclaims, wi’ tout o’ trumpet, 

‘Tam Samson’s dead!’ 

When at his heart he felt the dagger, 

He reel’d his wonted bottle-swagger. 

But yet he drew* the mortal trigger 

Wi’ weel-aim’d heed ; 

‘L — d, five!’ he ciy’^’d, an’ owre did stagger; 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

Ilk hoary Hunter mourn’d a brither ; 

Ilk Sportsman youth bemoan’d a father ; 

Yon auld grey stane, amang the heather, 
Marks out h^s head, 

Wharc Bums has wrote, in rhyming blether, 
‘Taw Samson ’s dead!' 

There low he lies, in lasting rest ; 

Perhaps upon his mould’ring breast 
Some spitefu’ muirfowl bigs her nest. 

To hatch an’ breed: 

Alas ! nae mair he’ll them molest ! 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

waters] lakes braid] broad greetin] weeping hagj pit 
in a moor feide] feud iik] eacli blether] gabble bigs] 
buUds 
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When August winds the heather, wave, 

And Sportsmen wander by yon grave, 

Three vollies let his mem’ry crave 

O’ pouther an’ lead, 

’Till Echo answer frae her cave, 

‘Tam Samson’s dead!’ 

Heav’n rest his saul, whare’er he be! 

Is th’ wish o’ mony mac than me : 

He had twa fauts, or maybe three, 

Yet what remead ? 

Ae social, honest man want wc: 

Tam Samson’s dead! 

EPITAPH 

Tam Saaison’s weel-worA clay here lies. 

Ye canting Zealots, spare him! 

If Honest Worth in Heaven rise, 

Ye’ll mend or ye win near him. 

PEK CONTHA 

Go, Fame, an’ canter like a filly 
Thro’ a’ the streets an’ neuks o’ Killie, * 

Tell ev'ry social, honest billic 

To cease his grievin. 

For yet, unskaith’d by Death’s gleg giillie, 
Tam Samson's livin, 

• KtJlie is a pliraso tlie roiinti\ -folks soiiict lines use for the n.iino 
of a certain town in the AW-st. 

mae] i»'ore remead] remedy neuks] eomers billie] 
fello\^ gleg] quirk giillie] knife 
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TO A HAGGIS 

Fair fa' your honest, sonsie face. 

Great Chieftain o’ the Puddin-race ! 

Aboon them a’ ye tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm: 
Weel are ye wordy of a grace 

As lang’s my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill, 

Your hurdles like a distant hill. 

Your pin wad help to mend a mill 
In time o’ need. 

While thro’ your pores the dews distil 
Like amber bead. 


His knife see Rustic labour dight, 

An’ cut you up wi’ ready slight. 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright 
Like onie ditch ; 

And then, O what a glorious sight, 

Warm-reekln, rich! 


Then horn for horn they stretch an’ strive, 
Deil tak the hindmost, on they drive. 

Till all their weel-swall’d kytes belyve 
Are bent like drums ; 

Then auld Guidman, maist like to rive, 
Bethankit hums. 

Bonsle] fat and jolly palncli] paunch thairm] small imts 
hiirdies] hips pin] skewer dight] wipe slight] skill 
reekin] steaming horn] spoon weel-swaird] well-sKmllen 
kytes] bellies belyve] by-and*by maist] almost rive] 
burst 
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Is there that o’er his French ragout, 

Or olio that wad staw a sow, 

Or fricassee wad mak her spew 

Wi’ perfect sconner, 
Looks down wi’ sneering, scornfu’ view 
On sic a dinner ? 

Poor devil! sec him owre his trash. 

As feckless as a wither’d rash. 

His spindle shank a guid whip-lash, 

His nieve a nit ; 
Thro’ bloody flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit! 


But mark the Rustic, haggis-fedy 
The trembling earth resounds his tread. 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade, 

lie’ll mak it whisslc ; 
An’ legs, an’ arms, an’ heads will sned, 
Like taps o’ thrissle. 


Ye Pow’rs wha mak mankind your care, 

And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 

Auld Scotland wants nac skinking ware 
That jaups in luggies ; 

But, if ye wish her gratefu’ pray’r, 

Gie her a Ilaggisl 

staw] nauseate sconner] disgust feckless] helpless radi] 
rush nieve] fist nit] nut walie] ample sned] out 
off thrissle] thistle skinking] watery Jaups] splashes 
luggies] wooden dishes 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN* 

A BALLAD 

There Tvas three kings into the east, 

Three kings both great and high, 

An’ they hae swore a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and plough’d him down. 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful^Spring came kindly on. 

And show’rs began to fall ; 

John Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surpris’d them all. 

The sultry suns of Summer came, 

And he grew thick and strong. 

His head weel arm'd wi’ pointed spears, 

That no one should him wrong. 

The sober Autunm enter’d mild. 

When he grew wan and pale ; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 

His colour sicken’d more and more, 

He faded into age ; 

And then his enemies began 
To shew their deadly rage. 

* This l8 partly composed on the plan of an old song knoiwii by 
the same name. 
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They’ve ta’en a weapon, long aAd sharp. 
And cut him by the knee ; 

Then ty’d him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue ^or forger ie. 

They laid him down upon his back. 

And cudgel I’d him full sore ; 

They hung him up before the storm. 

And turn’d him o’er and o’er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim. 

They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him farther woe. 

And still, as signs of life appear’d. 

They toss'd him to and fro. 

They wasted, o’er a scorching flame. 

The marrow of his bones ; 

But a Miller us’d him worst of all. 

For he crush’d him between two stones. 

And they hac ta’en his very heart’s blood. 
And drank it round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barl^oorn was a hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise. 

For if you do but taste his blood, 

’TwiV make your courage rise. 
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’Twill |nake a man forget his woe ; 

’TwUl heighten all his joy : 

’Twill make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Tho’ the tear were in her eye. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand ; 

And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland ! 


SONG 

Tuno, My Nanie, O 

Behind yon hills, where Stinchar* flows, 
’Mang moor^ an’ mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 

And I’ll awa to Nanic, O. 

The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shill ; 

The night’s baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But I’ll get my plaid an’ out I’ll steal. 

An’ owre the hill to Nanie, O.’ 

My Nanie ’s charming, swee* an’ young ; 

Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O : 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, O. 

Her /ace is fair, her heart is true. 

As spotless as she’s bonie, O ; 

The op’ning gowan, w^at wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 

[* So all editions to 1794. Burns suggested ‘Lugar* and so it is 
now usually printed. — Ed.] 

mirk] dark gowan] daisy 
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A country lad is my degree. 

An’ few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care I how few they be, 

I’m welcome aye to Nanie, O. 

My riches a’s my penny fee. 

An’ I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, 

My thoughts are a’ my Nanie, O. 

Our auld Guidman delights to view 
His sheep an’ kye thrive bonic, O ; 

But I’m as blythe that bauds his pleugh, 

An’ has nae care but Nanie, O. 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 

I’ll tak what Hcav’n will sen’ me, O ; 

Nae ithcr care in life have I, 

But live, an’ love my Nanie, O. 

GREEN GROW THE RASHES 
A Fragment 

CHORUS 

Green grow the rashes j O; 

Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e'er I spent. 

Are spent among the lasses, O. 

1 

Tljere’s nought but care on ev’ry han’. 

In every hour that passes, O ; 

What signifies the life o’ man. 

An’ ’twere na for the lasses, O ? 

cannie] carefully warl’s] worldly gear] posaeBslons 

kye] cattle , care na by] do not care 
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II 

The warly race may riches chase, 

An’ riches still may fly them, O ; 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 

Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, 0. 

III 

But gie me a canny hour at e’en. 

My arms about my Dearie, 0 ; 

An’ warly cares, an’ warly men. 

May a’ gae tapsalteerie, 0! 

IV 

For you sae douce, ye sneer at this, 

Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: 

The wisest Man the warl’ e’er saw. 

He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 

V 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely Dears 
Her noblest work she class<*s, 0: 

Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses, O. 

warly] worldly canny] quiet tapsalteerie] topsy-tor^ 
douce] gentle 
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SONG 

Tune, Johnny's Orey Breeks 

I 

Again rejoicing Nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues. 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze 
All freshly steep’d in morning dews. 

And* maun I still on Menicf doai. 

And bear the scorn thaVs in her e'e! 

For iVs jet, jet black, and iVs like a hawk^ 
An' it winna let a body be! 

II 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 

In vain to me the vi’lets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 

The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

III 

The merry Ploughboy cheers his team, 

Wi’ joy the tentie Seedsman stalks. 

But life to me’s a weary dream, 

A dream of ane that never wauks. 

IV 

The wanton coot the water skims, 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 

The stately swan majestic swims, 

And every thing is blest but I. 

* This Chorus is part of a song composed by a gentleman in 
Edinburgh, a particular friend of the Author’s, 
t Alenie is the common abbreviation of Marianne, 
shaw] wooded dell mavis] tlirush lintwhite] linnet 

tentie] careful ' wauks] wakes 
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V 

The sheep-herd sleeks his faulding slap, 

And owre the moorlands whistles shill, 

Wi* wild, unequal, wand’ring step 
1 meet him on the dewy hill. 

VI 

And when the lark, 'tween light and dark, 
Blyth waukens by the daisy’s side. 

And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 

A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. 

VII 

Come, Winter, w^h thine angry howl, 

And raging bend the naked tree ; 

Thy gloom will soothe my chcarless soul. 
When Nature all is sad like me ! 

And maun I still on Menie dool. 

And hear the scorn thaVs in her c’e/ 

For iVsjet^jet blacky and iVs like a kawk^ 
An^ it winna let a body be ! 

Btceks] shuts up faukling] fold slap] gate 
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SONG 

Tuilo. Raslin Castle 

I 

The gloomy night is gathering fast, 

JLoud roars the wild inconstant blast. 

Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o'er the plain ; 

The Hunter now has left the moor. 

The scatter’d coveys meet secure. 

While here I wander, prest with eare. 

Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

II 

The Autumn mourns her rip'ning corn 
By early Winter's ravage torn ; 

Across her placid, azure sky. 

She sees the seowling tempest fly : 

Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 

I think upon the stormy wave. 

Where many a danger I must dare. 

Far from the bonie banks of Ayr. 

III 

'Tis not the surging billow's roar, 

'Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 

Tho’ Death in ev’ry shape appear, 

Th^ Wretched have no more to fear: 

But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierc'd with many a wound 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 

To leave the bonie banks of Ayr. 
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Farewell, old Collars hills and dales, 

Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 

The scenes where wretched Fancy roves, 
Pursuing past unhajipy loves ! 

Farewell, my friends! farewell, my foes! 

My peace with these, my love with those — 

The bursting tears my heart declare. 

Farewell, the bonie banks of Ayr\ 

ADDED, EDINBURGH EDITION, 1793 

TAM O’ SHANTER 

A TALK 

Of Brownyia and of Bogilli^ full is this buke. gawin DOXTOiiAB 

When chapman billies leave the street, 

And drouthy neebors, ncebors meet ; 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate ; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou and unco happy. 

We think na on the lang Scots mUes, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and . tylcs. 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter^ 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses. 

For honest men and bonny lasses). 

chapman] pedlar billies] fellows drouthy] thirsty <gat0) 
road bousing] drinking nappy] ale unco] uncoiai^Hily 
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O Taml hadst thou but been , ;ae wise. 

As ta’en thy ain wife Kate's advice I 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober ; 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That ev’ry naig was ca'd a shoe on. 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 

That at the Lorcl’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesy’d that, late or soon. 

Thou would be found, deep drown’d in Doon ; 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the in irk. 

By Allozvay's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet. 

To think how mony counsels sweet. 

How mony lengthen’d sage advices. 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right ; 

Fast by an ingle, blcczing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 

And at his elbow, Souter Johnny , 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night dravc on wi’ sangs an’ clatter ; 

Aaid ay the ale was growing better : 

skellum] worthlcsB fellow blethering] chattering blellum] 
babbler ilka] every melder] meal-grlndlng siller] money 
nalg] nag warlock] wizard mirk] dark gars] makes 

greet] weep reaming] foaming swats] new ale souter] 
cobbler 
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The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi’ favours, secret, sweet, and precious : 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 

E’en drown’d himself amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure. 

The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow Tails in the river, 

A moment white — ^then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 

Nae man can tether time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 

That hour, o’ night’s black arch ^he key-stane. 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 

And sic a night he taks the road in. 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last ; 

The ratAing show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallofr’d ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d:. 
That night, a child might understand. 

The Deil had business on his hand. 


rair] roar 
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Weel mounted on his grey rnarei* Meg^ 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro* dub and mire. 

Despising wind, ai^ rain, and Are ; 

Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
WhAes glow’ring round wi* prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares: 
Kirk^Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists an’ houlets nightly cry. — 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw, the chapman smoor'd ; 
An’ past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 

An’ thro’ the whins, an^ by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn ; 

An’ near the thorn, aboon the well, 

>Vliare Mungoes mither hang’d hersel. — 
Before him Doon pours all his Aoods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods ; 
The lightnings hash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll : 

When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze ; 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 

An’ loud resounded mirth and dancing. — 

Inspiring bold John BarleycomX 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil ; 

AVi’ usquabae we’ll face the devA! — 

Bkclpit] spanked dub] puddle whiles] sometimes 
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The swatt sae ream’d in Tammie's noddle. 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddlc. 

But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d. 

She ventur’d forward on the light ; 

And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 

Nac cotillion brent new frae France^ 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 
Put life an’ mettle in their heels, 

A winnock-biinker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast ; 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them music was his charge : 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl. 
Till roof and raftors a’ did dirl, — 

Codins stood round, like open presses. 

That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantraip slight 
Kach in its cauld hand held a light. — 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer's bancs in gibbet aims ; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unehristen’d bairns ; 
A thief, ncw-cuttcd frac a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted ; 
Five scymiturs, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter^ which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 


deils] oven bodtlle] farfliinc brent] brand winnock- 
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Whom his ain son o’ life bereft. 

The grey hairs yet stack to the heft ; 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awcfu’. 

Which ev’n to naipe wad be iinlawfu’. 

As Tarmnie glowr‘d, amaz’d, and curious. 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 

The piper loud an’ louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, 
’Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark. 

An’ linket at it in her sark! 

Now Tarrh\ O Tam\ had thae been queans, 
A’ plump an’ strapping in their teens, 

Their sarks, instead o’ Creeshie flannen. 

Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linnen I 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o’ glide blue hair, 

1 wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdles. 

For ae blink o’ the boiiie burdics! 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Lowping and flinging on a crummock, 

I wonder didiia turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlie. 
There was ac winsome wench an’ wawlie. 
That night enlisted in the core 
(T^ang after kend on Carrick shore; 

stack] <ituck lirit] haft clf'rklt] linkrd tlicmselvea 
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For monT a beast to dead she shot, 

An’ perish’d mony a bony boat. 

An’ shook baith meikle corn and bear. 

And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn. 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty. 

It was her best, an’ she was vauntie. — 

Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie. 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches). 

Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches ! 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour ; 

Sic flights are far beyond hep pow’r ; 

To sing how Nannie lap an’ Hang 
(A souple jade she was, and strang), 

And how Tam stood, like ane bewitch’d, 

And thought his very c?en enrich’d ; 

Ev’n Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 

An’ hotched an’ blew wi’ might an’ main: 

Till first ac caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither. 

And roars out, ‘ Weel done, Cutty -sark ! ’ 

.Vnd in an instant all was dark. 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke. 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; 

As open pussic’s mortal foes. 

When, pop! she starts before their nose* 

melklc] much boar] barley culty] short hrm] coane 
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As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When ‘Catch the thief!’ resounds aloud; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldrftch screech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam / ah, Tam! thou'll get thy fairin! 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrini 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman ! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

An’ win the kcy-stanc* o’ the brig ; 

There at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross. 

But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The fient a Uiii she had to shake ! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

An’ flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle ; 

But little wist slid Maggie’s mettle — 

Ac spring brought off her master hale. 

But left behind her ain grey tail : 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

An’ left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read. 

Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed : 
Whene’er to drink you are inclin’d, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind. 

Think, ye may buy the joys o’er dear, 
Hemember Tam o’ Shantcr’s mare. 

* It is a well-knoMm fact that witches, or any evil spirits, have no 
power to foilow a poor wight any fairtlier than the middio of the 
next running stream. — it may be proper likewise to mention to 
the benlglited traveller, that when he falls in with bogles, whatever 
danger may be in his going forward, there is much more hazard in 
turning back. 
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ON THE LATE CAPTAIN GROSE’S 
PEREGRINATIONS THROUGH SCOTLAND 

COLLECTING THE ANTIQUITIES OF THAT KINGDOM 

Heak, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidcnkirk to Johnic Groat’s ; — 

If tlierc's a liolc in a’ your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 

A chicl’s ainang you, takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it. 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 

O’ stature short, but genius bright, 

That’s he, mark 'weel — 
And wow ! he has an unco slight 

O’ ci^ik and keel. 

By some auld, houlct-haunted biggin,* 

Or kirk deserted by its riggin, 

It’s ten to ane ye’ll find him snug in 
Some eldritch part, 

Wi’ dcils, they say, L--d save’s! colleaguin 
At some black *rt. — 

Ilk ghaist that haunts auld ha’ or chamer. 

Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamor, 

And you deep read in hell’s black grammar. 
Warlocks and witches ; 

Ye'll qusfkc at his conjuring hammer. 

Ye midnight bitches. 

• Vide his Aniiquitiee of Scotland. 
rede] advise tent] care for chid] lad prent] print 
fodgel] dumpy unco] uncommon slight] skill cuiikl 
chalk kod] ruddle houlct] owl biggin] dwelling Kl:j 
each (‘hainer] clmnibor 
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It’s tauld he was a sodger bred^ 

And ane wad rather fa’n than fled ; 

But now he's quat the spurtlc-blade, 

And dog-skin wallet, 

And ta’en the — Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it. 

He has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets : 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin jackets,* 

Wad haud the Lothiaiis three in tackets, 

A towniont gude ; 

And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets. 
Before the Flood. 

Of Eve's firi^it fire he has a cinder ; 

Auld Tubalcain’s lire-shool and fender ; 

That which distinguished the gender 
O’ Balaam's ass ; 

A broom-stick o’ the witch of Endor, 

Weel shod wi brass. 

Forbye, he’ll shape you aff fu’ gleg 

The cut of Adam’s philibeg ; 

The knife that nicket Abel’s craig 

He'll prove you fully 

It was a faulding joetcleg, 

Or lang-kail gullie. — 

But wad ye see him in his glee. 

For meikle glee and fun has he, 

* Vide Ills trratmc on annrnt armour and weapons, 
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Then set him down, and twa or three 

Gude fellows wi* him ; 
And party O port ! shine thou a wee. 

And then ye'll see him ! 

Now, by the Pow’rs o* Verse and Prose I 
Thou art a dainty chiel, O Grose! — 
Whae'cr o' thee shall ill suppose. 

They sair misea' thee ; 

I'd take the raseal by the nose. 

Wad say. Shame fa' thee. 

chid] fellow 
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On the BIRTH of a POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 
born in peculiar Circumstances of Family Distress 

Sweet flow'ret, pledge o’ inciklc love, 

And ward o’ inony a prayer. 

What heart o’ stanc w'ad thou na move. 
Sac helpless, sweet, and fair. 

November hirples o’er the lea, 

Chill, on thy lovely form ; 

And gane, alas! the shelt’ring tree. 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May He who gives the rain to pour. 

And wings the blast to blaw, 

l^roteet thee frae tlie driving show'r. 

The bitter frost and snaw. 

May He, tlic friend of woe and want. 

Who heals life’s various stoiinds, 

Protect and guard the mother plant. 

And heal her cniel wounds. 

But late she flourish’d, rooted fast. 

Fair on the summer-morn : 

Now, feebly bends she, in the blast. 
Unshelter’d and forlorn. 

Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem. 
Unscath’d by ru Ilian hand ! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land. 

iiuioh liirplc’s] litnpH Btoiinds] sbockM 
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THE JOLLY BEGGARS 
A Cantata 

RICCITATIVO 

When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 
Or wavering like the Bauckie-bird, 
Bedim cauld Boreas* blast ; 

When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte. 
And infant Frosts begin to bite. 

In hoary cranreuch dres%; 

Ae night at e’en a merry core 
O’ randie, gafigrcl bodies, 

In Poosie-Nansie’s held the splorc, 

To drink their orrrf <ludics : 

Wi’ qualFing, and laugliing, 
They ranted an’ they sang ; 
Wi’ jumping an’ thumping, 

The vera girdle rang. 


First, ncist the fire, in auld, red rags, 

Ane sat ; weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags. 

And knapsack a’ in order ; 

His doxy lay within his arm, 

Wi’ usquebae an’ blankets warm, 

She blinkct on her Sodger: 

lyart] wlthcrc'd yird] (*arth bauckic-bird] bat skyte] 
lash cranreuch] rime core] company randie] quarrelsoipe 
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An’ ay he gies the tozie drab 
The tithcr skelpan kiss, 

While she held up her greedy gab, 

Just like an aumous dish: 

Ilk smack still did crack still. 

Just like a cadger’s whip ; 

Then staggering an’ swaggering. 

He roar’d this ditty up — 

AIR 

Tuno, Soldier*a Joy 

I AM a Son of Mars who have been in many wars. 

And show my cuts and scars wherever I come ; 

This here was for a Wench, and that other in a 
trench, 

When welcoming the French at the sound of the 
drum. 

Lai de daudle, etc. 

My prenticeship I past where my Leader breath’d 
his last. 

When the bloody die was cast on the heights of 
Abram ; 

And 1 served out my Trade when the gallant game 
was play’d. 

And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the 
drum. 

I lastly was with Curtis among the floating batt’ries. 

And there I left for witness, an arm and a limb ; 

Yet let my Country need me, with Elliot to head 
me, 

I’d clatter on my stumps at the sound of a 
drum. 

tozie] fuddled BkolpatijBniacklnK Kab] mouth auinous] 
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And now tho I must beg, with a wooden arm and 
leg. 

And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my bum, 

I’m as happy with my wallet my bottle and my 
callct, 

As when I us’d in scarlet to follow a drum. 

What tho’, with hoary locks I must stand the 
winter shocks. 

Beneath the woods and rocks aftentimes for a 
home. 

When the tother bag I sell and the tother bottle tell, 

I could meet a troop of Hell at the sound of a 
drum. 


RECITATIVO 

He ended ; and the kebars sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus^ roar ; 

While frighted rations backward leuk. 

And seek the benmost bore ; 

A fairy Fiddler frae the neuk. 

He skirl’d out. Encore. 

But up arose the martial chuck. 

An’ laid the loud uproar — 

AIR 

Tune, Sodger laddie 

I ONCE was a Maid tho’ I cannot tell when. 

And still m;^ delight is in proper young men : 

Some one of a troop of dragoons was my dadie. 
No wonder I’m fond of a Sodger laddie. 

Sing, lal de lal, etc. 

callet] trull kebars] rafters rattons] rats bennSost] 
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The first of my Loves was a swaggering blade. 

To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 

His leg was so tight and his cheek was so ruddy. 
Transported I was wiUi my Sodger laddie. 

But the godly old Chaplain left him in the lurch; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church ; 
He ventur’d the Soul, and I risked the Body 
Twas then I prov'd false to my Sodger laddie. 

Full soon T grew sick of my sanctified Sot, 

The Regiment at large for a husband I got ; 

From the gilded scontoox to the fifk I was ready, 
I asked no more but a Sodger laddie. 

But the Peace it reduc'd me to beg in despair, 

Till I met my old boy at a Cunningham fair ; 

His rags regimental they flutterVl so gaudy, 

My heart it rejoic'd at-a Sodger laddie. 

And now I have lived — I know not how long. 

And still 1 can join in a cup and a song : 

But whilst with both hands 1 can hold the glass 
steady, 

Here’s to thee, my Hero, my Sodger laddie. 


III'X’ITATIVO 

Poor Merry andrew in the iiciik. 

Sat guzzling wi’ a Tinklcr-hizzie ; 

They mind’t na wha the ehonis tcuk. 

Between themselves they were -sac busy: 

Aj length wi’ drink an’ courting dizzy, 
lie stoitcr’d up an’ made si face ; 

Then turnd, an’ laid a smack on Grizzie 
Syne tun’d his pipes wi’ grave grimace. 

tinkler] tinker hi/.zicj wench stolter’d] Btmggled 
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AIR 

Tuiic, Auld Sir Symon 

Sir Wisdom's a fool when he’s fou; 
Sir Knave is a Fool in a Session, 

He’s there but a prentice, I trow. 
But I am a fool by profession. 

My Grannie she bought me a beuk. 
An’ I held awa’ to the school ; 

I fear I my talent misteuk. 

But what will ye hac of a fool. 

For drink I would venture my neck ; 
A hizzic ’s the half o’ m^ Craft, 

But what e^luld ye other expect 
Of ane that'll^ avowedly daft. 

I, ance, was ty'd up like a stirk, 

For civilly sweari/ig and quaffing ; 

I, ance, was abus’d i* the kirk. 

For touzing a lass i’ my daffin. 

Poor .\inlrew that tumbles for sport 
Let naebody name wi’ a jeer ; 

There's even, I'm tauld, i’ tl* Court 
A Tumbler ea'd the Premier. 

Observ’d ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the Mob ; 

He rails at our mountebank squad, 
It’S rivalship Just i’ the job. 

And now my conclusion I’ll tell. 

For faith I’m confoundedly dry : 

The chiel that’s a fool for hiinsel, 
Guid 1j — d, he’s far dafter than I. 
fou] full damn] fim cliiel] ftllow 
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RECITATIVO 

Then neist outspak a raucic Carlin, 

Wlia ken’t fu’ y’eel to deck the Storlin ; 

For mony a pursie she had hooked, 

An had in inony a well been douked : 

Her love had been a Highland laddie. 

But weary fa’ the waefii’ woodie! 

Wi’ si"hs and sobs she thus began 
To wail her braw John Higiilandman — 

AIR 

Tune, O an ye were dead^ Qudeman 

A Highland lad my Love was born, 

The lalland laws he helcj in scorn : 

But he still was faithfu’ to his clan. 

My gallant braw Jjohn Highland man. 

Sing, hey my braw John Highlandman 1 
Sing, ho my braw John Highlandman! 
There’s not a lad in a’ the Ian* 

Was match for my John Highlandman. 

With his philibeg an’ tartan plaid, 

An’ guid Claymore down by his side, 

The ladies’ hearts he did trepan. 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

We ranged a’ from Tweed to Spey, 
liv’d like lords an’ ladies gay: 

For a lalland face he feared none. 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

nelBt] next raucic] sturdy carlln] old woman cleek] 
steal douked] ducked weary fa’] curses upon waefu* 
woodie] gallows lalland] lowland philibeg] kilt 
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They baAish'd him beyond the sea. 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Bmbracing my John Highlandman. 


But Och! they catchM him at the last, 

And bound him in a dungeon fast. 

My curse upon them every one. 

They’ve hang’d my braw John Highlandman. 


And now a Widow, I must mourn 
The Pleasures that will ne’er return ; 
Nae comfort but a hearty can. 

When I think on John Highlandman. 


KECITATIVO 

A pigmy Scraper wi’ his Fiddle, 

Wha us’d to trysts and fairs to driddle. 
Her strappan limb an’ gaucy middle, 

(He reach’d nae higher) 

Had hol’d his heartie like a ridu^e. 

An’ blawn ’t on fire. 


Wi’ hand on liainch, and upward e’e. 

He croan’d his gamut, one, two, three. 
Then in an arioso key. 

The wee Apollo, 
Set^off wi’ allegretto glee 

His giga solo — 

<lriddlc] Bcrupo gaiic> J buxom bla^^'t] blown It 
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Alll 

Tuiie, WhUUe owre the lave o*t 

Let me rykc up to dight that tear, 

And go wi’ me aii’ be my dear ; 

And then your ev’ry care and fear 
May \vhistle owre the lave o’t. 

I am a Fiddler to my trade. 

And a' the tunes that e*er I played. 

The sweetest still to wife or maid. 

Was whistle owre the lave o'L 

At KIRNS and weddins we’se be there. 

An’ O I sae nicely ’s we will fare ! 

We’ll bouse about till Dadie Care 
Sing whistle owre the tUve o7. 

Sae merrily the banes we’ll pyke. 

And sun oursells about the dyke ; 

An’ at our leisure when ye like 
We’ll whistle owre the lave o't. 

But bless me wi’ your heav’n o’ charms. 

And while 1 kittle hair on thairms 
Hunger, cauld, an’ a’ sic harms 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 

recitativo 

Her charms had struck a Sturdy Laird, 

As weel as poor gutscraper ; 

H& taks the Fiddler by the beard. 

An’ draws a roosty rapier — 

ryke] reach (light] wipe owre] over lave] rest kirns] 
harvest-homes bouse] drink pyke] pick kittle] tickle 
thairms] catguts caird] tinker roosty] rusty 
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He swoof by a’ was swearing worth 
To speet him like a Pliver, 

Unless he wad from that time forth 
Relinquish her for ever : 

Wr ghastly c’e poor Twccdledec 
Upon his hunkers bended, 

And pray’d for grace wi’ ruefu’ face, 

An’ so the quarrel ended ; 

But tlio’ his little heart did grieve. 

When round the Tinkler press’d her. 

He feign’d to snirtle in his sleeve 

When thus the Cairo address’d her — 

AIR 

Tune, Clout the Caudron 

My bonie lass I work in brass, 

A TiNKLKR is my station ; 

I’ve travelled round alf Christian ground 
In this my occupation ; 

I’ve ta’en the gold an’ been enroll’d 
In many a noble squadron : 

But vain they search'd when off I marched 
To go an’ clout the caudron 

I’ve ta'cn the gold, &c. 

Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp. 

With a’ his noise an cap’rin ; 

An’ take a share with those that bear 
The DUDGiiT and the apron ! 

And by that stowp! my faith an’ houpp. 

And by that dear Kilbaigik,* 

* A peculiar sort of Whistle so called: a great favourite with 
Puusie-Nansic’s Clubs. 

spcct] spit pliver] plovor hunkers] hams *! 

snigger clout] putcti stowp] pot 
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If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scaiit. 

May I ne’er weet my craigie ! 

And by that stowp, &c. 


IIKCITATIVO 

The Caird prevail’d — th’ unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk ; 

Partly wi’ I^ove, o'ercome sae sair, 

An’ partly she was drunk: 

Sir Violino, with an air 

That show'd a man o’ spunk, 

Wish’d UNISON between the pair. 

An’ made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 


But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 

That play’d a oamk a shavic — 

The Fiddler rak'd her, fore and aft, 
Behint the Chicken cavie. 

Her LORI), a wight o’ Homer’s* craft, 
Tho’ limpan wi’ the Spavie, 

He hir()rd up, an’ lap like daft. 

And shor’d them Dainty Davie 

O’ boot that night. 


He was a care-defying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed! 

Tho’ Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart she ever miss’d it. 

* Homer is allowed to be the eldest Jtallad Singer on record, 
weet] wet craigie] throat spunk] spirit shavle] trick 
cavie] coop spavie j spavin hirpl’d] hobbled lap] lopt 

shor'd] offered < o' btjotj frei* 
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He had Ao wish but — ^to be glad, 

Nor WANT but — when he thirsted ; 

He hated nought but — ^to be sad, 

And thus the Muse suggested 

His sang that night. 

AIR 

Tune, For a* that an,* a* thai 

I AM a Baud of no regard 
Wi* gentle folks an’ a’ that ; 

But Homkr likk, the glowran byke, 

Frae town to town I draw that. 

• 

Eor a’ thatj an’' cC thaty 
An^ hvice asnnuckle ’s a’ thaty 
Tve lost but ANE, Fve twa hehin\ 

Fvc WIFE ENEucii foT fl’ that, 

I never drank the Muses’ stank, 
Castalia’s burn an’ a’ that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams — 
My Helicon I ca’ that. 

Great love I bear to a' the fair. 

Their humble slave, an’ a’ that ; 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

In raptures sweet this hour we meet, 

Wi* mutual love an’ a’ that ; 

But for how lang the flie may stang. 

Let INCLINATION law that. 

glowran byke] staring nrowd muckle] much stank j 
reams] foams thraw] thwart stang] sting 
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Their tricks an' craft hae put daft. 
They’ve ta'cn me in, an’ a’ that, 

But clear your decks an’ here ’s the sex 
I like the jads for a’ that. 

For (i* that an" a"* that^ 

Ah' tivice as muckle 's «’ ihaU 
My dearest bluid to do them guid. 

They're ivelcome till "t for a' that, 

RECITATIVO 

So sang the baru— and Nansic's waws 
Shook with a thunder of applause 
Re-echo’d from each mouth ! 

They toom’d their pocks, they pawn'd their duds. 
They scarcely left to coor tlirir fuds. 

To quench their Iowan drouth, 

Then owre again the jchvial thrang 
The Poet did request 
To lowse his pack an’ wale a sang, 

A ballad o' the best. 

He, rising, rejoicing, 

Bctw'ecn his twa Dkbouahs, 

Looks round him an’ found them 
Impatient for the Chorus : — 

AIR 

Tune, Jolly Mortals, fill your ylasses 

See the smoking bowl before us,r 
Mark our jovial ragged ring! 

Round and round take up the Chorus, 

And in raptures let us sing, — 

till *t] to It wawH] walls tooiii'd] emptied pocks] bnus 
duds] clothes coor] cover fuds] toils Iowan] buniiog 
drouth] thirst t lowse] untie walcj choose 
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A fig for those by law protected! 

Liberty'' s a glorious feast! 

Courts for Cowards were erected^ 
Churches built to please the PriesL 

What is title, wliat is treasure, 

What is rkputation’s care ? 

If we lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter now or wiikuk. 

With the ready trick and fable 
Round we wander all the day ; 

And at night, in barn or stable. 

Hug our doxies on the hay. 

Docs the train-attended carhiagk 
Thro’ the counlry lighter rove ? 

Does the sober bed of maruiacii*: 

Witness brighter scenes of love ? 

Life is all a variorum. 

We regard not how it goes ; 

Let them cant about ojccorum 
Who have characters to lose. 

Here’s to bags, and walurts! 

Here 's to all the wandering train ! 
Here’s our ragged brats and callets! 
One and all cry out. Amen ! 

A fig for those by law protected^ 
Liberty'' s a glorious feast 
Courts for cowards were erected. 
Churches built to please the priest. 
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Blockheads with reason wicked Wits abhor. 

But Fool with Fool is barbarous civil w'ar. pope. 

O a’ ye pious, godly Flocks, 

Weel fed in pastures orthodox, 

Wlia now will keep you frae the fox, 

Or worryin tykes ? 

Or wha ivill tent the waifs and crocks 

About the dykes ? 

The twa best Herds in a’ the west 

That e'er gar:? gospel horns a blast 

This five and fifty simmers past 

O dool to tell ! 

Hae had a bitter, black outcast 

A tween themsel. 

O Moodic man, and wordy Russel, 

How could you breed sae vile a bustle ? 

Ye’ll see how’ New-light herds will whistle. 
And think it fine ! 

The Ij — d’s cause gat na sic a twissle 

Since I hae min’. 

O Sirs ! wha’ ever wad expcckit 

Your duty ye w-ad sae neglcckit ? 

You wha was ne’er by Lairds respeckit. 

To wear the Plaid ; 

But by the vera Brutes clcckit 

To be their Guide. 

Uililel quarrel tykes] dogs tent] care for crocks] old ewes 
dool] sad q^wcen] between twissle] twist 
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What Flock wi’ Moodie's Flock could rank. 

Sac hale and hearty every shank ? 

Nae poisonM Ariminian stank 

He loot them taste ; 

But Calvin's fountain-head they drank, 

That was a feast ! 

The Fulmart, Wil-cat, Brock and Tod 

Weel ken’d his voice thro’ a’ the wood ; 

He knew their ilka hole an road, 

Baith out and in : 

And liked weel to shed their blood. 

And sell their skin. 

And wha like Russel tell’d J^is tale ; 

His voice was heard o’er moor and dale : 

He kend the L-^^d’s sheep ilka tail. 

O’er a’ the height ; 

And tell’d gin they were sick or hale 

At the first sight. 

He fine a maingie sheep could scrub, 

And nobly swing the Gospel-club ; 

Or New-light Herds could nicely drub. 

And pa"” their skin; 

Or hing them o’er burning dub. 

Or shute them in. 

Sic twa — O, do I live to sec 't. 

Sic famous twa sud disagree’t I 

And names, like ‘Villain,’ ‘Hypocrite,’ 

Each other giein ; 

While enemies wi’ laughin spite 

Say ‘Neither ’s Hein. 

stank] pond loot] let fulmart] polecat wil-cat] 
wildcat brock] badger totl] fox ilka] every j t if 
maingie] mangy dub] puddle giein] give% 
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0 ye wha tent the Gospel-fauld, 

Thee Duncan deep, and Peebles-shaul, 

And chiefly great Apostle Auld, 

We trust in thee, 

That thou wilt work them het and cauld 
To gar them gree. 

Consider, Sirs, how we’re beset ; 

There’s scarce a new Herd that we get 
But comes frae ’mang that cursed Set, 

1 winna name: 

1 trust in Heaven, to see them het 

Yet in a flame. 

There ’s D’ryrnple has been lang our fae ; 
M^gill has wrought us mciklc wae ; 

And that curst rascal ca'"d M‘quhey ; 

And baith the Shaws, 
Wha aft hac made* us black and blae 

Wi’ vengefu’ paws. 

Auld Wodrow lang has wrought mischief, 

We trusted death wad bring relief ; 

But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him ; 

A chap will soundly buff our beef 

I ineikle dread him. 

And mony inae that I could tell 
Wha fair and openly rebel ; 

Forby Turn-coats among oiirscl. 

There’s Smith for ane, 
I doubt he’s but a Grey-neck still 

And that ye’ll 'fln’. 

fauld] fold shaiil] shallow gar] make gree] agree 

winna] will not fitej foe inclkloj great wae] woe blae] 
blue buff] b%ng forby J besides 
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O a’ ye flocks o’er a’ the hills. 

By mosses, meadows, moors and fells. 

Come join your counsels and your skills 

To cowe the Lairds, 
And get the Brutes the power themsels 

To ehusc their Herds. 


Then Orthodoxy yet may prance. 

And Learning in a woody dance ; 

And that curst cur ca’d Common Sense 

Wha bites sae sair, 
Be banish’d o’er the seas to France, 

I^ct him bark there. 


ADDHKSS TO THK TOOTH ACHE 

My curse upon your venom’ d stang. 

That shoots my tortur’d gums alang; 

And thro’ my lugs gics mony a twang, 

Wi’ gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter p ig, 

Like racking engines! 


When fevers burn, or ague freezes. 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes ; 
Our nei^libours’ sympathy may ease us, 
Wi’ pitying moan j 
But thee — ^thou hell o’ a’ diseases. 

Ay mocks our groan! 


'wootlyl gallows 

stang] sting lugs] ears 
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Adown my beard the slavers trickle ! 

I throw the wee stools o’er the mickle, 

As round the fire the giglets keckle, 

To see me loup ; 

While raving mad, I wish a heckle 

Were in their doup. 

O’ a’ the num’rous human dools, 

111 har’sts, daft bargains, cutty stools^ 

Or worthy friends rak’d i’ the mools, 

Sad sight to see! 

The tricks o’ knaves, or fash o’ fools. 

Thou bear’st the gree. 

Where’er that plaee be priests ca’ hell, 

Whence a’ the tones o’ rtiis’ry yell. 

And ranked plagues their numbers tell. 

In dreadfu’ raw. 

Thou, Tootii-Acue, surely bear’st the bell 
Amang them a’ ! 


O thou grim mischief-making chicl. 

That gars the notes of discord squeel. 

Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe-thick ; — 
Gie a’ the faes o’ Scotland’s weal 

A towmond’s Tooth- Ache I 

mickle] big keckle] cackle loup] Jump heckle] comb 
for hemp doup] backside dools] Ills har’stsl harvests 
cutty] short (penitence) mools] earth of graves fash] 
annoyance gree] prize chicl] fellow gars] makes 
towmond's] twelvemonth's 
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HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER 

0 Tiiou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 

Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 

A’ for Thy glory. 

And no* for any guid or ill 

They’ve done afore Thee! 

1 bless and praise Thy matchless might. 
When thousands Thou hast left in night. 
That I am here, afore Thy sight. 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burning an’ a shinin’ light. 

To a’ this^place. 

What was I, or uiy generation. 

That I should get sic exaltation, 

I wha deserve sic just damnation. 

For broken laws. 

Five thousand years Tore my creation. 
Thro" Adam’s cause. 

When frae my iiiither's womb I fell. 

Thou might hae plung’d me into hell. 

To gnash my gums, to weep ariw wail. 

In burn in’ lake, 

Whar damned devils roar and yell. 

Chain’d to a stake. 

Yet I £yii here a chosen sample. 

To show Thy grace is great an’ ample ; 

I’m here a pillar in Thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 

A guide, a buckler an’ example 

To a’ Thy flock, 
frae] from 


sic] sucli 
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But yet, O L — d ! confess I musV, 

At times I’m fash’d wi’ fleshly lust ; 

An’ sometimes, too, wi’ warldly trust 
Vile self gets in ; 

But Thou remembers we arc dust. 

Defil’d in sin. 

O L — d ! yestreen. Thou kens, wi’ Meg, 

Thy pardon I sincerely beg, 

O ! may it ne’er be a livin’ plague 

To my dishonour, 

And I’ll ne’er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 

Besides, I fai-thcr maun allow, 

Wi’ Lizzie’s lass, three times I trow ; 

But, L — d, that Friday*! was foil, 

When I eame near her. 

Or else, Thou kens, Tliy servant trnCf 

Wad ne’er hae steer’d her. 

Maybe Thou lets this jleshhf thorn 
Beset Thy servant e’en and morn. 

Lest he owre high and proud shou’d turn, 
’Cause he ’s sac gifted ; 

If sae. Thy han’ rnaun e’en be borne. 

Until Thou lift it. 

L — d, bless Thy chosen in this place. 

For here Thou hast a chosen race j 
But G — d confound their stubborn face. 

And blast their name, 

Wha bring Thy elders to disgrace 

An’ public shame. 

fiuih’d] troubled fou] full (drunk) wadj would steor’d] 
Dioh'sted o\\^e] Uto maun] miiHt 
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I.r-^d, mind Gau'n Hamilton’s deserts. 

He drinks, an’ swears, and plays at cartes. 
Yet has sae mony takin’ arts, 

Wi’ great and sma’, 

Frac G — d’s ain pi^iest the people’s hearts 
He steals awa’. 

An’ whan we chasten’d him therefore. 

Thou kens how he bred sic a splore. 

As set the warld in a roar 

O’ laughin’ at us ; 

Curse Thou his basket and his store. 

Kail and potatoes. 

L — d, hear my earnest cry afi’ pray’r. 
Against that presj^yt’ry o’ Ayr ; 

Thy strong right hand, L — d, make it bare 
Upo’ their heads, 

L — d, weigh it down, and dinna spare. 

For their misdeeds. 

O L — d, my G — d, that glib-tongued Aiken, 
My very heart and saul are quakin’. 

To think how I stood sweatin’ shakin’. 

An’ p — d wi dread. 

While he wi’ hingin’ lips and snakin’. 

Held up his head. 

L — d, in the day of vengeance try him, 

L — fl, visit them wha did employ him. 

And pass not in Thy mercy by ’em, 

Nor hear their pray’r ; 
But^for Thy people’s sake destroy ’em. 

And dinna spare! 


aplorc] row 


diniiiil do not 
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But, L — d, remember me and n^ine, 
Wi’ mercies temporal and divine. 
That I for gear and grace may shine. 
Extolled by name. 
An’ a* the glory 'shall be Thine, 
Amen, Amen! 


thp: inventory 

Answer to a mandate sent btf the Surveyor of the 
windows, carriages, tOc., to each farmer, ordering 
him to send a signed list of his horses, servants, 
wheeUcarriages, cC-c., and ivhether he was a married 
man or a bachelor, and what children they had. 

Sir, as your mandate did request, 

I send you here a faithfu’ list, 

My horses, servants, carts and graith, 

To which I’m free to tak my aith. 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 

I hae four brutes o’ gallant mettle, 

As ever drew before a pcttle. 

My hand~aforc, a guid auld has-been. 

And wight and wilfu’ a* his <lays seen. 

My hand-a-hin, a gude brown filly. 

That aft has Ijornc me safe frae Killie, 

And your auld borough mony a time. 

In days when riding was nac crime: 

My fur-a~hin, a guid, gray beasti 
A s e’er in tug or tow was trac’d : 
gear] posscgslons 

graith] harness aith] oath pcttlc] plough-statf hand- 
afore] fore horse on the left hand. In the plough wight] strong 
hand-a-hin] hindmost on tiio left han<l. In the plough fur-a-hin] 
hindmost on thp. right hand, in the plough 
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The fourtVi's a Highland Donald hasty, 
A damnM red-wud Kilburnie blastie. 
For-by a cowte, of cowtcs the wale, 

As ever ran before a tail ; 

An he be spar’d to .be a beast. 

He’ll draw me fifteen pund at least. 


Wheel-carriages I hae but few. 

Three carts, an’ twa are feckly new ; 

An auld wheel-barrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg and baitli tlie trams are broken ; 
I made a poker o’ the spindle. 

An’ my auld mither brunt the trundle. 
For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 
Run-deils for rantin and for noise ; 

A gadsman anc, a thrasher tother. 

Wee Davoc bauds the nowte in fother. 

I rule them as I ought discreetly, 

And aften labour them compleatly ; 
And ay on Sundays duly nightly, 

1 on the questions tairgc them tightly, 
’Till faith, wee Davoc ’s grown sae gleg, 
(Tho’ scarcely langer than my leg) 

He’ll screed you aff effectual caV’ng, 

As fast as ony in the dwalling. 


I’ve nane in female servant station 
Lord, keep me ay frae a’ temptation I 
I hae nae wife, and that my bliss is, 

And ye &ae laid nae tax on misses ; 

wud] mad blastie] a blasted creature for-by] besides 

cowte] colt wale] pick an] If pund] pounds feekly] partly 
trams] shaife spindle] axle brunt] burned trundle] wheel 
run-deils] perfect devils rantin] noisy gadsman] plougbtey 
hands] holds (keeps) nowte] cattle fother] fodder tAiij?«] 
exercise gleg] sharp screed] rattle 
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For weans I’m mair than weel rontented, 
Heav’n sent me anc mair than I wanted; 

My sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess, 

She stares the d^ddic in her face. 

Enough of ought ye like but grace. 

But her, my bonny, sweet, wee lady. 

I’ve said enough for her already, 

An’ gin ye tax her or her mither. 

By the L— d yc’se get them a’ thegitherl 

And now, remember, Mr. Aiken, 

Nae kind of licence out I’m taking. 

Thro’ dirt an’ dub for life I’ll paidle. 

Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle ; 

I’ve sturdy stumps, the Lord be thanked 1 
And a’ my gates on fool: I’ll shank it. 

This list, wi’ my ain liand I’ve wrote it. 

The day and date as under noted ; 

Then know, all ye whom it concerns, 
Subseripsi huic Robert Burns. 

wans] ctiildrcn sonsie] plump yc’sc] you shall dub] 
puddle paidle] paddle 
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This wot ye all whom it concerns, 

I, Rhymer Robin, alias Burns, 

October twenty-third, 

A ne’er to be forgotten day, 

Sae far I sprackicd up the brae, 

I dinner’d wi’ a Lord. 


I’ve been at druken writers* feasts, 

Nay been bitch- fou ’niang godly priests, 

Wi’ reverence bc^it spoken ; 
I’ve even join’d the honour’d jorum. 

When mighty Squireships of the quorum, 

Their hydra drouth did sloken. 


But wi’ a Lord — stand out, my shin, 

A Lord — a l*eer - an Earl's son. 

Up higher yet, niy bonnet ; 
An sic a I^ord — lang Scotch ells twa. 

Our Peerage he o’erlooks them a’. 

As I look o’er my sonnet. 


But, O for Hogarth’s magic pow’r 
To show Sir Bardy’s willyart glowr. 

An’ how he star’d an’ stammer’d. 
When goavan, as if led wi’ branks. 

An stumpan on his ploughman shanks. 

He in the parlour hammer’d. 

apracklod] claiuborcd drukoii] drunken writer] attortioy 
fou] drunk drouth] tliirst sloken] slake willyart glowr] 
frightciiod stare goavan] walking vaoaiitly branks] bridle 
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I sidling shelter’d in a nook. 

An’ at his Lordship steal’t a look 

Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good-sense dnd social glee, 

An’ (what surprised me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon. 

I watch’d the symptoms o’ the Great, 

The gentle pride, the lordly state. 

The arrogant assuming ; 

The dent a pride, nae pride had he. 

Nor sauce, nor state that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his Lordship I shall learn. 
Henceforth to meet, with'^unconcern, 

One rank as well ’s another ; 

Nae honest worthy man need care, 

To meet with noble youthful Daeii, 

For he but meets a brother. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE 

A BllOTIIKll rOET 


AtTLD NeIBOR, 

I’m three times doubly o’er your debtor 
For your auld-farrant, frien’ly letter ; 
Tho’ I maun say ’t, I doubt ye ilatter, 

Yc speak sac fair: 
For my puir, silly, rhymin clatter 

Some less mauik sair. 


flent] devil 

ncibor] neigli!'jour auld-farrant] old-fashloncd salr] serve 
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Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle ! 
Lang may your elbuck jink an’ diddle 
To cheer you thro’ the weary widdle 
O’ war’ly cares, 

Till bairns’ bairns kindly cuddle 

Your auld grey hairs! 


But, Davie, lad, I’m red ye’re glaikit: 
I’m tauld the Muse ye hae negleckit ; 
An’ gif it ’s sae, ye sud be lickit 

Until ye fyke ; 

Sic ban’s as you sud ne’er be faikct, 

Be haiiVt wha like. 


For me, I’m on Parnassus’ brink, 

Rivin the words to gai^them clink; 

Whyles daez’t wi’ love, whyles daez’t wi’ drink 
Wi’ jads or Masons, 

An’ whyles, but ay owre late I think, 

Braw sober lessons. 


Of a’ the thoughtless sons o’ man 
Common’ me to the Bardie clan : 

Except it be some idle plan 

O’ rhymin clink — 

The devil — haet that I sud ban ! — 

They ever think. 

elbuck] elbow diddle] jog wlddlc] bustle war’ly] worldly 
boim] child^ red] afraid glaikit] foolish sud] should 
lickit] whipped fyke] fldget hun] hand faikct] excuscijd 

haln't] spared rivin] tearing gar] make clink] ihynit 
whyles] somctiincs daez't] dazed Jad] jade owre] too 
liact] have it 
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Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o' livin, 
Nae cares to gie us joy or grievin, 

Hut just tlic pouchie put the nieve in, 

An’ while ouglit’s there, 
Then, hiltie-skiltie, we gae scrievin. 

An’ fash nae mair. 

Leeze me on rhyme! it’s aye a treasure. 

My chief, amaist my only pleasure ; 

At hamc, a-fiel’, at wark or leisure, 

The Muse, poor hizzie ! 
Tho’ rough an’ rapioch be her measure. 

She’s seldom lazy. 

Haud to the Muse, my dainty Davie : 

The warl’ may play you^monie a shavie, 

But for the Muse, she’ll never leave ye, 

Tho’ e’er sac puir, 

Na, even tho’ limpin wi’ the spavie 

Frac door to door! 


TO DR. BI.ACKLOCK 

Ki.lthland, 2\at Oct. 1789. 

Wow, but your letter made me vauntie ! 

And arc ye hale, and weel, and cantic ? 

I ken’d it still your wee bit jaiintic. 

Wad bring ye to : 

Lord send you ay as wcel’s I walit ye. 

And then ye’ll do. 

pouchie] pocket iiicvo] fist hiltie-Hklltie] l^oltcr-skelter 
scrievin] carccrin fiish] worry Icezc me] hlcHslngs amaist] 
almost rapioch] homespun liniifl] hold warl’J world 
shavie] bod turn spavie] spavin 

vauntie] proiKi cantic] ciiccrrul woe bit] little 
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TO DR. BLACKLOCK 

The ill-tliief blaw the Heron south ! 

And never drink be near his drouth! 

He tald mysel by word o’ mouth, 

He’d tak my letter ; 

I lippen’d to the cliiel in trouth, 

And bade nac better. 


But aiblins honest Master Heron, 

Had at the time some dainty fair one. 

To ware his theologic care on. 

And holy study ; 

And tired o’ saiils to waste his Icar on, 

K’en tAcd the body. 


But what d’ ye think, tny trusty her, 

I’m turn’d a gauger — Peace be here! 
Parnassian queens, I fear. I fear, 

Ye’ll now disdain me. 
And then my fifty pounds a year 

Will little gain me. 


Ye glaiket, glcesome, dainty damies, 

Wha by Castalia’s wimplin streamics, 
Ijowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbies. 
Ye ken, ye ken. 

That Strang necessity supreme is 

’Mang sons o’ men. 


droutli] thirst tiild] told lippon’d] was attracted Jto 
an«l trusted ohlel] follow bade] askod aiblins] nukyb* 
ware] spend suuls] souls loar] learning Her] cotnpanluu 
giaiket] giddy wimplin] winding lowp] jump 
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I hae a wife and twa wee laddies. 

They maun hae brosc and brats o’ duddies ; 
Ye ken yoursels my heart right proud is, 

I need na vaunt. 

But I’ll sned besoms — thraw saugh woodies. 
Before they want. 


Lord, help me tluro’ this warld o’ care ! 
I’m weary sick o ’t late and air ! 

Not but I hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers ; 
But why should ae man better fare, 

And a’ men brithers! 


Come, Firm Resoleey take thou the van, 
Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man ! 

And let us mind, faint heart ne’er wan 
A lady fair: 

Wha does the utmost that he can. 

Will whyles do mair. 


But to conclude my silly rhyme, 

(I’m scant o’ verse, and scant o’ time,) 

To make a happy fire-side clime 

To weans aad wife, 
'[ghat’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

broBp] (food) bratfl] scraps diuMios] clothes sned] 
prune thraw] weave saugh] willow woodies] twigs 
air] early carl] male whyles] sometimes weans] 

children 
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TO DR. BLACKLOCK 

My compliments to sister Beckie ; 

And eke the same to honest Lucky, 

1 wat she is a dainty chuckie, 

As e’er tread clay ! 

And gratefully, my gude auld cockie, 
I’m yours for ay. 


EPISTLE 

TO JAMES TENNANT, OF GLENCONNER 

Auld comrade dear and brithcr sinner, 

How ’s a’ the folk about Glenconner ? 

How do ye this blae eastlin«wind. 

That’s like to blaw a body blind? 

For me, my faculties are frozen, 

My dearest member nearly dozen’d. 

I’ve sent you here, by Johnie Simson, 

Twa sage philosophers to glimpse on : 

Smith, wi* his sympathetic feeling. 

An’ Reid to common sense appealing. 
Philosophers have fought and wrangled, 

An’ meikle Greek an’ Latin mangled. 

Till wi’ their logic-jargon tir’d. 

And in the depth of science inir’i^. 

To common sense they now appeal — 

What wives an’ w^absters see and feel ! 

But, hark ye, friend ! I charge you strictly, 
Peruse them, and return them quickly: 

For now I’m grown sae cursed douse, 

I pray and ponder butt the house, 

wat] wot chiickic] hen tread] trod 
blae] shrewd eastlln] easterly dozen’d] torpid meikle] 
much wabsters] weavers douse] serious butt the 
house] In the kitchen 
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My shins iny lane I there sit roastin, 

Perusing Hunyan, Brown, an’ Bostoii ; 

Till by an’ by, if I baud on, 

I’ll grunt a real gospel groan. 

Already I begin to try it. 

To cast niy een up like a pyct. 

When by tlie gun she tumbles o’er, 

Flutt’ring an’ gasping in her gore ; 

Sac shortly you shall sec me bright, 

A burning an’ a shining light. 

My heart-warm love to guid auld Glen, 

The acc an’ wale of honest men : 

When bendiivj down wi’ auld grey hairs 
Beneath tlie load of years and cares. 

May He who made him &till support him. 

An’ views beyond the grave comfort him ! 

His worthy fam’IyMar and near, 

God bless them a’ wi’ grace and gear I 

My auld schoolfellow, preacher Willie, 

The manly tar, my Mason-billie, 

An’ Auchenbay, I wish him joy ; 

If he’s a parent, lass or boy. 

May he be dad and Meg the niither 
Just live-and-forty years thegither! 

An’ no forgetting wjibster Charlie, 

I’m tauld he offers very fairly. 

An’, Lord, remember singing Saivnock 
^yi’ hale breeks, saxpenee, an’ a bannock! 
And next, my auld acquaintance, Nancy, 
Since she is fitted to her fancy, 

Inne] loncsoiri'! liaiid] hold pyi:t] maapic wale] pick 
Rear] posacBsioiid bllllrj brother offerH] proinisca hale] 
whole 
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An’ Jicr kind stars hac airtcd till her 
A guid chiel Avi’ a pickle siller! 

My kindest, best respects, I sen’ it. 

To cousin Kate an’ sister Janet : 

Tell them, frae me, wi’ duels be cautious, 

For, faith ! they’ll aiblins fin’ them fashions ; 
To grant a heart is fairly civil, 

But to grant a maidenhead ’s the devil ! 

An’ lastly, Jamie, for yoursel, 

May guardian angels tak a spell, 

An’ steer you seven miles south o’ hell! 

But first, before you see Heaven’s glory. 

May ye get monie a merry story, 

Monie a laugh, and monie if drink. 

And ay eiieugh o’ iicedfu’ clink! 

Now fare ye weel, an’ joy be wi’ you! 

For iny sake, this I bag it o’ you : 

Assist poor Simson a’ ye can ; 

Ye’ll fin’ him just an honest man. 

Sae I conclude, and quat my chanter. 

Yours, saint or sinner, 

Rau T1I15 Ranter. 

I5PISTI.E TO JOHN GOLDIK, K? MARNOCK 

ON THE PUBTACATION OF IIIS ESSAYS 

O Goudie, terror o' the Whigs, 

Dread o’ black coats and rev’rend wigs! 

Sour Bigotry on her last legs 

Cvirns and looks back, 
Wishing the ten Egyptian plagues 

Wad seize you quick. 

airtcd 1 dirccU'd till 1 to chid] fellow aiblins] perhaps 

fasliioiiH j troublesome eiink] money quat] quit chanter] “sowjj 
ginis] snarls wnd] would 
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Poor gapin» glowrin Superstition ! 

Waes me, she’s in a sad condition I 
Fie! bring Blac^ Jock, her state physician, 

• To see her water I 

Alas! there’s ground for great suspicion 
She’ll ne’er get better. 

Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple 
For every hole to get a stapple ; 

But now she fetches at the thrapple. 

An’ fights for breath : 
Haste, gie her name up in the chapel, 

Near unto death ! 

Enthusiasm’s past redemption, 

C>ane in a gallopin consi^mption : 

Not a’ her quacks, wi’ a’ their gumption, 

Can ever mend her; 

Her feeble ijulse gies strong presumption 
She’ll soon surrender. 

’Tis you an’ Taylor arc the chief 
To blame for a’ this black mischief, 

But gin the Lord’s ain folk gat leave, 

A toom tar barrel 
An’ twa red peats wad bring relief, 

And end the quarrel. 

For me, my skill’s but very sma’. 

And skill in prose I’ve nane ava’ j 
But quietlcnswise between us twa, 

VVeel may ye speed! 

And, tho’ they sud you sair misca’. 

Ne’er fash your head ! 

wacaJwoeiB stapple] stopper fetches] gurgles tlirapple] 
Mrliidplpc t|)omJ empty .ava’Jatall qulctlcnswlBe] In 
confldence sud] should sair] sorely fash] bother 
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E’en swinge the dogs, and thresh them sicker! 

The mair they squeel ay chap the thicker. 

And still ’mang hands a hearty bicker 
O’ something stout ! 

It gars an owther’s pulse beat quicker. 

And helps his wit. 

There ’s naething like the honest nappy : 

Whare’ll ye e’er see men sae happy. 

Or women sonsie, saft, and sappy 

’Tween morn and morn, 

As them wha like to taste the drappie 
In glass or horn ? 

I’ve seen me daez’t upon a time, 

I scarce could wink or see a styme ; 

Just ae hauf-mutchkin does me prime 
(Ought less is little) ; 

Then back I rattle on tlie rhyme 

As gleg’s a whittle. 


THIRD EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK 

September 1786. 

Guid speed an’ furder to you, Johny, 

Guid health, hale ban’s, an’ weather bony ; 
Now when ye’re nickan down fu’ cany 
The staff o’ bread. 

May ye ne’er want a stoup o’ brany 
To clear your head. 

sicker] properly chap] strike gars] makes owther] 

author , nappy] liquor sousie] buxom daez*t] dazed 
a styme] in the least hauf-mutchkin] half-pint gl^^ff] keen 
whittle] knife 

furder] success hale] whole nickan] cutting cany] 

(cannlly) expertly stoup] cap 
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May Boreas never thresh your rigs, 

Nor kick your rickles aff their legs, 

Sendin’ the stuff o’er muirs an’ liaggs 
Like drivin’ wrack ; 

But may the tapinast grain that wags 
Come to the sack. 

I’m bizzic too, an’ skclpin’ at it. 

But bitter, daudin showers hae wat it. 

Sac my auld stump ic pen 1 gat it 

\Vi’ muckle wark. 

An’ took my joctcleg an’ whatt it, 

Like ony dark. 

It’s now twa month that I’m your debtor, 

For your bra A’, nameless, dateless letter, 
Abusin’ me for harsh ill paturc 
On holy men. 

While deil a hair ypursel ye’re better, 

But mair ])rofane. 

But let the kirk-folk ring their bells. 

Let’s sing about our noble sels; 

We’ll cry iiae jads frae heathen hills 

To help, or roosc us. 

But browster wives an’ whiskie-stills, 

Thci/ arc the muses. 

Your friendship, sir, I winna qiiat it. 

An’ if ye riiak’ objections at it. 

Then ban’ in nieve some day we’ll knot it. 

An’ witness take. 

An’ when wi’ Usquabac we’ve wat it 
It winna break. 

rlgH] ridges rickics] stocks of grain liaggs] pits i'l tlic moor 
bizzic] busy skclpin’] driving daudin] pelting wat] wet 
muckle] much warkj work joettdeg] clasp-knife whatt] 
whittled jnds] jades roosc] inspire browster] ale-house 
winna] will not ^ quatlquit nicvc]Ust usqiiabuo] whisky 
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But if the beast and branks be spar'd 
Till kye be gaun ivithout the herd. 

An’ a’ the vittcl in the yard. 

An’ theckit right, 

I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Then muse-inspirin’ aqua-vitse 

Shall make us baith sac blythe an’ witty. 

Till ye forget ye’re auld an’ gatty, 

An’ be as canty 

As ye were nine year less than thretty. 

Sweet anc an’ twenty ! 

But stooks are cowpet wi’ the blast, 

An’ now the siiin kecks in ftic west, 

Then I maun riy amang the rest 

An’ qiiat my chanter ; 

Sae 1 subscribe myself in haste, 

Yours, Rab the Ranter. 

EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN M‘MATH 

ENCLOSING A COPY OF HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER, 
W’lIICII TIE HAD REQUESTED 

September 11th, 1786. 

While at the stook the shearers cow’r 
To shun the bitter blaudin’ show'r. 

Or in gulravage rinnin scow’r 

To pass the time. 

To you* I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

branks] briillo kyi*] nittlo gaun] going vittel] grain 
theckit] t^ulched ingle] lire gatty] tired canWJ merry 
Btooks] shocks cowpet] ovcrtunied quatlquit chanter] song 

stook] shock blaudin’] driving gulravage] bo/ ? play 
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My music, tir'd wi' tnony a sonnet 
On gown, an* ban*, an* douse black bonnet. 

Is grown right eerie now she *.s done it, 

Jj^est they shou*d blame her, 
An* rouse their holy thunder on it 
And anathem her. 

I own *twas rash, an’ rather hardy. 

That I, a simple, eountra bardic, 

Shou'd meddle wi* a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if they ken me, 

Can easy, wi’ a single wordic, 

Ivowsc hell upon me. 

But I gae mat' at their grimaces, 

Their sighaii, cant an graoc-prood faces, 

Their three-mile prayers, 'an* hauf-mile graces, 
'I’heir raxan conscience, 
Whaws greed, reveftge, an’ pride disgraces 
Waur nor tlicir nonsense. 

There’s GauHj miska’t waur than a beast, 
Wha has inair honor in his breast 
Than mony scores as guid ’s the priest 
Wha sue abus't him. 

An* may a banl no crack his jest 

What w'ay they*vc usc*t him. 

See him, the poor man’s friend in need. 

The gentleman in word an’ deed. 

An* shall his fame an* honor bleed 

By worthless skellums. 

An* not a muse erect her head 

To cowc the blellums f 

doiifie] sedate cerii;] fearful raxan] clastic waur] worno 

skellums] good-fo%notliLngB blellums] blusterers 
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O, Pope, had I thy satire’s darts 
To gie the rascals their deserts, 

I’d rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 

An’ tell aloud. 

Their jugglin’ hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 

God knows. I’m no the thing I shou’d be. 

Nor am I even the thing I cou’d be. 

But twenty times, I rather woii’d be 
An atheist clean. 

Than under gospel colors hid be 
Just for a screen. 

An honest man may like a [{lass. 

An honest man ipay like a lass, 

But mean revenge, an’ malice fause 
lie’ll f^iU disdain, 

An’ then cry zeal for gospel laws, 

Like some we ken. 

They take religion in their mouth ; 

They talk o’ mercy, grace, an’ truth. 

For what? to gie their malice ’kouth 
On some puir wight. 

An’ hunt liim down, o’er right an’ ruth. 

To ruin streight. 

All hail, religion! maid divine! 

Pardon o muse sae mean as mine. 

Who, in her rough imperfect line 

I'hus daurs to name thee ; 

To stigmatize false friends of thine 

Can ne’er defame thee. 


fauBc] false 


skouth] play dauiy] dares 
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Tho’ blotcirt an’ foul wi’ mony a stain. 

An’ far unwortliy of thy train, 

With trembling voice I tune my strain 
IPo join with those, 

Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 
In spite of foes : 

In spite o’ crowds, in spite o' mobs. 

In spite of uiideriiiining jobs, 

In spite o’ dark banditti stabs 

At w'orth an’ merit. 

By scoundrels, even wi’ holy robes, 

But hellish spirit. 

() Ayr, my dfar, my native ground, 

W'ithin thy presbytereal bound 
A candid lib’ral band is<found 

Of public teachers, 

As men, as Christians too renown’d. 

An* manly preachers. 

Sir, in that circle you are nam'd ; 

Sir, in that circle you arc fam’d ; 

An’ some, by wliom your doctrine ’s blam'd 
(Which gies yc honor) 

Even, Sir, by them your heart’s esteem'd, 

An’ winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom I have ta’cn. 

An’ if impertinent I’ve been. 

Impute it not, good Sir, in ane 

Whase heart ne’er wrang’d ye, 
But to his utmost would befriend 

Ought that belung’dyc. 


bclAntf’il] to 
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KPISTLE 

TO GAVIN HAMILTON, Esq., MAUCHLINE 

RKCOMMKkniNO A nov 

A[os(iavit.le, May 3, 1786 


I 

I iioi.i) it, Sir, my hounclen duty 
To wsini you how that Master Tootie, 
Alius, JiUird M*(iaun, 

Was here to hire you lari away 
Mlout whom yc spak the tither day. 

An’ wad hue clone 't aff ^lan’ : 

Hut lest he leayi the callan tricks. 

As faith I intiekle doiiht him, 
lake scrapin’ out aul|i C'nimmie’s nicks. 
An’ telliii’ lies about them ; 

As lieve then, I’d have then. 

Your clerkship he should sair. 

If sac be, ye may be 
Not fitted otherwhere. 


II 

Altho’ I say 't, lie's gleg enough. 

An’ ’bout a house that’s rude an’ rough. 
The boy might learn to sxvear\ 

Hut then wi’ he’ll be sac taught, 

An’ get sic fair example straught, 

I hue na ony fear. 

a(T hnn'J out of hand callan] .xounticstcr iiiiicklo] much 
nickH] rin» 2 H on horn which tell aku sair] serve 9 leg] 

sharp st raiiKht ] st raight 
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Ye’ll catechise him every quirk, 

An’ shore him weel wi’ hell ; 

An’ gar liim follow to the l^rk — 

Ay when gang yoursel. 

If ye then, maun be then 

Frae hamc this comin Friday, 

Then please, sir, to lea’e, sir, 

The orders wi’ your lady. 

Ill 

My word of lionor I hae gieii. 

In Paisley John's, that night at e’en. 

To meet tlic WarltTs worm ; 

To try to ^ijet the twa to gree. 

An’ name the airlcs syi’ the fee. 

In legal mode an’ form : 

I ken he weel a,^S’/*/c7i; can draw. 

When simple bodies let him ; 

An’ if a Devil be at a’. 

In faith he’s sure to get him. 

To phrase you, an’ praise you, 

Ye ken your I^ureat scorns : 

The pray'r still, your share still, 

Of grateful Minstukl IIuuns. 

shore] threaten uar] iimke airlcfl] eamc8t*Dionry 

snick] latch bodies] folk 
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EPISTLE TO WILLIAM CREECH 

WRITTISN AT SKLKIRK 

Atjld chuckle Rcekie^s sair distrest, 

Down droops her ance weel-burnisht crest» 
Nac joy her bonie buskit nest 
Can yield ava. 

Her darling bird that she lo'es best 
Willie’s awa! 

O Willie was a witty wight. 

And had o’ things an unco sleight; 

Auld Reekie ay he kcepit tight, 

And trig an’ tiraw : 

Rut now they 'll b?isk her like a fright 
Willie’s awa! 


The stilTest o’ them a’ he bow’d, 

The bauldest o’ them a’ he cow’d ; 
They durst nae mair than he allow’d. 
That was a law : 

We’ve lost a birkie weel worth gowd, 
Willie’s awa! 


Now' gaw'kics, taw'pics, gowks and fools, 
Frac colleges and boarding schools. 

May sprout like siininer puddock-stools 
In glen or shaw ; 

lie wha <!ould brush them down to mools 
Willie’s aw'a! 


chuckle] l)pn Hair] sore buskit] trimmed 
unoo] uncommon slcislit] skill tris] trim 
hniildcst] boldest birkie] feilow gowd] gold 
fbolisli iMsopIo tawpies] foolish youngsters 

puddock-stools] mushrooms shaw] wood 
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Tlie brethren o’ the Cornmerce-cliaumer 
May nioiirn their loss wi’ doolfii’ clamour ; 
lie was a dictioiiar and grammar 
Aman^ them a’ ; 

1 fear they'll now iiiak mony a stammer 
Willie 's awa ! 

Xae mair wc see his levee door 
Philosophers and l*oets pour. 

And toothy erilies by the score 
In bloody raw! 

The adjutant o’ a' the core 

Willie's awii! 

Now worthv (iremirv's hit in face, 

Tytler's and (ireeiilield's iiuxiest ^race ; 
Mackenzie, Stewart, such a brace 

As Home ne'er saw ; 

They a’ maun mnet some it her place, 

Willie's awa! 

Poor Burns - e'en Scotch drink canna cpiickcn, 
lie cheeps like some bewilder'd chicken, 
Scar'd frae its iniiinie and the cleckin 
By hoodie-craw; 

(irief 's ^ieii his heart an unco kickin', 

Willie's awa! 

Now ev’ry sour-mou'd ^irnin’ blellum. 

And Calvin’s folk, are lit to fell him ; 

And self-conceited critic skclluiv 

His cpiill may draw; 

f Ic wha could brawlie ward their bcllum 
Willie's awa! 

raw] row con'] roinpany iii.iunj iiiimt- ininnic] mother 
cN-ckiiiJ bnKxl iKKnlie-rraw) carrion crow uirtiiir] coinplalrilnK 
blellum] rallcr skelliim] worthless f«-l]ow bclliiiii] asiiault 
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Up wimpling stately Tweed I’ve sped, 

And Eden scenes on crystal Jed, 

And Ettrick banks now roaring red 

While tempests blaw; 

But every joy and pleasure’s fled 
Willie’s awal 

May I be slander's common speech ; 

A text for infamy to preach ; 

And lastly, streckit out to bleach 
In winter snaw ; 

When I forget thee! Willik Creech, 

Tho’ far awa ! 

May never wiekc*(l fortune toiizle him ! 

May never wicktd men bamboozle him ! 

Until a pow as auld's Metliusalcin! 

lie Cilnty claw! 

Then to the blessed New Jerusalem, 

Fleet wing a^va! 

wimpliiiRl \\in«linK strrrkitl strrtchoil pow] head 

cant>] cluTrlully 
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EPISTLE TO HUGH PARKER 

In this strange land, this uncouth clime, 

A land unknown to prose or rhyme ; 

WTiere words ne’er crost the muse’s heckles. 
Nor limpit in poetic shackles ; 

A land that prose did never view it. 

Except when drunk he stachcr't thro’ it ; 
Here, ambush'd by the chimla cheek. 

Hid in an atinosplierc of reck, 

I hear a wheel thrum i' tlie neiik, 

I hear it — for in vain I leak. — 

The red peqt gleams, a ficr\' kernel, 

KnhuskM by a fog infernal : 

Here, for my wonted rhyming raptures, 

I sit and count my sins by chapters ; 

For life and spurik like ither Christians, 

I'm dwindled down to mere existence, 

Wi’ nac eonverse but Gallowa’ bodies, 

Wi’ nae kend face but Jenny Geddes.* 

.Jenny, my Pegasean pride ! 

Dowie she saunters down Nithside, 

And ay a west 1 in leuk she throws. 

While tears hap o'er her auld brown nosel 
W'as it for this, wd’ canny care. 

Thou bure the Hard through many a shire ? 
At how'es or hillocks never stumbled, 

*\nd late or early never gniinblcrl ? — 

O, had I power like inclination, 

I’d heeze thee up a constellation, 

* 1118 mare. 

Btacher't] staKgrred clilnila] rlilnuiry reck] Rmoko 

dowie] drooping wostlin look] wcHtorly lofjk canny] g(»ntle 
bure] bore •howea] liollowa hrozc] hoist 
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To canter with the Sagitarre, 

Or loup the ecliptic like a bar ; 

Or turn the pole like any arrow ; 

Or, when auld Phcebus bids good-morrow, 
Down the zodiac urge the race. 

And cast dirt on his godship’s face ; 

For I could lay my bread and kaU 
He’d ne’er cast saut upo’ thy tail. — 

Wi’ a’ this care and a’ this grief. 

And sma’, sma’ prospect of relief. 

And nought but peat reck i* my head. 

How can I write what ye can read ? — 
Tarbolton, twenty -fourth o’ June, 

Ye’ll find me in a better tune ; 

But till we meet and weet out whistle, 

Tak this excuse for nae epistle. 

Robert Burns. 

EPISTLE TO MAJOR LOGAN 

Hail, thairrn-inspirin’, rattlin’ Willie! 

Though fortimc’s road be rough an’ hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming billie. 

We never her i. 

But take it like the unback’d filly, 

Proud o’ her speed. 

When idly goavin whyles we saunter 
Yirr, fancy barks, awa we canter 
Uphill, (Jown brae, till some mishanter. 

Some black bog-hole. 
Arrests us, then the scathe an’ banter. 

We’re forced to thole. 

loup] leap Baut] salt weet] wet 
thalrni] flddlc-stxlng bllllc] fellow goavin] 

wliyh^s] Boiiietiiiics niishanter] mishap thole] endure 
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Hale be your heart ! hale be your fiddle ! 
Lang may your elbuck jink an’ diddle. 
To cheer you through the weary widdlc 
O' this wild warl’, 
Until you on a cruiiimoek driddlc 

A grey-hair’d carl. 


Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon, 
Heav'n send your heart-strings ay in tune. 
And screw your temper pins aboon 
A fifth or inair. 

The melancholius, lazie croon 

O' eankrie care. 


May still your lifj from day to day 
Nac ‘lente largo* in the play, 

Hut ‘allegretto forte’ gay 

Harmonious flow 

A sweeping, kindling, bauld strathsjK*y — 
Kneurc! Bravo! 


A blessing o.i the cheery gang, 

VVha dearly like a jig or sang. 

An’ never think o' right an’ wrang 

Hy square an’, rule, 

But as the clegs o’ feeling slang 

Are wise or fool. 

olburkj cllx>w (liiiillf] wrnrk HtnmKb* 

WfirM rriiiiimr>ck <il(i(ilc] walk Ici'iiiiiK* on a rnMikiMi 

stick poortlttil pfivcrty al>ovc malrj more 

cankrlc] crahbort clcgHj ({.idllicH staiig) stdiig 
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My hand-ward curse keep hard in chase 
The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race, 
Wha count on poortith as disgrace — 

Tiicir tuneless hearts ! 
May fireside discords Jar a base 

To a’ their parts 1 


Hut eonie, your hand, my careless brither, 
1’ th’ ither warl’ if there's anithcr. 

An’ that there is I’ve little swither 

About the matter ; 

\Vc cheek for chow shall Jog thegither, 

I 'se ne’er biciL better. 


We’ve faults and failings-^granted clearly, 
We’re frail backsliding mortals merely, 
love's bonny s(piad priests wyte them shecrly, 
For our grand fa’ ; 

Ilut still, but still, I like them dearly — 

(iod bless them a’ ! 


Oelion for poor Castalian drinkers, 

IVhcn they fa’ foul o’ earthly j inkers, 

The witching curs’d delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. 

And gart me weet iiiy waukrife winkers, 

Wi’ girnaii spite. 

wulM] pickl'd ItomluckJ graspliiK switlicr] doubt chow] 

Jowl I 'ai'l I shall blame sheorlyj ^Irolly 

Jinkors] gamesii'm l>liiikerH] oglers byte] furious 
made weet] wet wnukrifej wakc/ul giri\^n] snarling 
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But by yon moon ! — and that’s high swearin’* — 
An’ every star ivithin my bearin’ ! 

An’ by her e’en ivha was a dear anel 
I’ll ne’er forget ; 

I hope to gic the jads a clearin’ 

In fair play yet. 

My loss I mourn, but not repent it, 

I’ll seek my pursie whare I tint it, 

Ance to the Indies I were wonted. 

Some eantraip hour. 

By some sweet elf I'll yet be dinted. 

Then, vivc V amour! 

Faites 7Hes baissemains respectueme^ 

To sentimental sister Sus^e, 

An’ honest Lucky ; no to roosc ye, 

T c may l)c proud, 

That sic a couple fate allows yc 

To grace >our blood. 

Xae mair at present can I measure, 

An* trowth my rhymin’ ware's nac treasure; 
But when in Ayr, some half-hour’s leisure, 

Be ’t light, be ’t dark. 

Sir Bard will do himself the pleasure 
To call at Park. 

Mossgiel, .10th October 1780. 

jadfljadps tint) lost eantraip] witching^ roose] 

(latter, sic] aucli 
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TO WILLIAM STEWART 

In honest Bacon> ingle-ncuk. 

Here maun I sit and think. 

Sick o’ the warld and warld’s fock, 

An’ sick, damn’d sick, o’ drink! 

I see, I see there is nac help. 

But still doun I maun sink ; 

Till some day, laigh enough I yelp 
Waq worth that cursed drink. 

Yestreen, alas! I was sae fu’ 

I could but yisk and wink ; 

And now, this day, sair, sa^ I rue. 

The weary, weary drink. 

Satan, I fear th^ sooty claws, 

I hate thy brunstanc stink. 

And ay I curse the liibkless cause. 

The wicked soup o’ drink — 

In vain I would forget my woes 
Tn idle rhyming clink 
For past redemption damn’d in Prose, 

I can do nought but drink. — 

To you iny trusty, well-tried iriend. 

May licavcn still on you blink ; 

And may your life flow to the end. 

Sweet as a dry man’s drink! 

ingle-neuk] chliuncy-corner fork] people laigh] low 

wae worth] alas yestreen] last iiiglit fu'] full (drunk) 

ylsk] hiccough sair] sorely soup] sup blink] shine 
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SONGS 

TO THE \\>:AVKK'S GIN YE GO 

My heart was ance as blythe and free 
As siniiiier tlays were lan^?, 
lUit a bonie, westlin weaver lad 
Has gart me change iny sang. 

To the xvcaver :i g//i i/r go, fair ynaidft^ 

To the xveavefs ftin t/e go, 

I rede you rights gang ne'er at night. 

To the iveavef s gin you go. 

My iiiither Sent me to the town 
To warp a plaidcn wyili ; 

Hut the >veary, weary warpin o't 
Has gart me sigh and sab. 

A bonie, westlin weaver lad 
Sat working at his loom; 

He took my heart as wV a net 
In every knot ami thrum. 

I sat beside my warpin- wheel, 

And ay I ea'd it rouif ; 

Hut every shot and every knoek, 

My heart it gac a stoun. 

The moon w'as sinking in the w'rfst 
VVi’ visage pale and wan. 

As my bonie w'csiliii w'eaver lad 
Convoy'd me thro’ the glen. 

wentliii] wr'Mfrni uart | iiiaili* rrclr] w;irii \varp| 

to make tlin acl^ wabj wt*b caM] tiiriii'd Htoiin] aclio 
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But what was said, or what was done. 

Shame fa’ me gin I tell ; 

But, Oh ! I fear tlic kintra soon 
Will ken as wcel’s myscll 


WHISTLE, AN’ I’LL COME TO YOU 

O ivhistle, an' I'll come to you, my lad; 

O xvhistle, an' I'll come to you, my lad: 

Tho' father and mithcr should baith gae mad, 

O zvhistle, an' I'll come to you, my lad. 


Come do>vn the back stairs when yc come to court 
me; 

Come down the back stairs when ye come to court 
me ; 

Come <lown tlie back stairs, and let naebody see ; 
And eoiiie as ye were na coming to me. 

And come as ye were na coming to me. 


At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
dang by me as tho' that ye car'd m a flie; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonnie black e’e, 
^'et look as ye were na lookin’ at me, 

Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 

Aye vow and iprotest that ye care na for me. 
And whylcs ye may lightly my beauty a wee ; 
But court na anither, tho’ jokin' ye be, 
h'or fear fliat she >vyle your fancy frac me. 
For fear that she wylc your fancy frae me. 


gaocl go whyloa] sometimes 
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I’M O’ER YOUNG TO MARRY YET 

I 

I AM my mainiiiy’s ae 1)airn, 

Wi’ unco folk I weary, Sir, 

And lying in a iiiairs bed, 

I’m fley'd it make me irie. Sir. 


Fm o'er young, Vm o'er youngs 
Fm o'er young to marry yet; 
Fm o'er youngs 'head he a sin 
7'6 tak me frae my mammy yet. 


II 

Hallowmas is come and ganc, 

The nights are king in winter. Sir ; 
An’ you an’ I in ae IhmI, 

In trouth, I dare na venture, Sir. 


HI 

Fu’ loud and shrill the frosty wind 
Blaws thro’ the leafless timmer, Sir ; 

Rut if yc come this gate again, 

I’ll auldcr be gin simmer, Sir. 

ac]<)nly uriro] utranK*' fli'\M]nfrald Irlc] rcrie 
timmer] woods wu> aiildcrj old< r Kli\1 by 
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THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY 

Bonny lassie^ will ye go^ 

Will ye gb^ will ye go. 

Bonny lassie, will ye go 
To the Birks of Aberfeldy? 


Now simmer blinks on flowery braes. 
And o'er the crystal streamlets plays ; 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

II 

The little birdies blythely sing, 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing ; 
Or liglitly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

III 

The braes ascend like lofty ' \’s, 

The foamy stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O'er-hung wi’ fragrant-spreading shawls. 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

IV 

The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
Aad rising weets wi’ misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 


blrkfl] birches 


Bhaws] woods linns] falls weets] wets 
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V 

Let Fortune’s gifts at raiuloin llee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me! 
Siipreiiiely blest wi’ love and thee, 

In the birks of Aberfeldy. 


Mcpiii :rson\s far ewkll 


Farewkll, ye dungeons dark and strong. 

The wreteli’s destinie! 

AFPlierson's time will not be long. 

On yon<lcT gallows-tree. 

Sae rautin^lf/, sae xcantonit/, 

Sae ^tivd he. 

He pfaifd a sprints, and dtinc'd it round, 
iicUnv the gfdlozvs-trcc. 

II 

Oh! what is death but parting breath? 

On inoiiy a blocxly plain 
I've dar'd his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 

III 

Untie these bands from oTf my hands. 

And bring to me my sword ; 

And there’s no a man in all S<;otlan<^, 

Rut ril brave him at a word. 
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IV 

I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by treacherie: 

It burns my heart I must depart, 

And not avenged be. 

V 

Now farewell, light, thou sunshine bright. 
And all beneath the sky! 

May coward shame distain his name. 

The wretch tliat riarcs not die ! 


THK llKillLAND I.ASSIE O 

Nak gentle dames, tho’ ne’er sac fair. 
Shall ever be my muse’s care ; 

Their titles a’ arc eiApty show ; 

Gic me my Highland Lassie, O. 

WUhin the glen sae hitshif, O, 
Ahoon the plain sac rashp, O, 

J set me doxvn xvV right gude iui7/, 
Tf} sing my Highland fssic, O, 

Oh, were yon hills and vallics mine. 
Yon palaee and you gardens line ! 

'riic world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland Lassie, O. 

But liekle fortune frowns on me. 

And I maun cross the raging sea ; 

H^t while my cTimson currents How, 

I love my Highland Lassie, O. 

Bttiri] trouble 

hImxui] alx>vc* nishy] rushy 

I 
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Altho* thro' foreign climes I range, 

I know her heart will never change. 

For her bosom burns with honor's glow. 
My faithful Highland Lassie, O. 

For her I'll dare the billow's roar ; 

For her I’ll trace a distant shore ; 

That Indian wealth may lustre throw 
Around my Highland Lassie, O. 

She has my heart, she has my hand. 

By secret truth and honor's band ! 

Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low. 
I'm thine, my Highland Lassie, O. 

Farervel the glen sae bushy ^ O! 
Farezvel the plain sae rnshy^ O! 

To other lands 1 nmv must go 
To sing my Highland Lassie, O! 


UP IN THE MORNING EARLY 


Cauld blaws the wind frae cast to west. 
The drift is <1 riving sairly ; 

Sae loud and shrill 's I hear tiu* blast, 

I'm sure it’s winter fairly. 

Up in the morning 's no for me. 

Up in the morning early; 

When d* the hills are cover'" d wV swaxv, 
Vm sure it 's xvinter fairly. 


sairly] sorely 
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II 

The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 

A’ day they fare but sparely ; 

And lang's the hight frae e’en to morn, 
I’m sure it ’s winter fairly. 


DUNCAN DAVISON 

There was a lass, they ca’d her Meg, 

And she held o’er the moors to spin ; 

There was a lad that follow’d her. 

They ca’d him Duncan Davison. 

The moor was driegh, and Meg was skiegh, 
Her favour Duncan could na win ; 

For wi’ the rock she wad him knock, 

And ay she shook the temper-pin. 

As o’er the moor they lightly foor, 

A burn was clear, a glen Avas green. 

Upon the banks they eas’d their shanks, 

And ay she set the w’heel ^'ctween: 

But Duncan swoor a haly aita 

That Meg should be a bride the morn. 

Then Meg took up her spinning-graith. 

And Hang them a’ out o’er the burn. 

We wilUbig a wee, wee house. 

And we will live like king and queen, 

Sae blythe and merry’s we will be 
When ye set by the wheel at e’en, 

ca*d] callcil tlringh] dull sklegh] skittish roeV' '.Istan 
foor] fared halyj holy aith] oath graith] Inat. auients 
big] build 
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A man may drink and no be drunk, 

A man may fight and no be slain ; 

A man may kiss a bony lass, 

And ay be welcome back again. 

THE 1T.OUGIIMAN 

Tim Ploughman he’s a bony lad. 

His mind is ever true, jo. 

His garters knit below his knee. 

His bonnet it is blue, jo. 

Then tijy ivVt a\ my Ploughman lad. 
And hey, my merry Ploughman; 

Of a’ the trades that I do ken. 
Commend me to the Ploughman. 

My Ploughman he comes hame at e’en. 
He’s aften wac and weary; 

Cast off the wat, put on the dry, 

And gac to bed, my Dearie! 

I will wash my Ploughman’s hose. 

And I will dress his o’crlay ; 

I will mak my Ploughman’s bed. 

And chear him late and early. 

I hae been cast, I hac been west, 

I hae been at Saint Johnston, 

The boniest sight that e’er I saw 
Was th’ Ploughman laddie dancin. 

Snaw-whitc stockins on his legs, 

And siller buckles glancin ; 

A gude blue bannet on his head. 

And O but he was handsome ! 
tvi *t a’} with it all 


wat] wet 



THE PLOUGHMAN 


Commend me to the Barnyard, 
And the Corn-mou, man ; 

I never gat my Coggie fou 

Till I met wi’ the Ploughman. 


HEY TUl^I TAITI 

Landlady, count the lawin. 
The day is near the dawin ; 
Ye’re a’ blind drunk, boys, 
And I’m but jolly fou. 

Hetj iutti, Utili, 

Hoxv iutti, taiti — 

Wha ’5 foi»nmv? 

Cog an ye were ay'fou. 

Cog an ye were ay fou, 

I wad sit and sing to you, 

If yc were ay fou. 

AVecl may we a’ be! 

Ill may we never see ! 

God bless the king. 

And the companie! 

moil] heap coggie] dish fou] full 
lawin] reckoning dawin] dawning fou] full 
would 


w'ad] 
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HOW LONG AND DREARY IS THE NIGHT 

How long al^d dreary is the Night, 

When I am frac my dearie ! 

I sleepless lye frae e'en to morn, 

Tho’ I were ne’er so weary. 

I sleepless lye frae e'en to mom^ 

Tho* I were ne'er so weary. 

When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie ; 

And now what lands between us lie. 

How fjan I be but eerie ! 

And now whaV lands betxveen us lie^ 
How can I he hut eerie! 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 

As ye were wae and weary ! 

It was na sae ye glinted by. 

When I was wi’ my dearie ! 

Jt was na sae ye glinted by^ 

When I was xvV my dearie! 


BLYTHE WAS SHE 

CIIOIIUS 

Blythe, Blythe, and merry was she, 
Blythe was she hut and hen: 
Blythe by the hanks of Em, 

And hlythe in Glenturit glen. 


but] kitchen 


ben] parlour 
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By Ouchtertyre grows the aik. 

On Yarrow banks, the birken shaw ; 

But Phemie was a bonier lass 
Than braes o’ Yarrow ever saw. 

Her looks were like a flow’r in May, 

Her smile was like a simmer mom ; 

She tripped by the banks of Brn, 

As light’s a bird upon a thorn. 

Her bony face it was as meek 
As ony lamb upon a lea ; 

The evening sun was ne’er sae sweet. 

As was the blink o’ Phemie’s e’e. 

The Highland hills I’ve wander’d wide. 
And o’er the Lawlands I hae been ; 

But Phemie was fhe blythest lass 
That ever trode the dewy green. 

O’ER THE WATER TO CHARLIE 

Come: boat me o’er, come row me o’er. 

Come boat me o’er to Charlie ; 

I’ll gie John Ross another bawbee. 

To boat me o’er to Charlie. 

We'll o'er the watery we'll o!*er the sea, 
We''ll o'er the water to Charlie; 

Come wealy come woey we'll gather and go. 
And live or die wV Charlie* 

I lo’e weel my Charlie’s name, 

Tho’ some there be abhor him : 

But 0« to see auld Nick gaun hame. 

And Charlie’s faes before him! 

aik] oak birken] birch shaw] wood 
bawbee] halfpenny gaun] go facs] Iocs 
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I swear and vow by moon and stars, 
And sun that shines so early ! 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 

I’d die as aft for Charlie. 


RATOI.IN, ROARIN WILLIE 

O RATTLiN, roarin Willie, 

O he held to the fair. 

An’ for to sell his fiddle. 

And buy some other ware ; 

Rut parting wi’ his fiddle. 

The saut tear blin’t his e’e ; 

And ROi^tlin, roarin Willie 
Ye’ re welcome hamc to me. 

O Willie, conic sell your fiddle, 

0 sell youri fiddle sae fine ; 

O Willie, come sell your fiddle. 

And buy a pint o’ wine ; 

If I should sell my fiddle. 

The warl’ would think I was mad. 
For monic a rantin day 
My fiddle and I hae had. 

As I cam by Crochallan 

1 cannily kcekit ben, 

Rattlin, roarin Willie 

Was sitting at yon boord-en’. 
Sitting at yon boord-en’. 

And amang guid companic ; 
Rattlin, roarin Willie, 

Ye’re welcome hamc to me! 

aft] often 

saut] salt blin’t] blinded rantin] merry 
quietly kieklt] looked ben] insifle 


rannily] 
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MY HARRY WAS A GALLANT GAY 


My Harry was a gallant gay, 

Fu’ stately strade he on the plain ; 

But now he ’s banish'd far awa, 

I'll never see him back again. 

0 for him hack again ^ 

O for him back again, 

1 wad gie a' Knockhaspie's land 
For Highland Harry back again. 

When a' the lave gae to their bed, 

I wander dowie u|> the glen ; 

I set me down and greet my fill, 

And ay I wish him back again. 

O were some villains hangit high, 

And ilka body had theiy ain ! 

Then I might sec the joyfu' sight, 

My Highlan Harry back again. 


THE TAYLOR FELL THRO' THE BED, &c. 

The Taylor fell thro’ the bed, thimble an’ a', 

The Taylor fell thro' the bed, thimble an’ a’ ; 

The blankets were thin, and the sheets they were 
sma’, 

The Taylor fell thro' the bed, thimble an’ a’. 

The sleepy bit Isissie, she dreaded nae ill. 

The sleepy bit lassie, she dreaded nae ill ; 

The weather was cauld, and the lassie lay still. 

She thought that a Taylor could do her nae ill. 

lave] rest dowie] drooping greet] weep ilka] every 
ain] own 
bit] little 
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Gie me the groat again, cany young man ; 

Gie me the groat again, cany young man ; 

The day it is short and the night it is lang. 

The dearest siller that ever I ivan. 

There’s somebody weary wi’ lying her lane. 
There’s somebody weary wi’ lying her lane. 
There’s some that arc dowie, I trow wad be fain 
To see the bit Taylor come skippin again. 


AY WAUKIN, O 

Simmer’s a pleasant time, 

Flow’rs of every colour ; 

The water rins o’er the heugh, 

And I long for my true lover ! 

Ay zvaukin, O, 

Wauhnn still and ivcary: 

Sleep I can get nane 

For thinking on my Dearie, 

When I sleep I dream, 

When I wauk I’m eerie ; 

Sleep I can get nanc 

For thinking on my Dearie. 

Lanely night comes on, 

A’ the lave are sleeping 

I think on my bony lad. 

And I bleer my een wi’ greet in. 

cany] gentle her Jane] alone dowh>J drooping 

wad] would fain] glad 

heugh] crag waiikin] awake eerie] apprehensive 

lave] rest een] eyes greetin] weeping 
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MY LOVE SHE’S BUT A LASSIE YET 

My love she’s but a lassie yet. 

My love she ’s but a lassie yet ; 

We’ll let her stand a year or twa. 

She’ll no be half .sae saucy yet. 

I rue the day I sought her, O, 

1 rue the day I sought her, O, 

Wha gets her need na say he’s woo’d. 

But he may say he’s bought her, O. 

Come, draw a drap o’ the best o’t yet. 
Come, draw a drap o’ the best o’t yet: 

Gae seek for pleasure whare ye will. 

But here I never niisst it yet. 

We’re a’ dry wi’ drinking o’t,^ 

We’re a’ dry wi’ drinking o’t : 

The minister kisst the fidler’s wife. 

He could na preach for think in o’t. 

JAMIE, COME TRY ME 
Jamie y come trjf mcy 
JamiCj come try me^ 

If thou tvould win my love 
Jamie, come try me, 

1 

If thou should ask my love. 

Could I deny thee ? 

If thou would win my love 
Jamie, come try me. 

II 

If thou should kiss me, love, 

Wha could espy thee ? 

If thou wad be my love, 

Jamie, come try me. 
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MY BONIE MARY 

Go, fetch to me a pint o’ wine. 

An’ fill it in a silver tassic ; 

That I may drink before I go 
A service to niy bonic lassie. 

The boat rocks at the Pier o’ Leith ; 

Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the Ferry 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave iny bonic Mary. 


The trumpets sound, the banners fly. 

The glittering spears arc ranked ready. 
The shouts o’ war are lieard afar. 

The battle closes dc«'p and bloody: 

It’s not the roar o’ sea or shore. 

Wad make mo langcr wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts o’ war that’s heard afar, 

It’s leaving thee, my bonie Mary! 


I LOVE MY JEAN 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 

For there the bony Lassie lives. 

The I^assic I lo’e best: 

There wild-woods grow, and rivers row 
And mony a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy's flight 
Is ever wi’ iny Jean. 


tasBlc] cup 

airts] direct Ifins row] roll 
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I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 

There ’s not a. bony flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bony bird that sings. 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


CAKI.E, AN THE KING COME 

CHOttUS 

Carle, an the king come. 

Carle, an the king ct^e. 

Thou shall dance and I zvill sing. 

Carle, atf the king come* 

An somebodie wcr(> come again. 

Then somebodie maun cross the main. 

And every man shall hac his ain. 

Carle, an the king come. 

I trow we swuppet for the warsc. 

We gac the boot and better horse ; 

And that we’ll tell them au the cross, 

Carle, an the king come. 

Coggie, an the king come, 

Coggie, an the king come, 

I ’se be fou, and thou'se be toom, 

Coggie, an the king come. 

BliawJ \(roo(l 

niaunfmiist liai'] liavo ain] own swappet] swopped 
gic] give fou] full ’sc] will tooiiij empty 
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WHISTLE O’ER THE LAVE O’T 

First when Maggy was my care. 
Heaven, I thcmght, was in her air ; 
Now we’re matried — spier nae mair. 
Rut whistle o’er the lave o’t. 

Meg was meek, and Meg was mild. 
Sweet and harmless as a child ; 

Wiser men than me’s beguil’d. 
Whistle o’er the lave o't. 

How we liv’e, my Meg and me. 

How we lov'c, and how we grce ; 

I carena by liow few may sec. 

Whistle o’er the lave o’t. — 

Wha I wish were maggots’ meat. 
Dish'd up in her winding-sheet ; 

I could write — ^but Meg maun sec't. 
Whistle o’er the lave o't. 

O, WERE I ON PARNASSUS HII.L 

O, WERK I on Parnassus hill ; 

Or had o’ Helicon my iill ; 

That I might catch poetic skill. 

To sing how dear I love thee. 

Rut Nith maun be my Muse’s well. 

My Muse maun be thy bonic sell ; 

On Corsincon I’ll glowr and spell. 

And write how dear I love thee. 

Then come, sweet Muse, inspire my lay! 
For a’ the lee-lang simmer’s day, 

I coudna sing, I coudna say. 

How much, how dear, I love thee, 
spier] inquire lave] rest 
lee-lang] live-long 



O, WERE 1 ON PARNASSUS HILL 

I see thee dancing o’er the green. 

Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 

By Heaven and Earth, I love thee. 

By night, by day, a-field, at hame. 

The thoughts o** thee my breast inflame ; 
An’ ay I muse and sing thy name — 

I only live to love thee. 

Tho’ I were doom’d to wander on 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun. 

Till my last, weary sand was run ; 

Till then — and then I love thee. 


THERE’S A VOUTII IN THIS CITY 

There’s a youth in this «iity, it were a great pity 
That he frae our lasses should wander awa ; 

For he’s bony and braw, weel favour’d with a’. 
And his hair has a natural buekle and a’. 

His coat is the hue of his bonnet sae blue ; 

His fccket is white as the new driven snaw ; 

His hose they are blae, and his ' oon like the slae, 
And his clear siller buckles they dazzle us a’. 

For beauty and fortune the laddie ’s been coUltin ; 
Weel-featur’d, weel-tochcr’d, weel-mounted, and 
braw; 

But chiefly the siller, that gars him gang till her. 
The Pennie’s the jewel that beautifies a’. 

]imp}%lcnder een] eyes 

buckle] curl fecket] waistcoat blac] blue shoou] shoes 
slae] sloe siller] silver tochcr’d] dowered fliah*] makes 
gang] go till] to 
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There’s Meg wi’ the mailen that fain wad a haen 
him; 

And Susie wliase daddy was laird o’ the I la’ ; 
There ’s lang-tocher\l Nancy niaist fetters his 
fancy — 

But th’ laddie’s dear sel he lo’es dearest of a’. 


MY HEART *S IN THE HIGHI.ANDS 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a chasing the deer; 

A chasing the wild deer, and following the roe. 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the north. 
The birth-place of \’'alour, the country of AVorth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever 1 rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover’d with snow; 
Farew'ell to the straths and green vallies below: 
Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring Hoods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart’s in the Highlands a chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, ami following the roe ; 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


maiU'n] funii 


wad a] would liavu 


huen] had 
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JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 

John Andkrson my jo, John, 
When we were first acqiient ; 

Your loeks wore like the raven, 
Your bony brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is bold, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my Jo. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clainb the hill thegither ; 

And mony a canty day, John, 

We’ VC had wi’ aiie anitfier: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand ift hand we’ll go ; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


CA’ THE EWES TO THE KNOWES 

FIRST VJillSION 

As I gaed down the water-si»k , 

I’hcre I met my shepherd-lad, 

He row’d me sweetly in his plaid. 

And ea’d me his dearie. 

Ca’ the exvcs to the knoxves, 

Ca] them ivhare the heather groze.s, 

Cn’' them whare the burnie rowes. 

My honie dearie, 

acquent] aJfiuaintrd brciit] smooth boldj bald clamb] 
climbod canty] jolly 

ca’l call gacd] went row’d] rolled knowes] knnlls 
rowesj rolls 
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Will ye gang down the water-side 
And see the waves sae sweetly glide 
Beneath the hazels spreading wide. 

The moofi it shines fu’ clearly. 

I was bred up at nae sic school, 

My shepherd lad, to play the fool. 

And a' the day to sit in dool, 

And nae body to see me. 

Ye sail get gowns and ribbons meet, 
Cauf-leather shoon upon your feet. 

And in my arms ye’se lie and sleep, 

And ye sail be my dearie. 

If ye’ll but stand to what ye’ve said, 

I’se gang wi’ you, niy shcphcrd-lad, 

And ye may row me in your plaid, 

And I sail lie your dearie. 

While waters wimple to the sea : 

While day blinks in the lift sac hie ; 

Till clay-cauld death sail blin’ my e’c. 

Ye sail be my dearie. 

(looll sorrow sail] shall caiif] calf wimple] vriud 
lift] sky 
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CA’ THE YOWES 

SECOND VERSION 

Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Cd* them whare the heather grows, 
Ca"* them ivhnre the humic rowes — 
My bon ie dearie ! 


Hark the mavis’ e’ening sang, 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amang! 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 

My bonie dearie. 


We’ll gae down by Cloudcn side, 
Thro’ the hazels sprei^ing wide. 
O’er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 


Yonder Clouden’s silent towers. 

Where at moonshine’s midn»,"ht hours. 
O’er the dewy bending flowers. 

Fairies dance sae cheerj'-. 


Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 

Thou ’fft to love and heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near. 

My bonie dearie. 

Cii*] call yowes] owes knowes] knolls rowes], rolls 

niavls] thrush faulding] folding the sheep nocht] 

nothing 
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Fair and lovely as thou art, 

Thou hast stown my very heart ; 

I can die — but canna part — 

My bonic dearie ! 

Crt’ the ymves to the kuozves, 

Cd* them xvhnre the heather groivs, 
Ca^ them ivhare the huruie rozves — 
Mij bonie dearie! 


MERRY IIAK I REEX TEETllIX A HECKLE 

O MEiiUY' hue I been teetliin a heckle, 

And merry hae I been shapin a s[)oon : 

And merry hae I been eloutin a kettle, 

An’ kissin iny Katie wiien a’ was done. 

() a’ the laufj day 1 ea’ at my haimner. 

An a" the lan^j; dey I whistle and sinj; 

O a’ the laii" nif»ht 1 cinldlc my kimnier. 

An’ a’ the lan^? ni^ht as happy \s a king. 

Bitter in dool I ]i(*kit iny winnins 
O’ marrying Bess, to gic her a slave : 

Blest be the hour she cool’d in her liiinens. 

And blythe be the bird that sings on her grave 

Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 

An’ come to my arms and kiss me again ! 

Druken or sober here's to thee, Katie! 

And blest be the day I did it again. 

Btowii] stolon 

liocklf'] llax('onil) eloutin] jKitehirm c.'i’] woik kiiiinier] 
Tuistross (looJ I sorrow liekit] tastod winnins] reward 

liiinens] win<liii^ siioot 
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THE BRAES O’ BALLOCHMYLE 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen, 

The llowers decay’d on Catrine lee, 

Nae lav’rock sang on hillock green, 

But Nature sicken’d on the e’c. 

Thro’ faded groves Maria sang, 

Hcrsel in beauty’s bloom the while. 

And ay the wild-wood echoes rang, 
Fareweel the Braes o’ Ballochmylc. 

Low in your wintry beds, ye ilowers. 
Again ye’ll flourish fresh and fair ; 

Ye birdies dumb, in withering bowers. 
Again ye’ll charm the vdcal air. 

But here, alas! /or me nae iiiair; 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 

Fareweel the bonnic Vanks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel! sweet Ballochmylc! 


THE RANTIN DOG THE DADDIE O’T 

O wiiA my babic-cloutp dll buy, 

O wha will tent me when I cry ; 

Wha will kiss me where I lie. 

The rant in dog the daddie o’t. 

O wha will own he «lid the faut, 

Owha will buy the groaniii maut, 

O wha will tell me how to ca ’t. 

The rantin dog the daddie o’t. 

lav'rock] lark e’**l eye 

rantin] merry clouts] clothes tent] care for faut] 
fault ca't] name it 
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When I mount the Creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there, 

Gie me Rob, I'll seek nae mair. 
The rantin dog the Daddie o’t. 

Wha will crack to me my lane ; 
Wha will mak me fidgin fain ; 
Wha will kiss me o’er again. 

The rantin dog the Daddie o’t. 


MY MARY DEAR, DEPARTED SHADE 

Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early morn. 

Again thou usho’’’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Marj’' ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest thou thy Lover 'lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget ? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 
To live one <lay of parting love ! 

Eternity cannot efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 

Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah, little thought we ’twas our last! 

Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild-woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar 
Twin’d amorous round the raptur’d scene ; 

creeplc-l repentance crack] talk lane] loneiome 

fldgin fain] eager 
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The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on every spray. 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 

Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes 
And fondly broods with miser-care ; 

Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear ; 

My Mary, dear departed Shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ! 


EPPIE ADAIR 

An O, my Eppie 
My Jewel, my Eppie ! 
Wha wadna be happy 
Wi’ Eppie Adair! 
By love, and by beauty. 
By law, and by d' ty ; 

I swear to be true to 
My Eppie Adair ! 

An O, my Eppie 
My jewel, my Eppie ! 
Wha wadna be happy 
Wi’ Eppie Adair! 

A’ pleasure exile me. 
Dishonour defile me. 

If e’er I beguile thee, 
My Eppie Adair! 
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YOUNG JOCKEY WAS THE BLYTHEST LAD 

Young Jockey was the blythest lad 
In a’ our town or here awa ; 

Fu’ blythe he whistled at the gaiid» 

Fii’ li<rhtly danced he in the ha’. 

He roos'd iny een, sae bonic blue, 

He roos'd my waist sac |?enty sina; 

An ay my heart eamc to my mou 
When ne'er a body heard or saw. 

My Jockey toils upon the plain, 

Thro’ wind an<l weet, thro’ frost and snaw ; 

And o'er the lee I leiik fu' fain 

When Jockey's owsen hameward ca’. 

An ay the night comes round again 
When in his arms he taks me a’ ; 

An ay he vows he’ll be my ain 

As lang’s he has a breath to draw. 


A WAUKRIFE MINNIE 

Whark arc you gaun, my bony lass, 

Wharc arc you gaun, my hincy ? 

She answer'd me right saucilic, 

An errand for my minnie. 

O wharc live ye, my bony lass 
O wharc live ye, my hiney ? 

By yon burn-side, gin ye maun ken, 

111 a wee house wi’ iny minnie. 

awa] uboutH gaud] f^oucl rcKxs'd] prulsod cen] cyos 
genty] trimly mou] mouth fain] cagiTly owsen] oxen 
ca’] drive 

waukrife] wakefid< minnie] inotlier liiney] honey gin] if 
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But I foor up the glen at e’en. 

To see my bony lassie ; 

And lang before the grey morn cam, 

She was na hauf sae saucey. 

O weary fa’ the waukrife cock. 

And the foumart lay his crawin ! 

He wauken’d the auld wife frae hcp sleep, 

A wee blink or the dawin. 

An angry wife I wat she raise. 

And o’er the bed she brought her ; 

And wi’ a mcikle hazel rung 

She made her a weel pay’d dochter. 

O fare thee weel, my bony lass 
O fare thee weel, my hiney 

Thou art a ga> and a bony lass. 

But thou hast a waukrife minnic. 

FOR A’ THAT AN’ A’ THAT 

Tno’ women’s minds like winter winds 
May shift and turn and a’ that. 

The noblest breast adores them maist, 

A eonsequence I draw th.'^. 

For a' that and a' that^ 

Avd tioice as mickle as a’ that, 

Hie homj lass that J lo'e best 
She'll be my am for a" that. 

Great Jove I bear to all the Fair, 

Their humble slave an’ a’ that ; 

But lordly, Will, 1 hold it still, 

A mortal sin to thraw that. 

foor] went liaiif] half foumart] polecat d*i win] dawn 
raise] rose meiklej bij? rung] cudgel pay’d] 
mickle] much thraw] contradict 
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In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 

Wi’ mutual love an’ a’ that ; 

But for, how lang the ilie may stang. 

Let inclinatioi> law that. 

Their tricks and craft hae put me daft, 
They’ve taen me in an’ a’ that. 

But clear your decks and here ’s. The sex 1 
I like the jads for a’ that ! 

For a’ that an’ a’ that. 

And twice as mcikle ’s a’ that ; 

The bony lass that I lo'e best. 

She’ll be my ain for a’ tliat. 


WILLIE BREW’D A FECK O’ MALT 

O Wiixiii brew’d a peck o’ maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam to sec ; 

Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night. 

Ye wad na find in Christcndic. 

We are na fou, we*re nae that fou^ 

But just a drappie in our e'e; 

The cock may craw the day may daiv. 

And ay wc^ll taste the barley bree. 

Here are we met, three merry boys. 

Three merry boys I trow arc we 5 
An.d mony a night we’ve merry been. 

And mony mae we hope to l)c ! 

Rtang] sting taen] taken 

inaut] malt Icc-lang] live-long foil] full daw] dawn 
brcc] brew iiia^] more 
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It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin in the lift sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wylc us hame. 
But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee ! 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loon is he! 

Wha last beside his chair shall fa’, 

He is the king amang us three. 


THE BLUE-EYED LASSIE 

I GAKD a waefu’ gate, yestreen, 

A gate, I fear. I’ll desirly rue ; 

I gat my de^h frac twa sweet een, 

IVa lovely e’en o’ bonic blue. 

’Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 

Her lips like roses, wat wi’ dew, 

Her heaving bosom, lily-white. 

It was her ecn sae bonie blue. 

She talk’d, she smil’d, my heart she wyl’d; 

She charm’d my soul 1 ,-dst na how ; 

And aye the stound, the deadly wound. 
Cam frac her cen sac bonie blue. 

But spare to speak, and spare to speedV 
She'll aibliiis listen to my vow : 

Should she refuse. I’ll lay my dead 
1^) her twa een sae bonie blue. 

lift] sky wylc] cntico wee] little 
wacfi>] woeful gate] way cen] eyes wyl'd] beguiled 
stound] ache aiblius] maybe 
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TAM GLEN 

My heart is a bfeaking, dear Tittie, 

Some counsel unto me come Icn', 

To anger them a’ is a pity, 

But what will I do wd’ Tam Glen. 

I'm thinking, wi’ sic a braw fellow', 

In poortith I might mak a fen: 

What care I in riches to wallow. 

If I mauna marry Tam (ilen. 

There's Low'rie the laird o’ Dumeller, 

‘Guid day to you, brute’ he comes ben: 

He brags and he blaws o’^ his siller. 

But when wdll he dance like Tam Glen? 

My Minnie does constantly (leave me, 

And bids me lieware o’ young men ; 

They Hatter, slic says, to deceive me. 

But wiia can think sac o’ Tam Glen. 

My Daddic says, gin I’ll forsake him, 
lie'll gie me gude hundcr marks ten ; 

But, if it’s ordain’d I maun take him, 

O wha wdll I get but Tam Glen. 

Yestreen at the Valentines’ dealing. 

My heart to my mou’ gied a sten ; 

F(ir thrice I drew anc without failing, 

And thrice it was wTitten, Tam Glen, 

tittio] sifltfT poortitfi] poverty fi-M] sluft bnn] In 

miiinlo] inuttuT dcuvi*] (Iciifoti ^iiij if ycHtrceii] 

last night Rti>n}>spriiig 
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The last Halloween I was waukin 
My droukit sark-sleeve,* as ye ken ; 

His likeness cam up the house staukin. 
And the very grey breeks o’ Tam Glen ! 

Come counsel, dear Tittie, don’t tarry ; 

I’ll gie you my bonie black hen, 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I lo’c dearly, Tam Glen. 


SWEET CLOSES THE EVENING 

SwEKT closes the evening on Craijjicburn wood, 
And blythely awaukens the morrow ; 

But the pride of the spuing in the Craigieburn wood. 
Can yield me nothing but sorrow* 

Beyond thee^ dearie^ beyond theCy dearicy 
And O! to he lying beyond thecy 
O sioeetly, soundly xccel may he sleep. 

That ’» laid in the bed beyond thee, 

I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 

I hear the wild birds singing ; 

But pleasure they hae nane for me 
While care my heart is wringing. 

I can na tell, I maun na tell, 

I dare na for your anger: 

But secret love will break my heart. 

If I conceal it langer. 

• See autlior’s note on p. 08. — Kd. [Halloween poem.] 
waukin] wakin^i; droukit] soake<l staiikiii] stalking 
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I sec thee gracefu*, straight and tall, 
I sec thee sweet and bonie ; 

But Oh, what will my torments be. 
If thou Asfusc thy Johnie! 

To see thee in another’s arms, 

In love to lie and languish, 

’Twad be my dead, that will be seen, 
.My heart wad brust wi’ anguish. 

But, Jeanie, say thou wilt be mine. 
Say, thou loes nane before me ; 
And a’ my days o’ life to come 
I’ll gratefully adore thee. 


SWEET FA’S THE EVE ON CRAIGIEBURN 

ANOT^UKR VKUSION 

SwKET fa’s the eve on Craigieburn, 

And blytlie awakes the morrow. 

But a’ the pride of Spring’s return 
Can yield me nought but sorrow, 

I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear the wild birds singing ; 

But what a weary wight can please. 

And care his bosom wringing. 

Fain, fain, would I my griefs impart. 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 

But secret love will break my licart. 

If I conceal it langcr. 

If thou refuse to pity me. 

If thou shalt love another, 

When yon green leaves fade frae the tree, 
Aroflind my grave they’ll wither. 
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COCK UP YOUR BEAVER 

When first my brave Johnie lad came to this town. 
He had a blue bonnet that wanted the crown, 

But now he has gotten' a hat and a feather. 

Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver. 

Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ spnish ; 

We’ll over the border and gie them a brush ; 

There ’s somebody there we’ll teach better 
behaviour. 

Hey, brave Johnie lad, cock up your beaver. 


IVIY TOCHER’S THE .»:WEL 

O MEiKLE thinks my®Luve o’ my beauty. 

And meiklc thinks my Luve o’ my kin ; 

But little thinks my Luvel! ken brawlie, 

My tocher’s the jewel has charms for him. 

It’s a’ for the apple he’ll nourish the tree ; 

It’s a’ for the hiney he’ll clierish the bee. 

My laddie’s sae mcikle in luve wi’ the siller. 

He canna hae luve to spare for me. 

Your proffer o’ luve’s an airle-penny, 

My tocher’s the bargain ye wad buy ; 

But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 

Sae ye wi’ anithcr your fortune maun try. 

Ye’re like to the timmer o’ yon rotten wood. 
Ye’re like to the bark o’ yon rotten tree. 

Ye’ll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 

And ye’ll crack your credit wi’ mae nur me. 

8pru8hJ Hpniccly 

tocher] dowry mcikle] much hiney] honey ..Me 
earnest timmer] timber mac] more 
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THEN, GUIDWIFE, COUNT THE LAWIN 

Gane is the day, and mirk’s the iii|;ht, 

But we'll ne'vr stray for faute o’ light. 

For ale and brandy’s stars and moon. 

And blade red wine’s the rysin Sun. 

Then^ guidzvife, count the hnvin, the lazvin, the 
Inzvin, 

Then, guidivifc^ count the luivin, and bring a 
coggic mair. 

There's wealth and ease for gentlemen. 

And sempk-folk maun feclit and fen ; 

But here we’re a’ in ae aceord. 

For ilka man that’s diftink's a lord. 


My coggie is a haly pool, 

That heals the wounds o’ care and dool ; 

And pleasure is a wanton trout. 

An’ ye drink it a’, yc'll find him out. 

Kiiidwirc] hosti'Sii lawin] rockoniiir; mirk] dark faiito] 
lark coK^io] tiiiiiblcr somph>] puor (oc.lit J Ten] 

(Ufrnd ilka] cvi-ry haly] holy tloolj sorrow 
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THERE’LL. NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE 
COMES HAME 

By yon castle wa’ at the close of the day, 

I heard a man sing tho’ his head it was grey ; 

And as he was singing the tears down came. 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes h^me. 
The Church is in ruins, the state is, in jars. 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars. 

We darena weel say ’t, but we ken wha’s to blame. 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword. 

And now I greet round their green beds in the yerd ; 
It brak the sweet heart of my faithfu’ auld Dame, 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
Now life is a burden Aiat bows me down. 

Sin’ I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 

But tUl my last moments niy words are the same. 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI’ AN 
AULD MAN 

WiiAT can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie. 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my minnic , 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller and Ian’ 1 

He ’s always compleenin brae mornin’ to e’enin. 

He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang: 
He’s doyl’t and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, 
O, dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man 1 

greet] weep yeid] earth tint] lost 

xnlnnle] mother eUler] silver hosts] coughs hi.«'lee] 
hobbles doyl't] stupid 

515 K 
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He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him, do a’ that I can ; 

He’s peevish, and jealous of a’ the young fellows, 
O, dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man ! 


My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 

I’ll do‘ my endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I’ll cross him, and wrack him until I heart break 
him. 

And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 


THE BONIE LAD THAT ’S FAR AWA 

O now can I be blythe and glad. 

Or how can T gang brisk and braw. 
When the bonie lad that I lo’c best 
Is o’er the hills and far awa. 


My father pat me frac his door. 

My friends they hac disown’d me a’ ; 
But there is ane will tak my part, 

The bonie lad that’s far awa. 


A pair o’ gloves he bought to me. 
And silken snoods he gae mc^ twa, 
And I will wear them for his sake. 
The bonie lad that’s far awa. 


ilool] sorrow 
snoods] hair rlblKjiis 
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O weary winter soon will pass. 

And spring will deed the birken-shaw ; 
And my young babie will be born. 

And he’ll be hame that’s far awa. 


IT IS NA, JEAN, THY BONIE FACE 

It is na, Jean, thy bonie face, 

Nor shape that I admire 
Altho’ thy beauty and thy grace 
Might wed awauk desire. 

Something in ilka part o’ thee 
To praise, to love, I find. 

But dear as is thy form to me. 

Still dearer is thy mind. 

Nae mair ungen’rous wish I hae, 

Nor stronger in my breast. 

Than, if I canna mak thee sae. 

At least to sec thee blest. 

Content am I, if Heaven shall give 
But happiness to thee : 

And, as wi’ thee I’d wish to live. 

For thee I’d bear to die 


deed] dothe 
ilka] every 


blrken-Bliaw] birdi-wood 
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EPPIE M<^NAB 

O SAW ye iny dearie, my Eppie M^Nab. 

O saw ye my dearie, my Eppie M®Nab. 

She 's down in the yard, she *s kissin the Laird, 
She winna come hame to her ain Jock Rab. 

O corns thy ways to me, my Eppie M^Nab ; 

O come thy ways to me, my Eppie M®Nab ; 
WTiate’er thou hast done, be it late be it soon, 
Thou’s welcome again to thy ain Jock Rab. 


Wliat says she, my dearie, my Eppie M*=Nab. 
What says she, my dearie, my Eppie M®Nab. 
She lets thee tc wit, that she has thee forgot. 
And for ever disowns thee^ her ain Jock Rab. 
O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie M®Nab ! 

O had I ne’er seen thee, my Eppie M®Nab ! 

As light as the air, and fause as thou’s fair, 
Thou’s broken the heart o’ thy ain Jock Rab. 


WHA IS THAT AT MY BOWER-DOOR? 

WiiA is that at my bower-door? 

O wha is it but Findlay: 

Then gae yere gate ye’se nae be here! 

Indeed maun I, quo’ Findlay. 

What mak ye, sae like a tliief ? 

O come and see, quo’ Findlay ; 

Before the morn ye’ll work mischief ; 
Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 

wit] know fauBc] false 

yere] your gate] way yo'se] you shall 
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Gif I rise and let you in. 

Let me in, quo’ Findlay ; 

Ye’ll keep me waukin wi’ your din ; 

Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 

In my bower if ye should stay. 

Let me stay, quo’ Findlay ; 

I fear ye’ll bide till break o’ day ; 

Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 

Here this night if ye remain, 

I’ll remain, quo’ Findlay ; 

I dread ye’ll ken the gate again ; 

Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 

What may pass within this bower. 

Let it pass, quo’ Findlay ; 

Ye maun conceal till your last hour! 

Indeed will I, quo’ Findlay. 


THE BONIE WEE THING 

Bonie wee things canie xvee things 
Lovehf wee thing was thou mine, 

I wad wear thee in my bosom. 

Lest my jewel I should tine. 

Wishfully ! look and languish 
In that bonie face o’ thine ; 

And my heart it stounds wi’ anguish 
Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, xind Grace, and Love, and Beauty, 
In ae constellation shine ; 

To adore thee is my duty. 

Goddess o’ this soul o’ mine I 


waukin] waking 

canie] »!cntle tine] lose stounds] aches ae] one 
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THE TITHER MORN 

The tither morn. 

When. I forlorn 
Aneath an aik sat moaning, 

I did na trow, 

I’d see my jo 

Beside me gain the glowming. 

But he sac trig 
Lap o’er the rig 
And dawtingly did cheer me 
When I, what reck. 

Did least expect 
To see my lad sac near me. 

t 

His bonnet he, 

A thought ajec^ 

Cock'd sprush when first he clasp’d me; 
Ajid I, I wat, 

Wi’ fainness grat. 

While in his grips he press'd me. 

Deil tak the Avar! 

I late and air 

Hae wish’d since Jock departed. 

But now as glad 
I’m wi’ my lad 
As shortsyne broken-hearted. 

Fu’ aft at e’en 
Wi’ dancing keen, 

When a’ were blyth and merry, 

I car’dna by, 

tither] other aik] oak Jo] sweetheart gain] ere lap] 
leapt rig] ridge dawtingly] caressingly ajee] askew 
sprush] spruce fain ness] fondness grat] M^ept air 1 early 
Hliortsyne] recently car’dna by] cured not a Jot 
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Sae sad was I 
In absence o’ iny deary. 

But praise be blest. 

My jnind ’s at rest. 

I’m happy wi’ my Johnny, 

At kirk and fair, 

I’se ay be there ; 

And be as canty’s ony. 

AE FOND KISS 

Ak fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel and then for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans 1^1 wage thee. 
Who shall say t^at fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ twinge lights me ; 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy : 

But to see her, was to love her ; 

Liove but her, and love for e' r. 

Had we never lov’d sac kindly. 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly. 

Never met — or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare tli^e weel, thou first and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Pealie, Enjoyment, Eove, and Pleasure! 

canty *s] jolly as 
ilka] every 
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Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, Alas I for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 


e HAE A WIFE O’ MY AIN 

I nA£ a wife o’ my ain. 

I’ll partake wi’ naebody ; 

I’ll tak Cuckold frae nane. 

I’ll gie Cuckold to naebody. 

I hae a penny to spend, 
There, thanks to naebody ; 

I hae fiaething to lend. 

I’ll borrow frae, naebody, 

I am naebo(ly’s lord, 

I’ll be slave to naebody ; 

I hae a gude braid sword. 

I’ll tak dunts frae naebody. 

I’ll be merry and free, 

I’ll be sad for naebody ; 

Naebody cares for me, 

I care for naebody. 


WHEN SHE CAM BEN SHE BOBBED 

O WHEN she cam ben she bobbed fu’ law, 

O when she cam ben she bobbed fu’ law. 

And when she cam ben she kiss’d Cockpen, 

And syne deny’d she did it at a’. 

diintB] blowB 

benj Into the p:irloiir bobbed] ciirtecyed 83mc] afterwards 
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And was na Cockpen right saucy witha*. 

And was na Cockpen right saucy witha% 

In leavin’ the dochter of a lord. 

And kissin a Collier lassie an a’ ! 

O never look down, my lassie at a’, 

O never look down, my lassie at a’, 

Thy lips are as sweet and thy figure compleat, 
As the finest dame in castle or ha’. 

Tho’ thou hast nae silk and holland sae sma, 
Tho’ thou hast nae silk and holland sae sma, 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy ain handywark. 
And Lady Jean was never sae braw. 


O, FOR ANE AND TWENTY, TAM I 

An^ Oyfor ane and twenty y Tam! 

An* hey, sweet ane and tiventy, Tam! 
ril team my kin a rattlin sangy 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tam. 

They snool me sair, and hau. me down, 

And gar me look like bluntie, Tam ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun’. 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tam. 

A gleib o’ Ian’, a claut o’ gear. 

Was teft me by my Auntie, Tam ; 

At kith or kin I need na spier. 

An I saw ane and twenty, Tam. 

dochter] daughter sma] small (fine) sark] shirt 
snool) snub sair] sorely hand] hold gai ’ uke 
bluntie] a stupid glcib] portion claut] collection geai] 
possessions spier] ask 
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They’ll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 

Tho’ I mysel hae plenty, Tam ; 

But hearst thou, laddie, there ’s my loof, 
I’m thine at ane and twenty, Tam ! 


THE BANKS OF DOON 

FIRST VCRSION 

Sweet are the banks — the banks o’ Doon, 
The spreading flowers are fair. 

And everything is blithe and glad, 

But I am fu’ o’ care. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 
That sings 'upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the h^ppy days. 

When my fause luve was true: 

Thou’ll break my ^leart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae I sat, and sac I sang. 

And wist na o’ my fate. 

Aft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve. 

And sae did I o’ mine: 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose. 

Upon its thorny tree ; 

But my fause luver staw my rose. 

And left the thorn wi’ me : , 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

' Upon a mom in June ; 

And sae I flourished on the morn. 

And sae was pu’d or noon ! 

coof J^fool loofj palm 

fause] false Ilka] every 


staw] sfoJc 
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Ye flowery banks o’ bonnic Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 
And I sae fu’ o’ care ? 


Thou’U break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thft)u bonnie bird. 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sac I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wist na o’ my fate. 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine. 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve. 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose. 
Upon a morn in June ; 

How like that rose my blooming mom, 
Sae darkly set ere noon ! 


Wf lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Frae off its thorny tree ; 

And my fause luver staw the rose. 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 
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THIRD VERSION 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye tiloom sae fresh and fair ; 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fii’ o’ care ? 

ThoucU break my heart, thou warbling bird. 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn : 

Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 

Oft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird ,sang o’ its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’^i a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause luvei staw iny rose, 

But, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 
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SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD 

Willie Wastle. dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they ca’d it Linkumdoddie ; 
Willie was a wabster gude, 

Cou’d stown a clue wi’ ony bodie 9 
He had a wife was dour and din, 

0 Tinkler Maidgie was her mither. 
Sic a wife as Willie had 

1 wad na gic a button for her. 


She has an e'e, she has butane. 

The cat has twa the very colour ; 

Five rusty teetl/forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 
A whiskin beard abouf her mou. 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither ; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gic a button for her. 


She’s bow-hough’d, she’s hem shin'd, 

Ae limpin leg, a hand breed shorter ; 

She ’s twisted right she ’s twisted left. 

To balance fair in ilka quarter : 

She has a hump upon her breast. 

The twin o’ that upon her shouther ; 

Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 

wabster] weaver stown] have stolen clue] clew . dour 
stubbom din] dun forbye] besides deaA‘^1 ''>afen 
Ither] each other bow-hough’d] bandy liem shin’ j shins 
bent outwards breed] breadth Uka] every th^utber] shoulder 
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Auld baudroiis by the injrle sits, 

All' wi’ iier loof her face a-washin ; 
But Willie’s wife is nae sac trig, 

She (lights hCr grunzic wi' a hushion ; 
Her walie nieves like inidden-crcels. 

Her face wad fyle the liOgan-Water ; 
Sic a^wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 


KELIA’BIUNBHAKS 

There lived a carle in Kellyburnbraes, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonic wi’ thyme ; 

And he had a wife*was the plague o’ his days 
And the thyme it is w’ithcr’(}. and rue is in prime. 

Ae day as the carle gae<# u[) the lang-glen, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ tliyine ; 

He met wi’ the devil, says, how do you fen? 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

I’ve got a bad wife. Sir, that’s a’ my complaint, 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

For, saving your presence, to her ye’re a saint, 
And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

It’s neither your stot nor your staig I shall crave. 
Hey, and the rue grows bonic wi’ thyme ; 

But gie me your wife, man, for her I nlust have. 
And, the thyme it is wither'd and rue is in prime. 

auld] old baudrons] piiHHy Inof] paw digLta] wlpea 

gninzle] mouth hushion] HtockliiKh'K wullo] ample nieves] 
lists creels] baskets fylr] foul 

carle] old man fen] get on stot] steer staig] young 

horse 
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O ! welcome, most kindly ! the blythe carle said ; 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

But if ye can match her — ^ye’re waur than ye’re ca’d. 
And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

The devil has got the auld wife on his back, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

And, like a poor pedlar he’s carried his pack, 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

He’s carried her hame to his ain hallan-door. 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

Syne bade her gae in for a b — and a w — 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

Then straight he makes fifty, the pick o’ his band. 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

Turn out on her guard in the clap of a hand. 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

The carlin gaed thro’ them like ony wud bear. 
Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 
Whae’er she gat hands on, cam near her nae mair 
And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

A reekit, wee devil looks over the wa’. 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

‘ O help. Master, help ! or she’ll ruin us a’ ! ’ 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

The devil he swore by the edge o’ his knife. 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

He pitied the man that was ty’d to a v'ife, 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

waur] worse ain] own hallan] porch 8> then 
carlin] old woman wud] mad rcckit] siaoky 
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The devil he swore by the kirk and the bell. 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

He was not in wedlock, thank Heaven, but in hell. 
And the thyme it.is wither'd and rue is in prime. 

Then Satan has travell’d again wi’ his pack. 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

And to lier auld husband he’s carried her back. 
And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime. 

‘ I hae been a devil the feek o’ my life, 

Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ; 

But ne’er was in hell till I met wi’ a wife, 

And the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime.’ 

At’TON WATER 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, antong thy green braes. 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock’dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen. 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering Fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 
Far mark’d with the courses of clear, winding rills ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high. 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet Cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green vabics below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow 
There oft as mild ev’ning weeps over the loa. 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 
feck] most 
birk] birch 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 

As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear 
wave. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet River, the theme of my lays ; 
IVIy Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


THE DEUK’S DANG O’ER MY DADDIE 

The bairns gat out wi’ an upco shout. 

The deuk ’s dang o’er my daddy, O I 
The fien-ma-cardi quo’ the feirrie auld wife. 
He was but a paidlin’ body, O ! 

He paidles out, an’ he f)aidles in. 

An’ he paidles late and early, O I 
This seven lang years I hac lien by his side. 
An’ he is but a fusionless carlie, O ! 


O, baud your tongue, my feirrie auld wife, 

O, haud your tongue now, Nansie, O : 

I’ve seen the day, and sae hae ye. 

Ye wadna been sae donsie, O. 

I’ve seen the day ye butter’d my brose. 

And cuddled me late and early, O ; 

But donma-do’s come o’er me now, 

And, Oh, I feel it sairly, O ! 

deuk] duck dang] knocked unco] great den]' devil 
feiiric] lusty paidlin'] wandering body] creature lien] 
lain fusionless] sapless carlie] old man haud] hold 
tlunsie] testy brose] oatmeal dish downa] cannot sairly] 
Hf)rely 
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SHE'S FAIR AND PAUSE 


She 's fair and fause that causes my smart, 

1 lo’ed her mei[kle and lang ; 

She’s broken her vow, she’s broken my heart. 
And I may e’en gae hang. 

A coof cam in wi’ routh o’ gear. 

And Fhae tint my dearest dear. 

But woman is but warld’s gear, 

Sae let the bonnie lass gang. 

Whate’er ye be that woman love. 

To this be never blind, 

Nae ferlie ’tis tho’ fickle she prove, 

A woman has ’t by kind : 

O woman lovely, woman fair! 

An angel form’s fa’n to thfy share. 

’Twad been o’er mcikle to gicn thee mair, 

I mean an angel ilfind. 


THE DEIL’S AWA WI’ TH’ EXCISEMAN 

The deil cam fiddlin thro’ the town, 

And danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman ; 

And ilka wife cries, auld Mahoun, 

I wish you luck o’ the prize, man. 

Tfie deiVs awa^ the deiVs awa. 

The deiVs awa wi* th'* Exciseman, 
lle'*s danced awa, he'*s danced aiba, 

Ile^s danced awa xm* th* Exciseman, 

faiiso] false meikle] much coof] fool routh] plenty 
gear] possessions tint] lost ferlie] wonder Ricn] have 
given 

ilka] every 
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We’ll mak our maut and we’ll brew our drink. 
We’ll laugh, sing, and rejoice, man ; 

And mony braw thanks to the meikle black deil. 
That dwc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman. 

There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels. 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 

But the ae best dance e’er cam to the Land 
Was, the deil’s awa wi’ th' Exciseman- 


A RED, RED ROSE 

O MY Luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 

O my Luve’s like the mclodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonnic lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my Dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my Dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

O I will luve thee still, my Dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve! 
And fare thee weel a while ! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile! 


maut] malt 


meikle] big 
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AULD LANG SYNE 

1 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind ? 

S|}puld auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And auld lang syne I 

For auld lang syne^ my dear,* 

For auld lang syne. 

Well tak a cup o’ kindness ye 
For atdd lang sifne ! 

II 

And surely ye’ll be yoeir pint stoup! 

And surely I’ll be mine ! 

And we’ll tak af,cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne I 

III 

We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pil’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wander’d mony a weary fitt 
Sin auld lang sync. 

IV 

We twa hae paidl’d in the burn, 

Frae morning sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne. 

• *dear' In 1793; ‘Jo* in Johnson, 1788. — Ed. 
syne] ago be] pay for stoup] mug pu'd] pulled 
gowans] daisies flit] foot sin] since paidl'd] paddled 
dine] noon nraid] broad 
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V 

And there's a hand, my trusty here, 
And gie's a hand o' thine! 

And we'll tak a right guid-willie-waught 
For auld lang syne. 


COMIN' THROUGH THE RYE 

Comin' through the rye, poor body, 
Cornin’ thro’ the rye, 

She draigl't a' her petticoatie. 
Cornin' thro’ the rye. 


Oh Jenny poor body^ 

Jenny "*8 seldom dry; 

She draigVt a’ her petticoatie 
Comin* thro* the rye. 


Gin a body meet a body 
Comin through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry. 


G^n a body meet a body 
Cornin’ through the glen, 

Gin a body kiss a body 
Need the warld ken! 

flere] friend gie's] give me guid-wlllie] goott will 

caught] big drink 

draigl't] draggled weet] wet gin] if (shdiild) 
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CHARLIE, HE’S MY DARLING 

’Twas oiv a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year, 

That Cliarlie came to our town, 

The young Chevalier. 

An" Charlie, he"s my darling. 

My darling, my darling, 

Charlie, he"s my darling. 

The young Chevalier, 

As he was walking up the street. 

The city for to view, 

O there he spied a honnie lass 
The window looking thro’. 

Sac light’s he jumped up the stair. 

And tirl’d at the pin: 

And wha sae ready as hersel, 

To let the laddie in. 

He set his Jenny on his knee. 

All in his Highland dress ; 

For brawly weel he ken’d the way 
To please a bonnie lass. 

It’s up yon heathery mountain. 

An’ down yon scroggy glen, 

We daur na gang a milking 
For Charlie and his men. 

tirl’clj rattled pin] door knocker scroggy] scrubby 

daur] dare 
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FOR THE SAKE O’ SOMEBODY 


My heart is sair, 1 darena tell, 

My heart is sair for Somebody ; 

I could ivake a winter-night 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 

Oh-hon ! for Somebody ! 

Oh-hey ! for Somebody ! 

I could range the world around, 

For the sake o’ Somebody ! 

Ye Powers that smile on virtuous love, 
O, sweetly smile on Somebody ! 

Frae ilka danger keep him free. 

And send me safe my Somebody . 

Oh-hon! for Somebody! 

Oh-hey ! for Somebody ! 

I wad do — what wad I not — 

For the sake o’ Somebody ! 


THE CARDIN O’T 

I coFT a stane o’ haslock woo’, 

To make a wat to Johnie o’t : 

For Johnie is my only jo, 

I lo’e him best of onie yet. 

The cardin the spinnin o’f. 

The warpin o’f, the winnin oH; 

When ilka ell cost me a groat. 

The tailor staw the lynin oH, 

ilka every 

cardin] c.arding o’t] of it coft] bought stand stoiio 
haslock] ftnest woo’] wool wat] coat jo] swi'c* Heart 
staw] stole lynin] lining 
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For though his locks be lyart grey. 
And though his brow be beld aboon. 
Yet I hae seen him on a day 
The pridd of a* the parishen. 


THE BENNIE LASS MADE THE BED TO ME 

When Januar wind was blowing cauld, 

As to the north I took my way, 

The mirksome night did me enfauld, 

I knew na* whare to lodge till day. 

By my gude luck a maid 1 met. 

Just in the middle o' my care ; 

And kindly she did me invite 
To walk into a chamber fair. 

I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 

And thank’d her for her courtesie ; 

I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 

And bade her mak a bed for me. 

She made the bed baith large and wide, 

Wi’ twa white hands she spread it down ; 

She put the cup to her rosy lips 

And drank, ‘Young man, now sleep ye sound.’ 

She snatch’d the candle in her hand, 

And frae my chamber went wi’ speed ; 

Bui I call’d her quickly back again 
To lay some niair below my head. 


lyart] hoary beld] bald aboon] above 
inir}c8onic] darksome enfauld] enfold 
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A cod she laid below my head, 

And served me wi’ due respect ; 

And, to salute her wi^ a kiss, 

I put my arms about her neck. 

Haud off your hands, young man, she says, 
And dinna sae uncivil be : 

Gif ye hae ony luve for me, 

0 wrang na my virginitie ! 

Her hair was like the links o’ gowd. 

Her teeth were like the ivorie. 

Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine. 

The lass that made the bed to me. 

Her bosom was the driven snaw, 

Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see ; 

Her limbs the polish’d marble stane, 

The lass that made tile bed to me. 

I kiss’d her owre and owre again. 

And ay she wist na what to say ; 

I laid her ’tween me and the wa’ 

The lassie thought na lang till day. 

Upon the morrow when we rase, 

1 thank’d her for her courtesie : 

But ay she blush’d, and ay she sigh’d, . 

And said, Alas, ye’ve ruin’d me. 

I clasp’cVher waist and kiss’d her syne. 

While the tear stood twinklin in her e’e : 

I saidt my lassie, dinna cry, 

For ye ay shall mak the bed to me. 

cod] pillow haud] hold gowd] gold owtc] over 

thought na] thought It not rase] rose > |^ne] then 
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She took her mither's holland sheets 
And made them a' in sarks to me: 
Blythe and merry may she be, 

The lass that made tlic bed to me. 

The bonnie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me. 
I’ll ne’er forget till the day I die, 

The lass that made the bed to me ! 


I’LL AY CA’ IN BY YON TOWN 

ril ay ccH in by yon Umn^ 

And by yon garden green, again; 

Vll ay ca^ in 61/ yon town. 

And see my bonie Jean again. 

There’s nane sail ken, there’s nane sail guess, 
What brings me back the gate again. 

But she my fairest faithfu’ lass, 

And stow’nlins we sail meet again. 

She’ll wander by the aiken tree. 

When trystin’-time draws near again ; 

And when her lovely form I see, 

O haith, she’s doubly dear again! 

sarlu] shirts 

sail] shall gate] same way stow’nlins] by stealth aiken] 
oak trystin’] meeting liaith] faith 
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O MAY, THY MORN 

O May, thy morn was ne^er sae sweet. 
As the mirk night o’ December, 

For sparkling was the rosy wine. 

And private was the chamber: 

And dear was she, I dare na name. 

But I will ay remember. 

And dear was she I dare na name. 

But I will ay remember. 

And here's to them, tliat, like oursel. 
Can push about the jorum ; 

And here’s to them that wish us weel. 
May a’ that’s guid watch o’er them: 

And here’s to them, we difte na tell. 
The dearest p’ the quorum. 

And here’s to them, we dare na tell. 
The dearest o' the quorum. 

HIGHLAND LADDIK 

The bonniest lad that e’er I saw, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 

Wore a plaid, and was fu’ b* ‘w, 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 

On his head a bonnet blue, 

Bonnie laddie, lligliland laddie. 

His royal heart was firm and true, 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 

Trumpets sound, and cannons roar, 
Bonnie lassie, Lawland lassie, 

Afid a’ the hills wi’ echoes roar, 
Bonnie Lawland lassie. 

mirk] dark 
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Glory, Honour, now invite, 

Bonnie lassie, Lawland lassie. 

For freedom and my king to fight, 
Bonnie Lawland lassie. 

The sun a backward course shall take, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie, 

Sre aught thy manly courage shake, 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 

Go, for yoursel procure renown, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 

And for your lawful king, his crown, 
Bonnie Highland laddie! 


BANNOCKS O’ BKAU MEAL 

Bannocks o’ bear meal^ 
Bannocks 6* barley, 

Here'*s to the Highland ni a n's 
Bannocks o’ barley. 

Wha, in a brulzie, 

WUl first cry a parley ? 

Never the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley ! 

Wha, in his wae days 
Were loyal to Charlie ? 

Wha but the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley. 

bear] barley brulzie] broil wac] bad 
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WAE IS MY HEART 

Wae is my heart, and the tear ’s in my e’e ; 

Lang, lang, joy ’s been a stranger to me : 

ForsflJren and friendless my burden I bear, 

And the sweet voice o’ pity ne’er sounds in my ear. 

Love, thou hast pleasures, and deep hae I lov’d ; 

Love, thou hast sorrows, and sair hae I ^rov’d: 

But this bruised heart that now bleeds in my breast, 

I can feel by its throbbings will soon be at rest. 

O, if I were, where happy I hae been ; 

Down by yon stream and yon bonnie castle-green : 

For there he is wand’ring, and musing on me, 

Wha wad soon dry the tear frae his Phillis’s e’e. 

IT WAS A’ FOR OUR RIGHTFU’ KING 

It was a’ for our riglltfu’ king 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ; 

It was a’ for our rightfu’ king 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 

We e’er saw Irish land. 

Now a’ is done that men cat do, 

And a’ is done in vain: 

My Love and Native Land fareweel. 

For I maun cross the main, my dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turn’d him right and round about. 
Upon the Irish shore, 

And gae his bridle-reins a shake. 

With, adieu for evermore, my dear, 

With, adieu for evermore, 
wae] sad 
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The soger from the wars returns, 

The sailor frae the main, 

But I hae parted frae my Love, 

Never to meet again, my dear. 

Never to' meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come. 
And a’ folk bound to sleep ; 

I think on him that’s far awa. 

The lee-lang night, and weep, my dear. 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 


THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENT 

Oh I am <jome to the low countrie 
Ochon, ochon, ochrie! 

Without a penny in hiy purse 
To buy a meal to me. 

It was na sac in the Highland hills, 
Ochon, ochon, ochrie! 

Nae woman in the Country wide 
Sae happy was as me. 

For then I had a score o’ kye, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie! 

Feeding on yon hill sac high. 

And giving milk to me. 

And there I had three score o’ yowes, 
Ochon, ochon, ochrie! 

Skipping on yon bonnie knowes. 

And casting woo to me. 


lee-lang] live-long 

kye] cattle yowes] ewes knowes] knolls woo] wool 
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I was the happiest of a’ the Clan, 
Sair, sair may I repine ; 

For Donald was the brawest man, 
And Donald he was mine. 

Till Charlie Stuart cam at last, 

Sae far to set us free ; 

My Donald’s arm was wanted then; 
For Scotland and for me. 

Their waefu’ fate what need I tell. 
Right to the wrang did yield : 

My Donald and his Countrj’^ fell. 
Upon Culloden field. 

Ochon, O, Donald, Oh! 

Ochon, ocho 9 , ochriel 
Nae woman in the warld wide, 

Sae wretched now^s me. 


GLOOMY DECK]\IBER 

Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December! 

Ance mair I hail thee wi’ sorrow nd care ; 
Sad was the parting thou makes me remember. 
Parting wri’ Nancy, oh! ne’er to meet mair. 
Fond lovers’ parting is sweet painful pleasure, 
Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 
But the dire feeling, O, farewell for ever. 
Anguish ummingl’d and agony pure. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 

Till the last leaf o’ the summer is fiown. 

Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom. 
Since my last hope and last comfort is gone : 
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Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail thee wi’ sorrow and care ; 

For sad was the parting thou makes me remember. 
Parting wi’ Nan«iy, Ohl ne’er to meet mair* 


WEE WILLIE GRAY 

Wee Willie Gray, an’ his leather wallet ; 

Peel a willie-wand to be him boots and jacket. 

The rose upon the breer will be him trouse an’ 
doublet. 

The rose upon the breer will be him trouse an’ 
doublet. 

Wee Willie Grayp and his leather wallet ; 

Twice a lily-flower will be him sark and cravat ; 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet, 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet. 


GUDEEN TO YOU, KIMMER 

Gudeen to you, kimmer. 

And how do ye do ? 

Hiccup, quo’ kimmer. 

The better that I’m fou. 

We're a' noddin, md, nid, noddin^ 

We're a' noddin at our house at home. 

Kate sits i’ the neuk, 

Suppin hen broo ; 

Deil tak Kate, 

An’ she be na noddin too! 

wUUe-wand] wlllow-wand aark] shirt flee] fly 
kimmer] goaalp fou] full ncuk] comer broo] broth 



GUDEEN TO YOU. KIMMER 

How’s a’ wi’ you, kimmer. 

And how do ye fare ? 

A pint o’ the best o’t. 

And twa pints mair. 

How’s a’ wi’ you, kimmer. 

And how do ye thrive ? 

How mony bairns hae ye ? 

Quo’ kimmer, I hae five. 

Are they a’ Johny’s ? 

Eh ! atweel no : 

Twa o’ them were gotten 
When Johny was awa. 

Cats like milk 

And dogs like broo^; 

I^ads like lasses weel, 

And lasses lads too. 

O AYE MY WIFE SHE DANG ME 

O aye my wife she dang me. 

An* aft my wife she banged me. 

If ye gie a woman a* Tier will. 

Guid faith. she*ll soaf' o^er-gang ye 

On peace and rest my mind was bent. 
And fool 1 was I married ; 

But never honest man’s intent 
As cursedly miscarried. 

Some sairie comfort still at last. 

When a’ their days are done, man. 
My pains o’ hell on earth is past, 

I’m sure o’ bliss aboon, man. 
atweel] in truth 

dang] beat o'ergang] override Balrie] sorry a' 
above 

515 L 
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SCROGGAM 

There was a wife wonn’d in Cockpen, 
Scroggam ; 

She brew’d gude ale for gentlemen, 

Sing auld Cowl, lay you down by me, 
Scroggam, my Dearie, ruffum. 

The gudewife’s dochter fell in a fever, 
Scroggam ; 

The priest o’ the parish fell in anither, 

Sing auld Cowl, lay you down by me, 
Scroggam, my Dearie, ruffum. 

They laid the t|va i’ the bed thcgither, 
Scroggam ; 

That the heat o’ the tane ifiight cool the tither. 
Sing auld Cowl, lay you down by me, 
Scroggam, my Dear^, ruffum. 


O GUDE ALE COMES 

O glide ale comes, and gude ale goes, 

Gude ale gars me sell my hose. 

Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon, 

Gude ale keeps my heart dboon. 

I had sax owsen in a pleugh. 

They drew a’ weel enough, 

I sell’d them a’ just ane by ane ; 

Gude ale keeps my heart aboon. 

wonn*d] lived dochter] daughter tane] one tither ] 
other 

gara] makes aboon] up 


owsen] oxen 
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Guid ale bauds me bare and busy, 

Gars me moop wi’ the servant hizzie. 
Stand i’ the stool when I hae done, 
Guid ale keeps my heart aboon. 


MY LADY’S GOWN, THERE’S GAIRS 
UPON ’T 

My Lady^s gown, there gairs upon % 

And gowden flowers sae rare upon H ; 

But Jenny^s jimps and jirkinet. 

My Lord thinks meikle mair upon H. 

My Lord a-hunting he is gane. 

But hounds or hawks wi’ hhn are nane ; 

By Colin’s cottage lies his game. 

If Colin’s Jenny be at hame. 

My Lady’s white, my Lady’s red, 

And kith and kin o’ Cassillis’ blude ; 

But her tenpund lands o’ tocher gude 
Were a’ the charms his Lordship lo’ed. 

Out o’er yon moor, out o’er yon moss, 

Whare gor-cocks tluro’ the L '.ther pass. 

There wons auld Colin’s bonnie lass, 

A lily in a wilderness. 

Sae sweetly move her genty limbs. 

Like music-notes o’ Lover’s hymns ; 

The diamond-dew in her een sae blue. 

Where laughing love sae wanton swims. 

bauds] bolds moop] meddle bizzle] giri stool] (of 
repentance) 

gairs] slashes gourden] golden jimps] stays jfrldnet] 
bodice meikle] much tocher] dowry moss] bog gor-] 
moor- wons] lives genty] slender 
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My Lady's dink, my Lady's drest. 

The flower and fancy o’ the west ; 

But the Lassie that a man lo’es best, 

O that ’s the Jass to inak him blest. 

O KEN YE WIIAT MEG O’ THE MILL HAS 
GOTTEN 

O KEN ye what Meg o' the mill has gotten, 

An ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten ; 

A braw new naig wi’ the tail o’ a rottan, 

And that’s what Meg o’ the mill has gotten. 

O ken ye what Meg o’ the mill lo’es dearly. 

An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the mill lo’es dearly, 

A dram o’ gude strunt in a morning early. 

And that’s what Meg o’ the mill lo’es dearly. 

O ken ye how Meg o’ the mill w'as married. 

An’ ken ye how Meg o\ the mill was married ; 

The Priest he was oxter’d, the Clerk he was carried. 
And that 's how Meg o’ the mill was married. 

O ken ye how Meg o’ the mill was bedded, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the mill was bedded ; 

The groom gat sae fu’, he fell awald beside it. 

And that’s how Meg o’ the mill was bedded. 

MEG O’ THE MILL 

O KEN ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten. 

An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten ? 
She has gotten a coof wi’ a claute ol siller. 

And broken the heart o’ the barley Miller, 
dink] neat 

na!g] horse rottan] rat strunt] liquor oxter'd] supported 

by the arm awald] back ways 
ooof] fool claute] heap siller] money 
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The Miller ivas strappin, the Miller was ruddy ; 

A heart like a lord and a hue like a lady : 

The laird was a widdiefu’, bleerit knurl ; 

She’s left the gude-fellow and taen the churl. 

The Miller he hecht her, a heart leal and loving : 
The Laird did address her wi’ matter mair moving, 
A fine pacing-horse wi’ a clear chained lg*idle, 

A whip by her side, and a bonic side-saddle. 

O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ; 

And wae on the love that is fix’d on a mailin ! 

A tocher’s nae word in a true lover’s parle. 

But, gie me my love, and a fig for the warl ! 

JOCKEY’S TA’EN THE mRTING KISS 

JocKKY ’s ta’on the parting kiss, 

O’er the mountains he is ganc ; 

And with him is a’ my bliss, 

Nought but griefs with me remain. 

Spare my love, ye winds that blaw, 

Plashy sleets and beating rain. 

Sparc my luve, thou feath’ry snaw, 

Drifting o’er the frozen T>laiii. 

When the shades of evening creej) 

O’er the day’s fair, gladsome e’e, 

Sound and safely may he sleep. 

Sweetly blythc his waukening be. 

He will think on her he loves, 

Fqpdly he’ll repeat her name ; 

For whare’er he distant roves. 

Jockey’s heart is still at hame. 

wlddiefu’] pitiful biccrit] bicar-cyed knurl] dwarf heoht] 
offered leal] loyal w'oe] woe mailin] farm . tocher] 
dowry wnrl] workl 
waukening] awakening 
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O LAY THY LOOP IN MINE, LASS 


O LAY thy loof in mine, lass, 

In mine, las^\ in mine, lass ; 

And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 

A slave to love’s unbounded sway, 
aft has wrougfit me meikle wae ; 

But now he is my deadly fae. 

Unless thou be my ain. 

There’s monie a lass has broke my rest, 
That for a blink I had lo'ed best ; 

But thou art queen within iny breast 
For evei^to remain. 

O lay thy loof in mine^,*lass. 

In mine, lass, in mine, lass ; 

And sw'car on thy white hand, lass. 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


O THAT I HAD NE’ER BEEN MARRIED 

O THAT I had ne'er been married, 

I wad never had nae care. 

Now I’ve ^^otten wife and bairns. 

An’ they cry crowdic ever mair. 

Ance ermsedie^ twice crow^ie. 

Three times crowdie in a day; 

Gin ye crozvdie any mair. 

Ye'll crowdie «’ my meal dway. 

lcM»f J i>:ilni iiifiklc] much war] wo fjiu] foe 

cruw<lic]^ porri<I«o 
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Waefu’ Want and Hunger fley me, 

(ilowrin by the hallan en’ ; 

Sair I lecht them at the door, 

But aye I’m eerie they come ben. 


THERE’S AUJJ) ROB MORRIS 

Tiikre’s auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen. 
He ’s the king o’ glide fellows, and wale of auld men ; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has sheep, he has kine. 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

She’s fresh as the morning, the fairest in May, 
She’s sweet as the ev’ning amari^ the new hay; 
And blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heaft as the light to my e’e. 

But Oh, she ’s an heiress, aftld Robin ’s a laird ; 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard : 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed ; 

The wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. 

The day comes to me, but deligh* brings me nane ; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is ganc : 

I wander my lane, like a night-troubled ghaist. 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my brcr.st. 

0 had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hop’d she wad smil’d upon me I 
O, how past* dcscriving had then been my bliss. 

As now my distraction no words can expresa!. 

waefu’] woeful fley] scare hallan] porch eu’] end 
salr] sore fccht] fight ben] in 
wons] Uvea wale] pick yard] garden deao i ieatli 
lane] lonesome 
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BRAW LADS ON YARROW BRAES 

Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 

Ye wander thrp’ the blooming heather ; 
But Yatrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads o’ Galla water. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a’ I loo him better : 

And I’ll be his, and he’ll be mine. 

The bonnie lad o’ Galla water. 

Altho’ his daddie was nae laird. 

And tho’ I hac na meikle tocher, 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

We’ll tent out* flocks by Galla water. 

It ne’er was wealth, it ne’eV was wealth, 

That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 
The bands and bliss V>’ mutual love, 

O that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure! 


HERE AWA, THERE AWA 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 

Here awa, there awa, haud awa hame ; 

Come to my bosom, my ain only deary. 

Tell me thou bring’st me, my Willie, the same. 

Winter winds blew, loud and cauld, at our parting. 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my e’e ; 
WelcQme, now Simmer, and welcome, my Willie ; 
The Simmer to Nature, my Willie to me. 

BhawB] woods abr>on} above loo] love meikle] much 
tocher] dowry tentj care for coft] bought * 
awa] away ,haud] hold 
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Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers. 
How your dread howling a lover alarms I 
Wauken, ye breezes ! row gently, ye billows I 

And waft my dear Laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But oh, if he's faithless, and minds na his Nanie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roarii^ main. 
May I never see it, may I never trow it. 

But, dying, believe that my Willie ’s my ain. 


DUNCAN GRAY CAME HERE TO WOO 

Duncan Gray came hereto woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

On new-year’s night, when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Maggie coost her heaQ fu’ high, 

Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abiegh ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan fleech’d, and Dun .a pray’d, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan sigh’d, baith out and in^ 

Grat his ccn baith bleer't and blin’, 

Spak (>’ louping o’er a linn ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


rowj roll 

fouj full coost] cast asklent] askance unco] un- 
commonly skeigh] skittish gart] made ] off 

fl(>cch’d] wheedled baith] both grat] wept t ieer’t] 
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Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o*t ; 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, 'the wooing o’t. 

Shsill I like a fool, quoth he. 

For a haughty hizzic die ? 

She may gae to — France for me ! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

How it comes, let Doctors tell, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

Meg grew sick, — as he grew heal, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Something in her bosom wrings. 

For relief 9. sigh she brings ; 

And Oh ! her een they spak sic things ! 
Ha, ha, the wooiiVg o’t. 

Duncan was a l^d o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan cou’dna be her death. 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath ; 

Now they’re crouse and canty baith ! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


O SAW YE BONNIE LESLEY 

O SAW ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the border ? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests fartl»2r. 

flair] sore bide] endure bizade] girl smoor’d] smothered 

crouse] proud canty] jolly 

gaed] went gane] gone 
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To see her is to love her. 

And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature made her what she is. 
And ne’er made sic anither! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we before thee : 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts of men adore thee. 

The Deil he cou’dna scaithe thee, 

Or aught that wad belang thee ! 

He’d look into thy bonnie face. 

And say, ‘ I canna wrang thee.’ 

The powers aboon will tent thee, 
IVlisfortune sha’ na steer thee ; 

Thou ’rt like^hemsels sae lovely, 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Return again, fair I«esley, 

Return to Caledonie ! 

That we may brag we hae a lass, 
There’s nane again sac bonnie. 


LORD GREGORY 

O MIRK, mirk is this midnight hour, 
And loud the tempests roar : 

A waefu’ wanderer seeks thy tower. 
Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father’s ha’. 

And a’ for loving thee ; 

At least some pity on me shaw. 

If love it mayna be. 

scaithe] harm aboon] above tent] care for 
molest 
mirk] dark 


steer 


waefu’] woeful 


ha’Jha]^] 
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Lord Gregory, mind’st thou not the grove 
By bonie Irvine-side, 

Where first I O'wn’d that virgin- love 
I lafig, lang had denied. 

How s^ten didst thou pledge and vow. 
Thou wou’dst for ay be mine ; 

And piy fond heart, itsel sae true. 

It ne’er mistrusted thine. 

Hard is thy heart. Lord Gregory, 

And flinty is thy breast: 

Thou dart of Heav’n that flashest by, 

O wilt thou give me rest I 
Ye mustering thunders from above 
Your willin|5 victim see ! 

But spare and pardon my fause Love, 

His wrongs to Heaven and me! 

O STAY, SWEET WARBLING 
WOOD-LARK, STAY 

O STAY, sweet warbling wood-I.*xrk, stay. 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 

A hapless lover courts thy lay. 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part. 

That I may catch thy melting art ; 

For surely that would touch her heart 
Wha kills me wi’ disdaining. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 

And heard thee as the careless wind ? 

O, nought but love and sorrow join’d i 
Sic notes o’ woe could wauken ! 

mind’at] rememberest fause] false 
aid such wauken] awaken 
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Thou tells of never ending care ; 

Of speechless grief, and dark despair: — 

For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair! 

Or my poor heart is broken ! 


YE BANKS, AND BRAES, AND STREAMS 
AROUND 

Yk banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers. 
Your waters never drumlie! 

There simmer first unfald her robes. 

And there the langest tarry : 

For there I took the last farewell 
Of my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk. 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasp’d her to my bosom ! 

The golden hours, on angel wings. 

Flew o’er me and my dearie ; 

For dear to me as light and x.ie 
Was my sweet Highland Mary ! 

Wi’ mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 

Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore ourselves asunder. 

But, ohl fell death’s untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary I 

drumlie] muddy unfald] unfold birk] Igrch aft] often 
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Oh pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft ha’e kiss’d sae fondly ! 

And clos’d for ay the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly ! 

And mouldering now in silent dust. 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


NOW ROSY MAY COMES IN WI’ FLOWERS 

Now rosy May comes in wi* flowers, 

To deck her gay green spreading bowers ; 

And now come in my happy hours. 

To wander wi’ my Davie. 

The crystal waters rounrf us fa’. 

The merry birds are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round us blaw, 

A- wandering wi’ my Davie. 

Meet me on the warlock knoivc. 

Dainty Davie^ dainty Davie; 

There Fll spend the day wi* you^ 

My ain dear, dainty Davie, 

When purple morning starts the hare, 

To steal upon her early fare, 

Then through the dews I will repair, 

To meet my faithfu’ Davie. 

When day, expiring in the west, 

The curtain draws of Nature’s rest, 

I flee to ’s arms 1 lo’e the best. 

And that’s my ain dear Davie. 


knowe] knoll 
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NOW IN HER GREEN MANTLE 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the braes, 
While birds warble welcomes in ilka gr^gen shaw ; 
But to me it's delightless, — ^my Name's awa*. 

The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands adorn. 
And violets bathe in the weet of the mom ; 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw. 
They mind me o’ Nanie — and Nanie’s awa’. 

Thou lavrock that starts frae the dews of the lawn. 
The shepherd to warn of the grey-breaking dawn. 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night fa’. 
Give over for pity — my Nanie awa*. 

Come autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey. 
And soothe me wi’ tidings o’ Nature’s decay ; 

The dark, dreary winter, sftid wild -driving snaw, 
Alane can delight me — ^now Nanie’s awa*. 


O THIS IS NO MY AIN LASSIE 

O this is no my ain lassL, 

Fair thoi* the lassie be: 

O weel ken I my ain lassie^ 

Kind love is in her e’e. 

I see a form, I see a face. 

Ye weel may wi’ the fairest place: 

It wants to me the witching grace, 

The kind love that’s in her e’e. 

ilka] every shaw] wood weet] wet a'Tock] lark 
mavis] ttirush 
e’e] eye 
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Shb’s bonny, blooming, straight, and tall ; 

And lang has had my heart in thrall, 

And ay it charms my very saul, 

The kind love that’s in her c’e. 

A thief sae pawky is my Jean 
To steal a blink, by a’ unseen ; 

But ^leg as light are lovers’ een, 

When kind love is in the e’e. 

It may escape the courtly sparks. 

It may escape the learned clerks ; 

But weel the watching lover marks 
The kind love that’s in her e’e. 

LAST MAY A BRAW WOOER 

Last May a braw wooer earn’* down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deavc me ; 

I said there was naething I hated like men. 

The deuce gae wi’ him to believe me, believe me. 
The deuce gae wi’ him, to believe me. 

He spak o’ the darts in my bonnic black een. 

And vow’d for my love he was dying ; 

1 said he might die when he liked for Jean ; 

The Lord forgi’e me for lying, for lying. 

The Lord forgi’e me for lying! 

A weel stocked mailen, himsel for the laird, 

And marriage aff hand, were his proffers : 

I never loot on that I kend it, or car’d* 

But thought I might hae waur offers, waur offers, 
But*thought I might hae waur offers. 

pawky] artful blink! glance gleg] sharp een] eyes 
sair] sore dcave] deafen mailen] farm loot] let 

waur] worse 
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^ut what wad ye think ? in a fortnight or less. 

The de'il tak’ his taste to gae near her! 

He up the lang loan to my blank cousin Bess, 
Guess ye how, the jad! I could bear her, could 
bear her. 

Guess ye how, the jad! I could bear her. 


But a’ the niest week as I petted wi’ care, 

I gaed to the tryste o’ Dalgamock ; 

And wha but my fine fickle lover was there, 

I glowr’d as I’d seen a warlock, a warlock, 
I glowr’d as I’d seen a warlock. 


But owre my left shouther I ga’c him a blink, 
Lest neebours might say I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper’d as he’d been in drink. 
And vow’d I was his des*r lassie, dear lassie. 
And vow’d I was his dear lassie. 


I spier’d for my cousin fu’ couthy and sweet. 

If she had recover’d her hearinf»; 

And how her new shoon At her auid shachl’t feet ; 
But, heavens 1 how he fell a-swearing, a-swearing. 
But, heavens ! how he fell a-swearing. 


He begged, for gude-sake ! I wad be his wife. 

Or else I wad kill him wi’ sorrow: 

So e’en to preserve the poor body his life, 

I thiqjk I maun wed liim — ^to-morrow, to-morrow, 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow. 

loan] lano jad] jade niest] next shouther] shoulder 
spier’d] asked couthy] affably shachl’tj shapeless 
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AWA’ WI’ YOUR WITCHCRAFT O’ BEAUTY’S 
ALARMS 

Awa’ wi’ yj)ur witchcraft o’ beauty’s alarms. 

The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms ; 

O, gi’e me the lass that has acres o’ charms, 

O, gi’e m^the lass wi’ the weel-stockit farms. 

Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher ^ 

Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher ^ 

Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher ^ 

The nice yellow guineas for me. 

Your beauty’s a flpwer, in the morning that blows. 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows ; 

But the rapturous charm d' the bonnie green 
knowes. 

Ilk spring they’re neV, deckit wi’ bonnie white 
yewes. 

And e’en when this beauty your bosom has blest. 
The brightest o’ beauty may cloy, when possest ; 
But the sweet yellow darlings wi’ Geordie imprest. 
The langcr ye ha’e them, the mair they’re carest. 

tocher] dowry knowes] knolls Ilk] each yewes] ewes 
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CONTENTED WI’ LITTLE 

Contented wi’ little, and canty wi’ mair. 
Whene’er I forgather wi’ sorrow and care, 

1 gi’e them a skelp as they’re creeping %lang, 

Wi’ a eog o’ gude ale, and an auld Scottish sang. 

I whyles claw the elbow o’ troublesome thought. 
But man is a soldier, and life is a faught : 

My mirth and good humour are coin in my pouch. 
And my Freedom’s my lairdship nae monarch dare 
touch. 

A towmond o’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 

A night o’ gude fellowship sowthers it a’ ; 

When at the blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the de’il ever thinks o’ the road he has past. 
Blind chance, let heiisnappcr and stoyte on her way, 
Be ’t to me, be ’t frae me, e’en let the jade gae. 
Come ease, or come travaili come pleasure or pain ; 
My warst word is, ‘Welcome, and welcome again I* 


LASSIE WI’ THE LINT-WHITE LOCKS 

Now Nature deeds the flowery lea, 

And a’ is young and sweeL like thee ; 

O wilt thou share its joy wi’ me. 

And say thou’lt be my dearie O. 

Lassie wi* the lint-xvhite locks ^ 

Bonie lassie, artless lassie. 

Wilt thou wi* me tent the flocks. 

Wilt thou he my dearie O, 

canty] iiappy skelp] smack cog] mug whyles] some- 
times daw] scratch faught] light towmond] twelvemonth 
fa'] fall (lot) sowthers] solders snapper] stumble * stoyte] 
stagger gae] go warst] worst 
deeds] dothes tent] tend 
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And when the welcome simmer-shower 
Has cheer’d ilk drooping little flower. 
We’ll to the breathing woodbine bower 
At sultry neon, my dearie O. 

When Cynthia lights, wi’ silver ray. 
The weary shearer’s hameward way ; 
Tlujo’ yellow waving flelds we’ll stray. 
And talk o’ love, my dearie O. 

And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie’s midnight rest ; 
Enclasped to my faithfu’ breast, 

I’ll comfort thee, my dearie O. 


O WERE MY LOVE YON LILAC FAIR 

O WERE my love yon lilac fair, 

Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring ; 

And I, a bird to shelter there. 

When wearied on my little wing. 

How I wad mourn, when it was torn. 

By autumn wild, and winter rude 1 

But I wad sing on wanton wing. 

When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d. 

O gin my love were yon red rose. 

That grows upon the castle wa’. 

And I mysel’ a drap o’ dew. 

Into her bonie breast to fa’ ! 

O there beyond expression blest* 

I’d feast on beauty a’ the night ; 

Seal’d on her silk-saft faulds to rest^ 

Till fley’d awa by Phoebus’ light! 

Ilk] each 

gin] If , r&ft] soft faulds] folds fley'd) scared 
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THERE WAS A LASS, AND SHE WAS FABR 

TifERE was a lass and she was fair, 

At kirk and market to be seen ; 

When a’ the fairest maids were met. 

The fairest maid was bonie Jean. 

And aye she wrought her mammic's wark. 
And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 

The blythest bird upon the bush. 

Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

But liawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little Iint\fhitc’s nest ; 

And frost will Wight the fairest flowers. 

And love will break the soundest rest. 

Young Robie was the brawest lad, 

The flower and pride of a’ the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye. 

And wanton naigies nine or ten. 

He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryste, 

He danc'd wi’ Jeanie on the down ; 

And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist. 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 


As in the bosom o' the stream. 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en ; , 
Soitrembling, pure, was tender love 
Within the breast o* bonie Jean. 


llntwhite] linnet owsen] oxen kye] cattle 
hones tint] lost stqwn] stolen e'en] 


naigies] 
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And now she works her luammie^s wark» 
And ay she si^^hs ^vV care and pain ; 
Yet wist na wliut her ail iiii^ht be. 

Or yhat wad mak her weel again. 


But did na Jeanic's heart loiip light. 
And did na joy blink in her e’e. 

As Robie taiild a tale o' love 
Ae e’enin on the lily lea ? 


The sun was sinking in the west. 

The birds sang sweet in ilka grove ; 
His eheek to tiers he fondly prest. 
And whisper’d thus hi?!, talc o' love. 


O Jeanie fair, I lo'e thee dear ; 

O canst thou think to fancy me ! 

Or wilt thou leave thy inanimie’s cot. 
And learn to tent the farms wi’ me. 


At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge. 
Or naethiiig else to trouble thee ; 
But stray amang the heather-bells. 
And tent the w'aving corn wi’ me. 


Now what could artless .Jeanie do ? 

She had nae will to say him na : 

At length she blush’d a sweet consent. 
And love was ay between them twa. 


loup] leai^. ae] one ilka] every tent] tend 
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MY AIN KIND DEARIE, O 

When o’er the hill the eastern star. 
Tells bughtin-time is near, my jo ; 
And owsen frae the furrow’d field. 
Return sae dowf and weary O ; 

Down by the burn, where scented birks 
Wi’ dew are hanging clear, my jo. 

I’ll meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie O. 


In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, 
I’d rove, and ne’er be*eerie, O, 

If thro’ that^glen I gacd to thee, 

My ain kind dearie O. 

Altho’ the night wiye ne’er sac wild. 
And I were ne’er sae wearic O 
I’d meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie O. 


The hunter lo’es the morning sun. 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo ;; 

At noon the fisher seeks the glen. 

Along the burn to steer, my jo ; 

Gie me the hour o’ gloamin grey. 

It makes my heart sae cheary O, 

To meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, O ! 

bughtlii] folding jo] sweetheart owsen] oxen dowfj 
dull birks] birches lea-rig] meadow-ridge mirkest] 
darkest 
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IS THERE FOR HONEST POVERTY 

Is there, for honest poverty 

Tha^ hangs his head, and a' that ; 

The coward -slave, we pass him by. 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’^ that, and a’ that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that. 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though jn hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey, and a' that ; 

Gic fools l^cir silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that: 

For a’ that, and a’ #:hat. 

Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor. 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkic, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word. 

He’s but a coof for a’ that: 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

His riband, star, and a’ that. 

The man of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

gowd] gold luiddcii] roane woollens birkic] fellow 

ca’d] called coof] ninny 
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A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As come it will for a’ that. 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth. 

May bear the gree, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

It’s comin yet for a’ thai^ 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


O LASSIE, ART THOU SLEEPING YET 

O LASSIE, art thou sleeping yet. 

Or art thou wakin, I would wit. 

For love has bound me, hand and foot. 
And I would fain be in, jo. 

O let me in this ae nighty 
This acy «e, ae night; 

For pity^s sake this ae night, 

O rise and let me in, jo. 

Thou hfear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks thro’ the driving sleet ; 

Tak pity on my weary feet. 

And shield me frae the rain, jo. 

aboon] above inauna] must not grce] prize 
Jo] sweetheart ae] one 
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The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unlieeded fa's ; 

The cauldncss o’ thy heart’s the eause 
Of a’ my grief and pain, jo. 


HER ANSWER 

O telf na me o’ wind and rain, 
Upbraid na me wi’ eauld disdain, 
Gae back the gate ye cam again, 
I winna let ye in, jo. 


I tell you now this ae night. 

This a^, ae, ae night ; 

And ance for a’ this ae night, 

I winna lei you in,^jo. 

The snellcst blast, at mirkest hours. 

That round the pathless wand’rer pours. 

Is nocht to what poor she endures 
That’s trusted faithless man, jo. 

The sweetest flower that deck’d the mead. 
Now trodden like the vilest weed : 

Let simple maid the lesson read. 

The weird may l>c her ain, jo. 


The bird that eliarm’d his suminor-day. 

Is now the cruel fowler’s prey ; 

Let witless, trusting, woman say 
How aft her fate’s the same, jo. 

Kate] way snellcHt] kccneat mirkcBt] darkest nocht] 
nothing ivelrdj fate 
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MARY MORISON 

0 Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour; 
Those smiles and glances let me#ec. 
That make the miser’s treasure poor: 
How blythly wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun ; 

Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string. 
The dance gacd thro’ the liglited ha’. 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Tho’ this was fair, and tlfat was braw. 
And yon tlje toast of a’ the town, 

1 sigh’d, and said aniang them a’, 

‘Ye are na Mary Morison.’ 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee. 

If love for love thou wilt i».«. gie. 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 


MY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE THING 

SuR is a winsome wee thing. 

She is a handsome wee thing. 

She is a bonie wee thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 


bide] ciiduro stoure] dust yestreen] last night 
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I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer. 

And neist my heart I’ll wear her. 
For fear 4ny jewel tine. 

« 

She is a winsome wee thing. 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

$^he is a bonie wee thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

The warld’s wrack we share o’t. 
The warstle and the care o't ; 

\Vi’ her I’ll bh^thiy bear it. 

And think my lot divine. 


SONG 

Here’s a health to them tliat’s awa, 

Here’s a health to the^n that’s awa ; 

And wha winna wish glide luck to our cause, 
May never gude luck be tlicir fa’ ! 

It’s gude to be merry and wise. 

It’s gude to be honest and true. 

It’s gude to support Caledonia’s cause. 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 

Here’s a health to them tiiat's awa. 

Here ’s a health to them that ’s awa ; 

Here’s a health to Charlie, the chief of the clan, 
Altho’ that his band be sma’. 

May liberty meet wi’ success! 

May prudence protect her frac evil ! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist. 

And wander their way to the devil ! 

nclst] next tine] be lost wurstlc] wrestle 
fa* lot bfdclstund tine ]bc loHt 
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Here*s a health to them that^s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa; 

Here’s a health to Tammie, the Norland laddie, 
That lives at the lug o’ the law ! 

Here’s freedom to him, that wad read,'^ 

Here’s freedom to him, that wad write! 

There’s nane ever fear’d that the truth should be 
heard. 

But they wham the truth wad indite. 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s Chieftain M‘Leod, a chieftain worth gowd, 
Tho’ bred amang mountains o’ snaw ! 


Bruce to his Troops on the eve of the Battle of 
BANNOCKBURN 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to victorie. 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slaverie! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Vf ha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 


lug] ear 


wad] would 
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Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Frek-man stand, or Free-^ian fa’. 
Let him follow me! 

By oppression’s woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

TVe will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty ’s in every blow ! 

Let us DO, or die ! 


THE I.ASS OF BALLOCIIMYLE 

’Twas even — the flewy fields were green. 
On every blade the pearls hang ; 

The Zephyr wantoned round the* bean. 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang: 

In every glen the mavis sang. 

All nature listening seemed the while. 
Except where green-wood echoes rang 
Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 

With careless step I onward strayed, 

My heart rejoiced in nature’s joy. 
When musing in a lonely glade, 

A maiden fair I chanced to spy ; 

Her look was like the morning’s eye. 

Her air like nature’s vernal smile. 
Perfection whispered passing by, 

Behold the lass o’ Ballochmyle! 
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Fair is the morn in flowery May, 

And sweet is night in Autumn mild ; 

When roving tliro’ the garden gay, 

Or wandering in the lonely wild : 

But woman, nature’s darling child ? 

There all her charms she does compile ; 

Even there her other works are foil’d 
By the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle? 

O had she been a country maid. 

And I the happy country swain, 

Tho’ sheltered in the lowest shed 
That ever rose on Scotland’s plain ! 

Thro’ weary winter’s wind and rain 
With joy, with rapture, I would toil ; 

And nightly to my bosom strain 
The bonny lasfe o’ Ballochmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slipp’ry steep ; 
Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 

And thirst of gold might tempt the deep. 
Or downward seek the Indian mine ; 

Give me the cot below the pine. 

To tend the flocks, or till 1* d soil. 

And every day have joys divine. 

With the bonny lass o’ Ballochmyle. 


ADDRESS TO A LADY 

On wcrt thou in the eauld blast. 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea ; 
My f)laidie to the angry airt, 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee: 
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Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 
Thy bield should be my bosom. 

To share it a’, to share it a’. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sa^ black and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desart were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi* thee to reign; 

The brightest jewel in my crown. 

Wad be my ciuecn, wad be my queen. 


SONG 

’Twas na her bonie blve e’e was my ruin ; 

Fair tho’ she be, that was ne’er my undoing: 
’Twas the dear smile when naebody did mind us, 
’Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o’ kind- 
ness. 


Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 

Sair do 1 fear that despair maun abide me ; 
But tho’ fell fortune should fate us to sever. 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 

Mary, I’m thine wi’ a passion sinccre.^t. 

And thou hast plighted me love o’ the dearest ! 
And thou’rt the angel tliat never can alter. 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter. 

blekl] shelter wad] would 
stown] stolen maun] niiist 
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Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine, 

A place where body saw na ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o’ mhie 
The gowden locks of Anna. 

The hungry Jew in wilderness 
Rejoicing o’er his manna, 

Was naething to my hinny bliss 
Upon the lips of Anna. 


Ye monarchs tak the east and west, 
Frae Indus to Savannah! 

Gic me within my straining grasp 
The mcltinrf form of Anna. 

There I’ll despise imperial charms, 
An Kmpress or Sultana, 

While dying raptures in her arms 
I give and take with Anna! 


Awa, thou flaunting god o’ • • ay ! 

Awa, thou pale Diana! 

Ilk star gac hide thy twinkling ray 
When I’m to meet my Anna. 

Come, in thy raven plumage, night. 

Sun, moon, and stars withdraAvn a’ ; 

And bring an angel pen to write 
My transports wi’ my Anna! 

gowdenf golden hinny] honey gie]givG ilk] each gac] go 
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BONIE PEGGY ALISON 

ril kiss thee yet, yet. 

An* rU kiss thee 6*er again. 

An* ril kiss thee yet, yet. 

My honie Peggy Alison! 

I 

Ilk care and fear, when thou art near, 
I ever mair defy them, O ; 

Young kings upon their hansel throne 
Are no sae blest as I am, O ! 

II 

Wlien in luy arms, wi’ a’ thy charms, 
I clasp my countlcss^treasure, O ; 

I seek nae mair o’ Heaven to share. 
Than sic a m9,ment’s pleasure, O! 

III 

And by thy e’en, sac bonie blue, 

I swear I’m thine for ever, O ! — 

And on thy lips I seal my vow. 

And break it shall I never, O ! 


MY FATHER WAS A FARMER 

My father was a Fanner upon the Garrick border O, 
And carefully he bred me in decency 5».nd order O, 
He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’er a 
farthing O, 

For without an honest manly heart, no man was 
worth regarding O. 

ilk] each hansel] new-tried sic] such 
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Then out into the world my course I did deter- 
mine O, 

Tho’ to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great 
was charming O, 

My talents they were not the worst; dor yet my 
educatidn O, 

Resolv’d was I, at least to try, to mend my situa- 
tion O. 

In many a way, and vain essay, I courted fortune’s 
favor O ; 

Some cause unseen, still stept between, to frustrate 
each endeavour O ; 

Sometimes by foes I was o’erpower’d; seftnetimes 
by friends forsaken O ; 

And when iny hope was at the top, I still was worst 
mistaken O. 

Then sore harass’d, and tir^d at last, with fortune’s 
vain delusion O ; 

I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came to 
this conclusion O ; 

The past was bad, and the future hid ; its good or 
ill untried O ; 

But the present hour was in my pow’r, and so I 
would enjoy it O. 

No help, nor hope, nor view had I ; nor person to 
befriend me O ; 

So I must foil, and sweat, and broil, and labor to 
sustain me O, 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father 
bred me early O ; 

For one, he said, to labor bred, was a match for 
fortune fairly O. 
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Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro’ life I’m 
doom’d to wander O, 

•Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting 
slumber O ; 

No view nbr care, but shun whate’er might breed 
me pain or sorrow O ; 

I live to-day as well’s I may, regardless of to- 
morro\^ O. 

But chearful still, I am as well, as a monarch in 
a palace O, 

Tho’ fortune’s frown still hunts me down, with all 
her w’onted malice () ; 

I make indeed, my daily bread, but ne’er can make 
it farther O ; 

But as daily bread is all I need, I do not much 
regard her O. 

When sometimes by my labor I earn a little 
money O, 

Some unforeseen misfortune comes generally upon 
me C) ; 

Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good- 
iiatur’d folly O ; 

But come what will, I’ve sworn it still. I’ll ne’er be 
melancholy O. 

All you who follow wealth and power with un- 
remitting ardor (), 

The more in this you look for bliss, yofi leave your 
view the farther O ; 

Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to 
adore you O, 

A cheerful honest hearted clown I will prefer before 
you O. 



(325) 

MONTGOMERIE’S PEGGY 

Ai/nio’ my bed were in yon inuir, 

Anian^; the heather, in my plaidie. 

Yet hj^ppy, happy would I be, 

Had I my dear Montgomerie's Peggy. — 

When o’er the hill beat surly storms. 

And winter nights were dark and rainy : 

I’d seek some flell, and in my arms 

I’d shelter dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. — 

Were I a Raron proud and high, 

And horse and servants waiting ready. 

Then a' 'twad gie o' joy to mo. 

The sliarin't ivith Montgomerie's Peggy. 


HUNTING SON(; 

I 

TiiK heather was blooming, the meadows wore 
mawn. 

Our lads gaed a hunting, ae day at the dawn. 

O’er moors and o’er mosses and mony a glen. 

At length they diseovered a bonie moor-hen. 

I red you bezvorc at the hunting, yonn^ men ; 

I red yoUf bmutre at the buntings y^un^* men ; 

Tak some on the remg, and some as they spring. 
But %annily steal on a bonie moor-hen. 

miulrl moor a’ 'twatll all it would 
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II 

Sweet brushing the deAv from the brown heather hells, 
tHer colors betray’d her on yon mossy fells ; 

Her plumage outlustrcd the pride o’ the spring, 
And O! as’-shc wantoned gay on the wing. 

III 

Auld l*hof bus hiinsel, as he peep’d o’er the hill ; 

In spite at her plumage he tried his skill ; 

He levcll’d his rays where she bask’d on the brae — 
His rays were outshone, and but mark’d where she lay. 

IV 

They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill ; 

The best of our lads wi’ the best o’ their skill ; 

But still as the faieest she sat in their sight. 

Then, whirr! she was over, a mile at a flight. 

ROBIN 

I 

TiiKiiK was a lad was born in Kyle, 

But whatna day o’ whatna style 
I doubt it ’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wd’ Robin, 

Robin zvas a rovin' Boy, 

Rantin' rovin', rantin' rovin'; 

Robin zvas a rovin' boy. 

Rantin' rovin' Robin, 

II 

Our monarch’s hindmost year b\it ane 
Was five and twenty days begun, 

’Twas then a blast o’ Janwar Win’ 

Blew hansel in on Robin, 

whatna] what rantin’] royHtcrinK Janwar] January 
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III 

The gossip keekit in his loot'. 

Quo' scho, wha lives will see the proof. 
This waly boy will be nae coof, 

I think we’ll ea’ him Robin. 


IV 

lie’ll hae misfortunes great and sma’, 
But ay a heart aboon them a’ ; 

He’ll be a credit till us a’. 

We’ll a’ be proud o’ Robin. 

V 

Rut sure as three times three mak nine, 
T see, by ilka Iscore and line, 

This chap will dearly like our kin’. 

So leeze me on th9e, Robin. 


VI 

Guid faith, quo’ scho, I doubt you, Sir, 
Ye gar the lasses lie aspar 
But twenty fauts ye may hae waur 
So blessin’s on thee, Robin! 


Robin zvas a romn boy. 

Rantin' rovin', rantin' rovin'; 

JRobin zvas a rovin' hoy. 

Rantin' rovin' Robin. 

keekit] peeped loot'] palm schu]ahc waly] largo coof] 
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